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THE DINOSAUR’S EGG. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


I. UNCLE BLISS. 


UNCLE BLISS was an hour 
late. Naturally it was an hour 
of conjecture. None of us had 
ever seen him except Angela, 
and Angela was not very good 
at answering questions. She 
could be extremely vivid, 
though, when she was not being 
- catechised. 

All we had extracted from 
her so far was that he was 
“rather an out-of-door sort 
of person.” And “hairy.” We 
had to be content with that 
for the physical picture. To 
the children at least it was full 
of suggestion. 

“Out-of-door and hairy!” 
Irene repeated. “‘ Mummy, how 
exciting! Is he like an ani- 
mal? ” 

“No, dear. Notin the least.” 
; “Is he tame?” Val asked. 
‘I mean, is he like a tame 
animal ? ”’ 

Angela, who was absorbed 
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in her knitting, did not answer 
at first. “Four light, three 
dark, two light.—Tame, did 
you say? No, I certainly 
should not call him tame. 
That does not at all describe 
him.” 

At this Irene danced with 
excitement. “Mummy! How 
lovely! A wild animal! Is 
he like a bear? ” 

“T told you, dear, he is not 
like an animal. You mustn’t 
be so quick at jumping to con- 
clusions, and you must remem- 
ber to be very polite to Uncle 
Bliss and not to stare at him.” 

This, of ¢ourse, only con- 
firmed Irene’s belief in Uncle 
Bliss’ resemblance to an animal. 
“* Anyhow,” she concluded, “ if 
he is not like an animal, he 
doesn’t sound like a real person 
who lives anywhere.” 

Val here confided to Irene 
in an undertone that he had 

Z 
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heard Mummy tell Daddy that 
Uncle Bliss was rolling. “I 


expect that he walks like the 
bear at the Zoo,” he added. 
Irene in her superior wisdom 
** Rolling 
“* Rolls- 
Mummy 
in a Rolls- 


enlightened him. 
means rich,’”’ she said. 
Royce and all that. 
said he would come 
Royce.” 

“But who is 
Irene persisted. 
be like somebody.” 

Angela looked at her, and 
seemed to be searching her 
memory. “No,” she said, “I 
don’t think he is like any- 
body.” 

I had been rather bored with 
the idea of entertaining Uncle 
Bliss all the afternoon, but I 
was beginning to be infected 
by the children’s curiosity. 
Irene was right. When you 
come to think of it, everybody 
is interesting until you know 
them. In five minutes there 
would be a new person in the 
room, different from anybody 
I had seen before. An empty 
place at a table in a hotel or 
restaurant raises a profoundly 
interesting problem if one has 
a curious mind. Presently some 
one will come in and sit down 
at it. A new face. If after 
the millions of faces one has 
seen it is possible to conjure 
one more variety out of the 
same old recipe—a round or 
oval cranium with six apertures 
in it, seven if one counts the 
nostrils as two. And the face 
is only the beginning of the 
enigma. There will be a new 
voice allied with it, a new 
manner, new movements of the 


he like? ” 
“He must 
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head and shoulders, a new way 
of looking at people and con- 
sidering things, a new way of 
hanging a hat on a peg. The 
simplest problem in individu- 
ality is a8 mysterious as the 
higher mathematics. 

I had often heard of Uncle 
Bliss, but I had never tried 
to picture him before. Not 
consciously. Now I had a 
vision of the stage Anglo- 
Indian Colonel in the empty 
chair with a sola topi on his 
knee. I suppose because I 
had heard that he had travelled 
a great deal in tropical coun- 
tries and collected things— 
rather indiscriminately, so far 
as I could gather. One or two 
of his white elephants had 
come to us at Homersfield. 
Uncle Bliss, by the way, was 
nobody’s uncle, not even a rela- 
tion. Our only claim to kin- 
ship was that he happened 
to be Irene’s godfather; even 
how that came about I had 
forgotten. 

“* T have only seen him twice,” 
Angela continued, “‘ and he was 
different each time.” 

Now if she remembered that 
he was different, she must re- 
member what he was like—in 
one of these encounters, if not 
in both. I knew Angela could 
give us more details if she 
chose. But she was like that. 
It was a kind of obstinacy. 
When challenged, her mind be- 
came too indolent for precision. 
Still “‘ different each time ’’ was 
a clue. Uncle Bliss was a man 
of moods as well as being “ an 
out-of-door sort of person’ 
and “hairy.” 
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Irene’s picture of the bear 
seemed quite plausible. 

“Of course, lunch was spoilt 
an hour ago,” Angela com- 
plained ; “but if people only 
think of themselves——” 

“He has probably had a 
puncture,” I suggested. 

We had agreed to give Uncle 
Bliss another five minutes, when 
I looked out of the window and 
saw him in the garden. 

How silently that Rolls-Royce 
had come up! Not a sound of 
the engine or wheels on the 
gravel, or the motor-horn we 
had been listening for. Where 
was the car, by the way? And 
what the devil was he doing 
poking about in the garden ? 
Why didn’t he come up to the 
door and ring? I was so 


intrigued by his movements 
that I forgot to compare the 


concrete Uncle Bliss with my 
mental inventory. 

Irene’s quick eyes detected 
my astonishment. She flew to 
the window. “Mummy!” she 
cried, “‘ quick! He’s here. In 
the garden. Why doesn’t he 
come in? ” 

Angela carefully put aside 

her knitting and joined us at 
the window. Her movements 
never express surprise, but there 
was just an inflection of it in 
her voice. ‘‘ Well, I never! ” 
She said. 
_ Uncle Bliss was botanising 
in the rock garden as if he had 
the whole day in front of him 
instead of being nearly an hour 
late. Irene was the first to 
notice his bicycle leaning against 
the catalpa. 

“You had better go out and 
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bring him in,” Angela sug- 
gested. I obeyed. 

Uncle Bliss was so absorbed 
that he did not hear my steps 
on the gravel. ‘‘Oh, how do 
you do?” he said when I 
greeted him. “Clayton, of 
course. I see you’ve got the 
Pyrenean androsace.”’ 

Was it? I did not know. 
The garden was Angela’s affair. 
“Come in,” I said, “‘ and have 
some lunch. We had almost 
given you up. Had a punc- 
ture ? ”’ 

Uncle Bliss ignored the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘ Your androsace is 
starved for soil,” he said, “‘ and 
it wants more shade. Did you 
say lunch was ready ? ” 

I explained to him that it 
was past two. 

** Your clocks are all wrong,” 
he retorted pleasantly. “‘ How 
ever, I am quite ready for 
lunch, rather peckish, in fact. 
I thought you were in the 
Sudan,” he observed, as he 
wheeled his bicycle farther into 
the shade. 

“IT ought to be,” I said, 
** but the Medical Board turned 
me down. I’ve got to go up 
and be vetted again in October.” 

To this Uncle Bliss made no 
reply. He seemed to have lost 
the context. 

As I escorted him in across 
the lawn, I could see the chil- 
dren at the window—their eyes 
stretched to Oes, no doubt— 
fidgeting with excitement. 
Angela, of course, was not 
spying. She would be knitting 
quietly in the recesses of the 
drawing-room, as if Uncle Bliss’ 
invasions were a daily event, 
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I thought of our hour of con- 
jecture. Here was the new 
variety of Homo sapiens. Quite 
a distinct species. With the 
children’s gaze upon me I felt 
rather like a showman. Or a 
bear-leader, shall I say? Irene 
had got it in two guesses. Val, 
too, had reason to be satisfied 
with Uncle Bliss’ roll. Our 
guest did not exactly lurch or 
shamble, but there was some- 
thing in the movement of his 
shoulders, a kind of alternate 
rhythm, which one might, with- 
out exaggeration, describe as a 
roll. He was as completely 
unself-conscious as an animal, 
or, one might say, unconscious 
of others of his own species. 
Awkwardness and unself-con- 
sciousness. There again you 
have the bear. 

And he spoke with a bear- 
like gruffness, though not un- 
genially. I could see that the 
children were afraid he was 
going to kiss them, or hug them, 
which would have been more 
in character and, perhaps, not 
so unpleasant, as his hairiness 
was of the bristling variety. 
He shook hands with us all in 
turn, but did not seem to 
notice any of us much. “ Are 
you fond of games? ”’ he said 
to Val. ‘Yes, that’s right.” 
And to Irene, “‘ You like games, 
don’t you? Yes, that’s right. 
We shall see.” And here he 
tapped his pocket. At this 
cryptic utterance and gesture 
the children’s eyes became 
glued on Uncle Bliss’ pockets, 
which were bulging. The char- 
acter of those bulges was 
interesting than 


now more 
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the character of Uncle Bliss. 
One more instance of the 
secular triumph of matter over 
mind. 

Uncle Bliss was so heavily 
encumbered that I was sur- 
prised he did not unload 
in the hall. But no. The 
dining-room door was open, 
displaying an array of agree- 
able objects on the sideboard, 
and he visibly gravitated to- 
wards it, carrying us with him. 
A quite unconscious maneuvre, 
I believe, butirresistible. Uncle 
Bliss had what you might call 
a dynamic way with him; I 
was going to say magnetic, but 
it was propulsion rather than 
attraction. He waved aside 
Angela’s suggestion that he 
might like to wash his hands 
before lunch. He was hungry, 
he explained; but it did not 
seem to enter his head that we 
might be hungry too, and that 
he had kept us waiting an hour. 

So he sat down, hot and 
hungry just as he was, talking 
incessantly, mostly about the 
androsace. Some one had sent 
it to Angela from Simla, but 
Uncle Bliss insisted that it was 
an exclusively Pyrenean variety. 
If it had been found at Simla, 
some one had planted it there. 
“You probably mixed the 
seeds,” he said. ‘‘ After lunch 
I will dig it up for you, and 
show you how it ought to be 
planted.”’ 

Angela smiled _ gratefully, 
though I knew that if Uncle 
Bliss, or any one else, laid a 
finger on her androsace, it 
could only be by an act of 
violence. 
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“ We thought you must have 
had a puncture,” she said with 
studied irrelevance. ‘‘ But you 
came by train, didn’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, and bicycled from the 
station. I thought I saw you 
there. In fact, I saw two or 
three people who might have 
been you.” 

Whatever social gifts Uncle 
Bliss might possess, tact was 
not one of them. Three of us 
were estranged by this remark 
to the point of committing 
assault and battery upon his 
person. Irene and Val blushed 
crimson. As if there were 
anybody in the world in the 
least like Mummy ! 

“Women all wear the same 
clothes nowadays,’’ growled the 
bear. ‘‘ Makes them all look 
alike.” 

Again I could have kicked 
him. I know no woman who 
dresses with such subtle dis- 
tinction as Angela. She was 
wearing a light gossamer dress 
which hung straight from her 
Shoulders, and revealed a new 
grace of outline whenever she 
moved. It was the most per- 
fect garment for a hot June 
day, of a shade of green you 
only see in dragon-flies. It 

made you feel cool to look at 
her. If she had been a dragon- 
fly, Uncle Bliss would have 
noticed her; or if she had 
been an aboriginal bushwoman, 
he could have told you what 
she was wearing. Anthropology 
was another of his hobbies. 

Uncle Bliss, Angela’s anti- 
thesis in the category of Homo 
sapiens, looked far from cool. 
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his forehead and nose, and no 
doubt irrigated the scrubland 
that stretched upwards from 
his beard on each side of his 
face to meet his close-cropped 
hair. Nevertheless he rejected 


our iced claret cup. ‘“‘ No,” 
he said, “thank you. I will 
have some whisky. My own, 


if you don’t mind. I always 
make a point of bringing it 
with me.” This was very 
polite for Uncle Bliss. He 
might have added, ‘‘ You never 
know what you will get in 
other peoples’ houses.”’ Luckily 
we had the necessary siphon. 

Irene and Val had been un- 
naturally quiet, but they had 
forgotten Angela’s injunction 
not to stare. I watched their 
eyes open wide as the whisky 
gurgled and bubbled from Uncle 
Bliss’ flask into his glass. The 
extraction of this huge vessel 
from his pocket, by the way, 
removed one of the most promis- 
ing bulges. There had been 
talk about gifts, and in the 
discussion I had overheard be- 
fore lunch anticipation was 
heightened by Irene’s defini- 
tion of ‘‘ rolling.” The bicycle, 
I believe, was the first disap- 
pointment. And the whisky 
flask must have left a big hole 
in the prospective inventory. 

I was afraid the children 
were going to be disillusioned. 
However, Uncle Bliss played 
up in his own way before very 
long. We had been trying to 
get him to tell us about the 
Clapperhouse at Renton Parva, 
that “desirable country man- 
sion’ with its thousand-acre 
park. Old Slingsby, the M.F.H., 
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used to live there, but he 
hunted no more, and the ken- 
nels were empty. Uncle Bliss 
was buying the estate as a 
repository for his collections. 
Or so we concluded. He col- 
lected everything, dead or alive, 
from giraffes to bibelots, but 
for many years he had had 
nowhere to put them. The 
museums and zoological gar- 
dens of England and France 
were packed with his “loans.” 
We heard of him occasionally, 
and very rarely from him, in 
Papua, Nigeria, or Brazil, and 
gathered that this home-coming 
was a surrender to the tyranny 
of objects. 

Naturally we wanted to hear 
his first impressions of the 
Clapperhouse, and what he in- 
tended to make of it. Would 
he keep okapi or racehorses 
in the stables? And how was 
he going to stock the lake? 
Did he fish? Angela did not 
remember. We gave him more 
than one opening, but Uncle 
Bliss was a difficult person to 
deflect in conversation; im- 
possible, one might say, unless 
one were fortified by callosities 
equal to his own. It was Val 
in the end, insinuating strate- 
gist, who sapped a way into 
his defences. Two or three 
times I had seen his lips move, 
and caught a thin voice about 
as audible as a cicada in the 
roar of Niagara. ‘“‘ Uncle Bliss ! 
Uncle Bliss!” I saw Irene 
nudge him derisively, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ You little idiot, 
what’s the good!” Val, how- 


ever, persisted, biding his time. 
There were occasional intervals 
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of seconds, in which Uncle 
Bliss, his glass to his lips, re- 
charging the battery, became 
vulnerable, so to speak, defence- 
less and inarticulate. In one 
of these Val’s thin shaft went 
unerringly home. 

“Uncle Bliss, would you like 
to see our museum ? ” 

Uncle Bliss put down his 
glass, and surveyed his vis-a-vis 
attentively. 

“T should very much like to 
see your museum,” he said. 
“What have you got in it? ” 

Val, encouraged, launched on 
hisinventory. ‘‘ A caddis worm, 
@ purple emperor, an envelope 
with forty-five postmarks on 
it, a lava green lizard, a flying- 
fish’s fin, coral from Aden, a 
wooden shoe made by a lunatic 
at Colney Hatch——” 

‘““That’s very interesting,” 
Uncle Bliss interrupted. “I 
have got a wooden shoe too, 
also made by a lunatic, only 
he was an African.” 

Our visitor had become very 
attentive all of a sudden, and 
even courteous. He listened 
patiently to the rest of the 
catalogue. 

“JT think that’s all,” Val 
concluded. ‘‘ What have you 
got in your museum, Uncle 
Bliss ? ” 

“T’ve got a hippopotamus. 
Stuffed, mind you. I am going 
to have a live one, though.” 

** A live one!” 

“‘Yes, in my zoological gar- 
dens.” 

Irene gave a cry of delight, 
and Val turned a little pale. 
Uncle Bliss was bringing out 
his big battalions. This was 
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the end of manouvres, but it 
was also the crown of adven- 
ture. It did not matter in the 
least that he had become a 
camp-follower in the rival army. 
A real live Zoo only a few miles 
away, and private too, belong- 
ing to a kind of relation! It 
was almost as good as having 
a Zoo of one’s own. 

Of course, it was all still in 
the air, but the animals were 
coming, and tle children were 
invited to come and see them 
whenever they liked. It was 
quite possible that they might 
arrive by the same train as the 
giraffe. 

Uncle Bliss beamed encour- 
agement. Whether it was the 
discovery of kindred spirits, an 
audience really worth talking to, 
or merely the mellowing effects 
of the flask, I cannot say, but 
for the rest of the meal he was 
a different person. Conversa- 
tion became triangular, between 
him and the children. And he 
did not talk down to them, 
but answered all their questions 
sensibly, as if they had been 
grown-up people. Was there 
going to be a lion? Certainly 
& lioness and cubs. And this 
opened up the question of 
accommodation. Where was 
he going to put the animals ? 
Uncle Bliss invited suggestions. 
There were the stables. He 
was not going to have a horse 
on the estate. That would 
give him twenty loose-boxes. 
Then there was the coach- 
house and the garage. No 
need of a motor when you can 
bicycle. And the kennels. He 
was not going to have any 
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dogs either. He hated dogs. 
‘* What shall we have in the 
kennels?’ he asked Irene. 
*“No jackals, or hyenas, or 
wolves, mind you. They make 
too much noise.” Irene was 
for armadilloes, Val for sloths 
or skunks. 

‘“* Have you ever smelt one ? ” 
Uncle Bliss roared. 

** Ant-eaters ? ”’ 

‘Where are the ants coming 
from ? ” 

** Turtles ? ” 

No. The turtles would be in 
the lake. The lake was to be 
artificially heated for crocodiles. 
The beavers would live at the 
other end—behind a partition, 
of course, and the penguins 
would live with the beavers and 
seals. They would have to 
build an ice-house for the King 
Penguin, or he would be too 
hot to bow.’ No snakes. At 
Irene’s request it was decreed 
that the serpent should be 
banned in this Eden. 

So Uncle Bliss could be tame 
after all. He was feeding out 
of Irene’s hand. Between them 
they stocked their zoological 
gardens. It was like the first 
chapter of Genesis come true. 
‘‘Let there be ant-eaters and 
armadilloes. Let there be 
sloths and beavers.” And if 
there were no ant-eaters or 
armadilloes, or sloths or beavers, 
they were convinced that there 
soon would be, which came to 
the same thing. Either way 
they tasted the joys of crea- 
tion. 

I reminded Uncle Bliss that 
he could always build when he 
had used up all the stabling. 
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But here I ran up against one 
of his strange economical kinks. 
“Not a penny on mortar or 
bricks,” he snapped. ‘‘ Sheds, 
perhaps.” He had designed a 
wooden hut for the pygmy. 
He began to tell us about it, 
but almost. choked at the re- 
miniscence. The part of his 
face which was not hairy be- 
came a deeper purple. ‘“‘ Pesti- 
lential fellow!” he muttered. 
“‘ Botulist ! Saprophyte!” Of 
course, we all thought he was 
anathematising the pygmy. 

“What did he do, Uncle 
Bliss?’ Irene asked in an 
awed whisper. 

“What did he do! The 
pestilential fellow ’’—here Uncle 
Bliss named an eminent and 
highly respectable Colonial Gov- 
ernor—“ had the impudence to 
refuse to let me take the pygmy 
home with me.” 

Happily Uncle Bliss was a 
good churchman, and could be 
violent without profanity. I 
never heard him use a swear 
word, though his wrath was 
terrible. He had given two 
sacks of salt and ivory to the 
value of twenty guineas for 
this pygmy, and, of course, he 
never got any of it back again. 

“Did the pygmy want to 
come ? ”’ Val asked him. 

Uncle Bliss retorted with an- 
other question. ‘‘ Would you 
rather live in the Clapperhouse 
or the Ituri forest, young 
man ? ”’ 

But Val was too shy or 
tactful to answer this poser, 
which involved either an un- 
truth or discourtesy. 

“If I were a pygmy,” Angela 
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said, “I think I should prefer 
to live in the Ituri forest.” 
But Uncle Bliss was not 
listening. Obviously his pygmy 
had not been consulted. He 
told us quite shamelessly that 
he had bought the little man 
from an Arab chief, one of the 
Wangwana—“ a real live little 
Bambute, the best I have ever 
seen, 3 ft. 9 in., very hairy ; his 
face and body were covered 
with down.” ‘Here Irene and 
Val tried hard not to look at 
each other, and Uncle Bliss 
went on to tell them how the 
Arab chief called the pygmies 
out of the forest with blasts 
on his sitalunga horn, and what 
wonderful trackers they were, 
slipping through the bushes 
like ferrets, and how they dug 
up roots and climbed trees for 
honey, and the bees never 
stung them; and how they 
used poisoned arrows and could 
with one shot bring down a 
monkey from the top of the tall- 
est tree, and how their women 
carried babies on their backs 
no bigger than small rabbits. 
I think it never occurred to 
him that his pygmy might not 
like to come home with him 
to the Clapperhouse and live 
on Narbonne honey, preserved 
ginger, and cultivated roots, 
and Southdown mutton instead 
of monkey. Uncle Bliss would 
have been very kind to him, 
I am sure, only he would have 
expected him to like the same 
things as himself. He was 4 
little lacking in sympathetic 
imagination. 
On the whole, the dramatic 
figure in the story was the 
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superman who could say yea 
or nay to Uncle Bliss. Any- 
how, I gathered that this was 
the children’s view. We all 
had an immense respect for 
that Colonial Governor. 

It was nearly three before 
we finished lunch, and the 
children were allowed to stay 
for coffee. Happily the andro- 
sace was forgotten. With the 
example of the Colonial Gover- 
nor in my mind, I feared the 
effect of Angela’s firmness. 

The children were borne off 
with Uncle Bliss to the school- 
room, and I could hear his 
boom vibrating through the 
house for the next hour or so, 
a distant menace like hailstones 
against a window-pane when 
one is snug inside. I had been 
afraid that he was going to be 
on my hands all the afternoon, 
but my offices as host were 
not requisitioned until tea-time. 
Uncle Bliss was a great suc- 
cess 80 far as the children were 
concerned. 

At tea I noticed that he was 
still bulging. His trousers were 
very tight and his coat was 
very loose, but they both 
bulged, the trousers with calves, 
and the coat with—parcels, I 
was going to say. This was our 
impression. When we had dis- 
counted the whisky flask, re- 
stored to the right-hand breast 
pocket, there still remained 
three other protuberances 
equally bulky. It could not 
be said of Uncle Bliss, as of 
the needy, that the linings of 
his pockets touched. 

In'the middle of tea he slowly 
extracted from an inner pocket 
VOL. CCXVII.—NO. MCCOXYV. 
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—a sort of poacher’s sack which 
might easily have concealed a 
brace of pheasants—a large 
oblong box wrapped in brown 
paper. To make room for it 
on the table he laid his cup 
and saucer—Angela’s precious 
Spode—on the floor. ‘‘ Now,” 
he cried, ‘“‘ who plays fish- 
ponds?  There’s room for 
three.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bliss!” cried 
the children, and there they 
stuck, which I thought was 
rather tactful of them. A too 
definite ‘‘Thank you” might 
have been premature. All 
Uncle Bliss had said was, ‘“‘ Who 
plays fish-ponds ? ” 

He laid the gadgets with the 
small-eyed rings on the table, 
and distributed the rods. The 
children drew up their chairs. 
For nearly an hour they played 
emulously. Uncle Bliss was 
absorbed. We admired the 
steadiness of his huge brawny 
hand, the colour of a ripe 
medlar. His red eyes gleamed 
like a hunter’s. His steaming 
cup lay unheeded on the floor, 
perilously near his heels, until 
it ceased to steam. “ Your 
tea is cold,’ Angela reminded 
him ; “‘ wouldn’t you like some 
more?” “Thank you, I 
would,” said Uncle Bliss, and 
Angela poured him out an- 
other, but this, too, remained 
neglected by his heels with the 
half-eaten slice of cherry cake 
in the saucer. At first they 
played all against all. Uncle 
Bliss beat Irene and Val every 
time. Their hands trembled 
with excitement, but his were 
so steady that his hook seemed 
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to slip into the rings one after 
another as if attracted by them. 
“Tl take you both on,’ he 
said, and he beat them again, 
nine to three. 

Now, what is he going to 
do, I wondered? I was as 
full of speculation as the chil- 
dren. In fact, during the few 
hours of our acquaintance I 
had arrived at a sort of theory 
about Uncle Bliss. Angela and 
I discussed him in the garden 
while they were clearing away 
the tea things. “I don’t mind 
betting,” I said, ‘‘that he 
hangs on to the fish-ponds.” 

Angela by subtler premisses 
had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. She said, ‘If he 
thinks they are expecting them, 
he probably will.” 

We returned to the drawing- 
room just in time to see the 
last fish swinging on Uncle 
Bliss’ hook. ‘‘ There, now!” 
he said, and very methodically 
gathered up the fish and rods, 
packed them in the box, and 
absent-mindedly put the box 
back into his pocket as if to 
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Fish-ponds became a catch- 
word in the family after that. 
It meant something one looked 
forward to, but which didn’t 
come off, castles in Spain, 
chickens counted before they 
were hatched, the general cus- 
sedness of things, and the way 
they had of conspiring against 
the Olaytons in particular. 
Angela was convinced that 
every Olayton and Booth— 


balance the whisky flask. “‘ You 
like fish-ponds!’’ was all he 
said to the children. 

But even then I was not 
sure. It might be a bit of 
play-acting. Cross-grained, pro- 
vocative Uncle Bliss probably 
had as much up his sleeve as 
in his pockets. I half-expected 
some dramatic avuncular dé- 
nofiiment. In the hall, perhaps, 
when the bicycle was at the 
door, he would give himself 
over to the children to be rifled 
like a bran-pie. 

But Uncle Bliss was not like 
that. Punctually at six o’clock 
he said he must go or he would 
miss his train. He hoped he 
would see us all at the Clapper- 
house soon, when “‘ things were 
more ship-shape,” told Irene 
that he would send her a post- 
card when the lioness and cubs 
came, mounted his bicycle, and 
disappeared, mysteriously bulg- 
ing, down the drive. What the 
other bulges were we never 
knew. 

“Tt just 
said. 


shows,” Angela 


PYGMY. 


her family and mine—were born 
under an unlucky star. ‘To 
begin with, none of them had 
any money. I, of course, blew 
@ countervailing wind of optim- 
ism, more out of contrariness 
than conviction, Angela be- 
lieved, though I flattered myself 
that it was principle. It was 
somebody’s business to pre- 
serve the illusions. 

This being so, I agreed with 
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Val that Uncle Bliss must have 
prought the fish-ponds as a 
present, and then put them 
into his pocket and forgotten 
all about them. 

“T thought he only put them 
in his pocket to tease us,” 
Irene said. 

“When he gets home he will 
find them,” Val said, “ then he 
will send them to us. Won’t 
he?” 

“No,” said Angela. ‘‘ He 
will go on forgetting them.” 

Angela was Spartan in her 
truthfulness. Small shins were 
meant to be barked. Oint- 
ment might be applied; that 
was @ different matter. But 
nobody would be any the hap- 
pier in the long-run for pretend- 
ing not to see the traps and 
gins the disciplinary spirit 
strewed in our path. The 
general aim of nature was 
punitive. Even inanimate 
things were accomplices in the 
conspiracy. Angela thought it 
a great shame, but it was best 
to face it; then you wouldn’t 
be disappointed. ‘‘ Of course, 
if you will run across the 
croquet lawn in the dark——”’ 
She said to the children, and 
there she stopped. Her im- 
plication was, “‘ Why, then, the 
hoops will take their chance.”’ 

Angela’s theory of education 
Was more instinctive and im- 
plicit than reasoned. Still she 
was tolerably consistent in her 
application of it. “I don’t 
want the children to think of 
Uncle Bliss as a sort of walk- 
ing Christmas tree,” she ex- 
plained on this occasion. 
Nobody, as a matter of fact, 
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could have fitted in better with 
her educative scheme. Uncle 
Bliss trampled on illusions like 
the proverbial bull in the china 
shop, only out of the débris 
and fracas new ones were born, 
like motes in a sunbeam, the 
more iridescent for the dust 
that was kicked up. But this 
was as it should be, since the 
fun is all in the chase, as the 
copy-books tell us, not in the 
prize. If it was excitement 
the children were after, and 
not merely objects, they were 
seldom disappointed. 

For a week or more of break- 
fasts after Uncle Bliss’ visit 
the children investigated the 
sideboard—to the neglect of 
their parents—in the short pas- 
sage between the dining-room 
door and the table. “No 
parcels, Mummy!” ‘“‘ Noteven 
a@ postcard ?’’ Naturally, and 
as it seemed in support of 
Angela’s philosophy of inhibi- 
tion, there were no parcels. 
Those fish-ponds never material- 
ised. And there was no post- 
card for Irene to tell her that 
the lioness and cubs had come. 

For the next fortnight we 
heard nothing of Uncle Bliss. 
Then Angela wrote and asked 
him to come to lunch to meet 
her friend, Miss Marjorie Ismay, 
the African traveller, who was 
staying with our neighbours, 
the Sellingers. She had covered 
a good deal of his ground on 
the Uganda border. But Uncle 
Bliss apparently was not in- 
terested in other travellers, 
least of all in women travellers. 
He replied laconically, “‘ Thank 
you, I will come if it is wet,” 
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which meant, I suppose, that 
if it was fine he would find 
something better to do. He 
was an out-of-door sort of per- 
son, Angela reminded me toler- 
antly. Happily it was fine and 
he did not come. We had 
already posted the letter when 
we learnt from the Sellingers 
that Miss Marjorie Ismay was 
engaged to Sir Claude Critchley 
—that “ pestilential fellow, bot- 
ulist, and saprophyte,’’—Uncle 
Bliss’ Colonial Governor. 

“‘ Shall we write and put him 
off ? ’ I suggested to Angela. 

“No,” she said; ‘it’s quite 
safe. He won’t come. Be- 
sides, I rather wish he would. 
It would be good for him.” 

“And what about Mar- 
jorie ? ” 

“Oh, she can take care of 
herself. Uncle Bliss would 
amuse her.” 

“Suppose he gets on to the 
Critchleys.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you 
say to Marjorie.” 

I was surprised at this, for 
Angela is generally rather a 
cautious person. Perhaps she 
thought the risk of drawing- 
room collisions negligible to a 
woman who had been tracking 
big game for the last six 
months. One can’t expect Afri- 
can travellers to behave like 
other people. They have their 
own social laws. Uncle Bliss 
certainly had. The children 
were in luck; two lion-hunters 
at Homersfield in a fortnight. 
And my own curiosity was 
whetted. One might take it for 
granted that*Marjorie would be 
another very distinct variety of 
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Homo sapiens with the humours 
differently mixed, quite unlike 
any woman I had met. 

Marjorie, like Uncle Bliss, 
seemed to evade definition. 
That she was an out-of-door sort 
of person went without saying. 

“Can’t you describe her ? ” 
I asked Angela. ‘‘ What is she 
like ? Good-looking ? ” 

“Yes, I think you will ad- 
mire her.” 

“Tall and strong? Not 
brawny, I hope.” I was rather 
afraid of a feminine edition of 
Uncle Bliss. 

But Angela refused to be 
catechised, and went on arrang- 
ing the flowers, absorbed in 
some colour pattern. The chil- 
dren had brought in an armful 
of marsh plants from the river. 
Tall spires of loosestrife rose 
out of a foam of meadowsweet 
and sheep’s parsley. “Too 
much white,” I heard. “I 
wish you would get some fox- 
gloves for the Najaf jar.” Then 
absent-mindedly, and apparent- 
ly without relevance to my 
catechism, she observed, “ Mar- 
jorie is a corker.”’ 

Marjorie was now definitely 
labelled. 

“But what exactly is 4 
corker ? ” . 

“T wish you would get me 
some foxgloves. Very long 
stalks. The row behind the 
rockery.”’ 

I told Angela that I would get 
her the foxgloves when she 
explained what she meant by 
a corker. 

“Oh, don’t you know? Mrs 
Brown is a corker, and Lady 
Potter, and——” Angela men- 
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tioned eight or nine women 
of our acquaintance who fell 
into the category. Two of 
them were bridge maniacs, one 
an M.F.H., another an ardent 
feminist, and the list included 
our washerwoman and the vil- 
lage postmistress. Truly a for- 
midable regiment of women, 
though far from homogeneous ! 

“Rather a comprehensive 
list,” I objected. ‘‘ All your 
corkers are different. Yet there 
is something——”’ 

“Yes,” said Angela, ‘ and 
Marjorie has got it.” 

“Free and opinionative ? 
Rams her views down your 
throat ? ”’ 

“Yes and no.” Angela was 
becoming indefinite again. 
“More no than yes.” 

“Not like Uncle Bliss, I 
hope. If so, I’m off to town 
on Wednesday morning.” 

“Not in the least. Marjorie 
has a sense of humour.” 

A corker, then, is not neces- 
sarily disagreeable, I concluded, 
and felt more comfortable in 
my mind. When I came to 
think of it, even Mrs Brown 
and Lady Potter had their 
good points. Besides, Angela 
liked Marjorie, or used to like 
her years before when they 
met in Brittany, and if Angela 
passed her that ought to be 
enough. 

Anyhow, she was not like 
Uncle Bliss. Does there exist 
such a thing as a male corker ? 
Angela thought not. The word 
presumes a quality which is 
too general in the overbearing 


sex. Corkerdom is something 
Specific, 


But there was one admirable 
distinction which Marjorie and 
Uncle Bliss possessed in com- 
mon. Neither of them wrote 
books. Marjorie was not inter- 
viewed or photographed. She 
didn’t advertise. And one 
might say the same about 
Uncle Bliss. So long as the 
world fed him and his collec- 
tions, he didn’t care a rap what 
it thought of him. Yet it 
appeared Uncle Bliss was news. 
He was “up,” as they say in 
Fleet Street. He had achieved 
notoriety. Neither Angela nor 
I knew anything about this 
until Marjorie told us. Natur- 
ally I would not know, as I 
had been in the Sudan for 
years ; and though Angela con- 
tinued to take in ‘The Times ’ 
—for the agony column and 
the articles about gardening, 
as she said—the last thing she 
was interested in was news. 

Angela was right about Mar- 
jorie. She was thoroughly able 
to take care of herself. A very 
upright, brown, buoyant per- 
son; about thirty-five I should 
say, but she looked younger. 
Corkerdom was honoured by 
her inclusion in the order. 
She was not the hard and mas- 
culine young woman I had ex- 
pected. Her eyes were sensi- 
tive and sympathetic like An- 
gela’s—brown like hers, with 
more challenge in them, but 
less subtlety. The most memor- 
able thing about her was her 
laugh. She stood carelessly in 
the centre of the hearth-rug 
with her hands in the side- 
pockets of her jersey, looking 
like a born luntress. If you 
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had seen her in the centre of a 
group in a photograph—and 
you may be sure she would be 
in the centre—you would have 
looked on the ground for some 
slain beast at her feet. Not 
that there was anything self- 
conscious or triumphant in her 
poise, only somehow the picture 
would be incomplete without 
the trophy. A rhino, for in- 
stance. Or the Colonial Gover- 
nor. That awe-inspiring mar- 
tinet, impregnable misogynist, 
and subjugator of Uncle Bliss, 
if we are to believe the Sellin- 
gers, had fallen flat before her. 

When she heard that we had 
in all innocence asked Uncle 
Bliss — Claude’s béte noir — to 
meet her, and that the only 
reason he was not present in 
the room was that it did not 
happen to be a wet day, she 
laughed for quite three minutes. 
I would much rather hear Mar- 
jorie’s laugh than most women’s 
singing. It was a delicious 
bubbling gurgle, long drawn 
out with little catches in it, 
like a crow pheasant. Appa- 
rently it was the one thing she 
couldn’t subdue. 

“He was coming if it was 
wet, was he? Pygmy Bliss. 
Claude will enjoy that.” 

Pygmy Bliss. So that was 
what they called him in Uganda. 
It was interesting to hear the 
official side of the story. Miss 
Ismay was surprised at our 
ignorance. ‘‘ Didn’t you hear 
about the questions in the 
House? Claude was in a tear- 
ing rage about it. The Indian 
immigration question was giv- 
ing him a lot of trouble at the 
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time, and a native paper in 
Bombay got hold of the story, 
and made political capital out 
of it, ‘The Truth about the 
Slave Trade,’ ‘ Kidnapping 
Africans,’ ‘ British Hypocrisy 
Exposed,’ ‘Our Moral Right 
to Govern,’ and all that. You 
see, we have to keep the 
Indians out, or the colony 
would be swamped. One of 
Claude’s catchwords was, 
‘ Africa for the Africans.’ The 
Bombay journalist had his 
teeth into that like a terrier. 
This was how Government 
showed their tender care for 
the African; but the British 
were quite ready to fatten him 
up, export, and exhibit him 
when it was profitable. They 
didn’t care how starved he was 
in his own home. The Hindu 
went on to air his Latin, ‘ Civis 
Romanus sum,’ and said the 
pygmy in his cage was better 
off than the famine-stricken 
denizens of the Black Continent, 
ground down by taxes. Yet 
these torch-bearers of civilisa- 
tion refused to admit the cul- 
tured Indian into their colony.” 

I suggested that the Bombay 
journalist ought to transfer his 
talents to London. The lead- 
ing Radical organ would jump 
at him. 

“Some of them are quite 
educated,” Marjorie said. “I 
saw one on the boat at Mom- 
basa reading Comte in the 
original. By the way, have 
you read, or can you read, 
Rabindranath Tagore ? ” 

Angela admitted that she 
could not. 

“The Indians held a meeting 
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at Mombasa to congratulate 
the awarders of the Nobel prize 
when Tagore got it, and they 
passed nine resolutions. You 
see, they hang together. They 
held another meeting about 
Bliss. You can imagine all 
this didn’t improve Claude’s 
temper. The Colonial Secretary 
was heckled. As for Claude, he 
was painted as a sort of Barnum 
carrying on @ secret traffic in 
pygmies. The Radical papers 
hinted that he received a big 
commission. Bliss, who was 
presumably his accomplice, was 
the agent for half a dozen 
circuses and music halls in the 
United States. It would have 
been quite funny if one had 
not been so close to it all. 
“Claude is a dear, of course, 
but I shouldn’t like to be one 
of his staff. It was sometimes 
most uncomfortable at meals. 
His two secretaries turned pale 
at the outside of a cable. I 
remember little Hodson, the 
A.D.C., being sent out in the 
middle of tiffin to cipher one, 
and coming back looking as if 
he expected to be whipped. 
Whitehall wanted to know why 
Claude didn’t put an end to 
the scandal. The India Office 
called for an inquiry; the 
National Congress was coming 
on in a week, and the roof 
would fall in unless Govern- 
ment could give the story a 
categorical denial. The Colonial 
Secretary wanted to know a lot 
of things. Where was Bliss ? 
What steps had the Governor 
taken to repatriate the pygmy ? 
Bliss all the while was very 
much in the air; we knew no 





more of his whereabouts than 
the Colonial Secretary—only 
that he was coming through 
from the Congo. The first we 
heard of him was the pygmy 
story which came from Bom- 
bay. The natives get hold of 
things in the most extraor- 
dinary way—a sort of psychic 
wireless. You remember the 
Benin massacre—it was all over 
Africa the next day. This 
particular bit of gossip was 
communicated by an Indian 
agitator, who got it from a 
medicine man in Nairobi.” 

Marjorie described the excite- 
ment at Government House 
and in the Club when Pygmy 
Bliss was reported as having 
‘blown in ” somewhere on the 
shores of Lake Albert. There 
was a pro-Bliss party among 
the planters, chiefly because the 
Indians had made so much 
fuss about it. Government was 
always giving in to them, the 
planters said, truckling to a 
pack of Radicals and Trades 
Unionists. Those were the very 
words. I am quoting. “It 
isn’t safe to hammer a black 
man now. Why can’t Critchley 
keep his end up? That fellow 
Bliss seems to be a bit of a 
sportsman. Why shouldn’t he 
take a pygmy home with him if 
he wants to? Cause of science, 
you know. Fatten the little 
beggar up too. They tell me 
his pygmy put on six pounds 
after he had had him a week, 
and he didn’t weigh much more 
than that when he caught 
him.’’ 

Marjorie bubbled again like 
water going out of a bath, or 
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whisky out of Uncle Bliss’ 
flask. ‘‘ Fatten him up,” she 
repeated. She was probably 
thinking of the Bombay jour- 
nalist and his ironic sensibility. 

“But the funniest part of it 
was the arrest. I have for- 
gotten the boy’s name. He 
was long and lanky, like two 
bamboos in Mah Jong, and 
looked as if you could have 
wound him round a chair. 
Wore an eyeglass. Blushed 
up to the roots of his hair 
when you spoke to him, and 
was in the habit of addressing 
everybody above the age of 
twenty-four with a propitiatory 


. 





sir.’ We called him Cuthbert 
for short. Claude had to send 
him; there was nobody else 


in the district. His orders were 
to arrange for the repatriation 
of the pygmy and to arrest 
Bliss if he showed any resist- 
ance. Confronted with the 
slave-dealer he was much too 
frightened to mention the pur- 
pose of his visit. He admitted 
this afterwards to Hodson, the 
A.D.C. What he would have 
done if he had/found Bliss and 
the pygmy together, or how 
he would have set about sepa- 
rating them, heaven only knows. 
Most probably he would have 
fainted. 

“ He found Bliss in a tearing 
rage, but when he learnt the 
cause of it, he was so relieved 
that for once in his life he be- 
came articulate. ‘Bad luck, 
sir. Bad luck!’ Cuthbert’s 
consolatory address to Pygmy 
Bliss was much quoted in the 
Nairobi Club. His condolences, 
or condiments as the nigger 
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called them who left his black- 
edged card on Claude at Govern- 
ment House, were accepted as 
official. But could anything 
have been luckier! The pygmy 
had saved his — Cuthbert’s— 
face, and Claude’s, and the 
Colonial Secretary’s, and the 
Government of India’s by the 
simple expedient of bolting. 
The whole story was officially 
denied. You see, there was not 
@ scrap of evidence. 

** Bliss dined with Cuthbert ; 
he had run out of whisky, and 
Cuthbert had plenty. This 
seemed to put him in a better 
temper. But at dinner there 
was another explosion. Bliss’ 
European servant came in all 
of a tremble to announce that 
the ungrateful pygmy had 
bolted with his master’s ane- 
roid and Zeiss glasses. This 
is where the poetic justice 
comes in. Bliss, of course, 
didn’t see it. He was apop- 
lectic with rage. To Cuthbert’s 
amazement he began anathe- 
matising Government, and said 
he was going to put in a claim 
for damage (a) for the recovery 
of the glasses and aneroid ; 
(b) for the price of the pygmy 
paid to the Arab. Even the 
deferential Cuthbert was dum- 
founded at this. He had the 
temerity to inquire, ‘On what 
grounds, sir ? ’ 

“*On what grounds? On 
every conceivable ground.’ 


Bliss, it seems, had roped in 4 
subordinate government official 
to look after the pygmy, and 
the man had let him escape. 
Escape, mind you! Those were 
own words. 


Bliss’ Cuthbert 
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suggested that he should put 
in his claim to the Belgian 
Government ; both the pygmy 
and the Arab were Belgian 
subjects. Bliss fell on him like 
a ton of bricks. Cuthbert, one 
can believe, was apologetic, but 
his propitiatory ‘Bad luck. 
Bad luck, sir!’ didn’t throw 
much oil on the waters. How- 
ever, he thought of another 
and more effective element. 
‘You are out of whisky, sir,’ 
he suggested diplomatically. 
‘Let me leave half a dozen 
bottles with you—see you 
through to Kisumu.’ Claude 
says the boy may have a career 
before him yet as a pacifist. 
It was only when he got out- 
side that he remembered he 
had omitted to mention the 
official object of his visit. Evi- 
dently if there were any small 
disagreement ahead between 
Bliss and his chief it would be 
Bliss who entered the lists as 
the aggrieved party. 

“This was the mood in 
which Pygmy Bliss burst upon 
an astonished Uganda. It took 
him a long time to tumble to 
it that Government had their 
grievance against him, and 
when he did discover it I 
believe he thought the official 
attitude in connection with the 
pygmy retaliatory.” 

“He would,” said Angela. 
“ He wanted the pygmy badly.” 

Angela has a very simple 
way of putting things. She 
meant that Uncle Bliss had a 
non-conducting side to him 
which was ethically invulner- 
able. 

Marjorie recognised the oracu- 
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lar wisdom of the remark. 
** Kisumu put it down to sun,” 
she said. ‘“‘I am glad I was 
not there. The meeting be- 
tween him and Claude was 
what you might call choleric. 
He accused Claude of abduct- 
ing the pygmy. Claude swears 
that he kept his temper. It 
was then that he told Bliss 
that he had sent Cuthbert to 
arrest him, and he added that 
if he didnot behave himself he 
would have him sent out of 
the country. He had only to 
sign a paper to have him de- 
ported. Bliss fairly danced 
with rage. Claude is rather 
vague about his language. He 
says he swore for five minutes 
on end without a single damn. 
‘A volume of strange scientific 
oaths,’ is his expression, what- 
ever that means. He called 
Claude an anthropoid, and had 
the audacity to threaten legal 
proceedings. They were both 
standing, Claude with his hand 
on a chair ready to pick it up 
and brain him. The club yarn 
is that Bliss told the Governor 
that if he had had an inkling of 
what Cuthbert was sent for 
he would have tied him up in 
a knot, carried him over the 
frontier, sold him to the Arab, 
and bought another pygmy. 
Claude does not confirm this 
story. He only laughed when 
I asked him if it was true, and 
said that Pygmy Bliss would 
have been considerably out of 
pocket by the transaction.” 
There is something very in- 
fectious about Marjorie’s laugh. 
We had forgotten the children 
until they joined in. Bubble, 
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gurgle ; bubble, gurgle ; bubble 
gurgle, squeak, squeak. Of 
course, they had been listening. 
How much had they taken in ? 

“Oughtn’t Uncle Bliss to 
have taken the pygmy, 
Mummy ? ”’ Irene asked. 

**Uncle Bliss? ’”? Marjorie’s 
mock-frightened gasp of horror 
and incredulity was a sort of 
new edition of her laugh. 

I hastened to reassure her. 
“Oh, don’t mind Uncle Bliss. 
He is not popular in the family. 
Besides, he is nobody’s uncle.” 

“‘ He is my godfather,” Irene 
explained loyally. 

“T am afraid he is impos- 
sible,’ Angela observed, ‘“‘ even 
as a godfather. I don’t think 
we ought to ask him here 
again.” 

“Oh, Mummy!” The chil- 
dren’s loyalty was shocked. 
They protested. The warmth 
of the alliance was unmistak- 
able. 

“You are really fond of 
Uncle Bliss ? ’’ Marjorie asked 
them. 

“* Yes, frightfully.” 

For the moment the slave- 
dealer’s prestige was re-estab- 
lished. 

** And he is going to have a 
Zoo,”’ Irene informed Marjorie. 

** And he has got a museum 
with a stuffed hippopotamus,” 
Val added. ‘‘ Have you got a 
museum ? ” 

Marjorie had skins and horns 
and a collection of butterflies. 

Val told her about his purple 
emperor. Would she like to 
see their museum? In five 


minutes the children had col- 
lected another African hunter. 
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Some of her horns, she told 
them, belonged to beasts she 
had shot, but the one she 
valued most was an antelope 
horn into which a witch-doctor 
had put his shadow. It seems 
that when you have put your 
Shadow into a horn you can do 
anything with it. It gave this 
witch-doctor great power over 
his enemies, and made him so 
strong that he became a king. 

“Could it bring a purple 
emperor down from a tree?” 
Val asked. 

“Yes, but it must be your 
own shadow, otherwise it is 
no good. The _ witch-doctor 
died, so it was no good to him 
or to any one else in the tribe. 
In fact, they were rather afraid 
of it. They thought it brought 
them ill-luck. That is why 
they gave it to me. It was 
just after an earthquake.” 

Marjorie smiled at this recol- 
lection. 

“* Everybody was very fright- 
ened, but nobody was a penny 
the worse. They had no roofs 
to fall on them, you see. Can 
you guess why the god who 
lives under the earth and shakes 
it is a woman ? ” 

The children gave it up. 

‘Because she makes a lot 
of fuss and does nothing. That 
was what Chimbashi told me. 
Not very polite of him, was it?” 

Irene asked for more Chim- 
bashi. 

“Who made the spots on 
the moon?” Marjorie asked 
her. 


“The sun ? ” 
“Quite right. You’ve 
guessed it in one. The sul 
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and moon had a beer quarrel, 
and the sun threw mud at the 
moon. It stuck. ‘How should 
the moon wash it off?’ Chim- 
bashi asked, having no hands.” 
Marjorie entertained us with 
folk-tales and riddles through 
lunch. The children’s appetite 
was insatiable. Marjorie said 
it made her feel like the clown 
at the circus. “One more 
riddle, then. Why did the 
early Christian martyrs fre- 
quent the A.B.C.? Give it up ? 
Because they preferred it to 
lions. No, Chimbashi did not 
tell me that. I made it up.” 
After lunch she was carried 
off like Uncle Bliss to see the 
museum. She was greatly im- 
pressed by the purple emperor 
and the lunatic’s wooden shoe, 
and she was so enraptured by 
the caddis worm, or the house 
it had built of sticks and 
pebbles and bits of shell, that 
the children gave it her; there 
were plenty of duplicates in 
the stream at the bottom of 
the garden. And in exchange 
she promised them a Goliath 
beetle, the biggest beetle in 
the world, which goes planing 
down the wind like a sea-gull 
or an aeroplane. And a dead- 
leaf insect ; with folded wings, 
you couldn’t tell it from a 
crumpled-up leaf; and a blue 
bird-winged butterfly, and an 
enormous African papilio. And 
when she could lay her hands 
on it she would send them the 
antelope’s horn with the chief’s 
shadow init. She believed it 
Was in &@ case at her agent’s, 
but she had not seen it since 
the day it was presented to her. 
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The children escorted her 
back from the schoolroom, one 
on each side, with a show of 
idolatrous proprietorship which 
made me doubtful of Uncle 
Bliss’ continued ascendancy. 
Direct action of some kind was 
needed on the part of the slave- 
dealer if he meant to maintain 
his prestige. I almost wished 
it had been wet in the morning. 
It would have been interesting 
to see him and Marjorie to- 
gether. In the middle of lunch 
the rain came down in torrents, 
and went on until after tea. 
Angela was saying that it was 
a mere fluke, a meteorological 
caprice, that he was not with 
us, when all of a sudden he 
bore down on us on his bicycle 
like an unexpected eclipse. 

We all met in the drive. 
Marjorie was walking home, 
and we were seeing her to the 
gate. Uncle Bliss dismounted 
and shook hands quite heartily. 

“T am sorry you could not 
come to lunch,” Angela said. 

“T am glad you are sorry,” 
was his retort. 

What did he mean by that ? 
He prized Angela’s disappoint- 
ment, I suppose. It was a 
very positive statement, and 
obviously sincere. Uncle Bliss 
sometimes came out with things 
which made you suspect that 
he was human underneath. 

Angela introduced them. 
Uncle Bliss fixed our guest 
with his impersonal stare. 

“Who? ” he said. 

Angela repeated Marjorie’s 
name. Uncle Bliss examined 


her perfunctorily, as if she had 
been some exhibit in a dealer’s 
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collection, and he not in a pur- 
chasing vein. 

Marjorie’s survey of Uncle 
Bliss, on the contrary, was in- 
terested, I was going to say 
responsive, but there was noth- 
ing to respond to. Anyhow, 
she included him in her scheme 
of things. She looked at him 
keenly, even expectantly, the 
friendly challenging look of the 
woman who is habitually pleas- 
ant, but quite ready for a 
skirmish. 

Uncle Bliss, however, was 
not in an oncoming mood. He 
only said, ““Been in Africa. Eh? 
You like Africa? That’s right.” 

Marjorie laughed her crow 
pheasant laugh which touches a 
Sympathetic nerve in most 
vertebre. 

Uncle Bliss looked at her 
again; this time a little more 
curiously. ‘Funny country, 
Africa,’’ he said. Whether it 
was funny because Marjorie 
laughed at it, or because it 
had produced that peculiar 
laugh in Marjorie, he did not 
explain, but turned to Angela 
and demanded abruptly, 
“Where are the children ? ” 

And that was all that passed 
between these mighty hunters. 
Uncle Bliss had his stock of 
formulas for these encounters. 
They served as chevaux-de-frise 
to his unassailable self-preoccu- 
pation, creating a solitude all 
round him. There was little 
variety in them, only he had a 
way of talking to children as 
if they were grown-ups—in 
which case the defences were 
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sometimes carried,—and to 
grown-ups as if they were 
children. The funny part of 
it was that Marjorie had shot 
just as many lions as he—I 
believe more,—and she had 
stood up to charging buffaloes, 
and was going to help to govern 
Africa. 

“Did you tell him anything 
about her? ” I asked Angela, 
when he had disappeared with 
the children. 

Angela had told him a great 
deal, and suggested that they 
might like to compare notes, 
but he wouldn’t listen. She 
couldn’t get it through to him. 
He was too full of the Clapper- 
house. It was only when she 
told him that Marjorie was 
engaged to Sir Claude Critchley 
that he seemed to realise whom 
she was talking about. ‘The 
name sank in, took him out of 
himself, and, of course, back 
into himself, but with some- 
thing that connected him tang- 
ibly with his surroundings. 

“Critchley, did you say? 
Engaged? Do you mean to 
say that she is going to mairy 
him 1 o> 

Angela told him that they 
were going to be married at 
Kisumu in the autumn. 

Uncle Bliss dug his pointed 
stick into the gravel. “ Poor 
girl, poor girl! ” he said. Then 
after a pause and further sav- 
age prodding of the gravel, as 
if he had got the point into 
Critchley’s abdomen, “ Well, 
well, let’s hope she will make 
him sorry for it.” 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE BULL. 


BY GEORGE ADAM, 


(Formerly Paris Correspondent of ‘The Times.’) 


His Britannic Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Paris is usually a 
considerable figure in world 
business. Even in days when 
the terrors of rapid communica- 
tion tend to deprive diplomats 
all over the world of any 
opportunity of personal in- 
itiative, the Paris Embassy, 
the nearest of them all to 
London, is regarded as a prize. 
Within more or less recent 
years the post has been held 
by men of most varied dis- 
tinction and attainment. There 
have been Pro-Consuls such as 
Dufferin and Hardinge, men 
of letters such as Lytton and 
Crewe, heads of great English 
families such as Derby, steady- 
going diplomats of the Monson 
type, and men more dependent 
upon the sturdiness of their 
character than upon the finesse 
of their intelligence, such as 
the late Lord Bertie of Thame. 

They have all left their 
patine of history behind them 
on No. 39 Rue du Faubourg 
St Honoré, which was pur- 
chased by the Iron Duke as an 
Embassy for the ridiculous sum 
of £40,000. Each temporary 
occupant has shown off with 
pride to a changing set of 
guests the beauties of the gar- 
den, the splendour of the fam- 
ous gold plate, once the pro- 
perty—as was the house—of 
Pauline Borghese. Lytton was 


a polished cultured man of 
literary tastes. Under his reign 
the Embassy became a centre 
of fashionable and artistic life 
in Paris. With Monson its 
guests were found rather more 
strictly in official circles. Sol- 
diers and great names of the 
aristocracy figured most fre- 
quently in the entertainment 
book of Lord Derby’s days. 
Lord Bertie, who for a Paris 
Ambassador was a man of 
moderate means, was, with 
great injustice, sometimes re- 
proached by the ignorant for 
never doing any entertaining 
at all. Such complaints were 
usually to be found in the 
mouths of self-important bores 
and social climbers, whose ac- 
quaintance with the Embassy 
was limited strictly by an 
invitation to the annual re- 
ception on the King’s birthday 
or to the annual garden party. 
As a matter of fact, Bertie, 
for a man so inherently Tory, 
indeed almost snobbish in his 
social ideas, had a very large 
acquaintance in all kinds of 
the many forms of Society in 
France. He entertained a curi- 
ous mixture of Rothschilds, 
Gunzbourgs, and old French 
aristocracy of the Saint Ger- 
main vintage, leavened by fre- 
quent visits from British Min- 
isters, men from the front, 
and Members of Parliament, 
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among whom were several re- 
presentatives of Labour. 

An Ambassador even nowa- 
days is very much in the posi- 
tion of the captain of a battle- 
ship. Although the father of 
his official family, he never- 
theless occupies an aloof emi- 
nence. He has not to dine in 
solitary state, but just the 
same he is a person apart. 
He represents his Sovereign, 
and for that reason is forced 
to surround himself with cir- 
cumstances of state, with bar- 
riers against indiscretion, with 
social barbed - wire entangle- 
ments which are not required 
by the ordinary politician or 
even statesman. 

An Ambassador is very much 
more really the personal re- 
presentative of his Sovereign 
than is imagined by the general 
public. He constantly has to 
report directly to the King, 
and to convey personal mes- 
sages to the head of the State 
to which he is accredited. 
Every action he performs, every 
house he visits, every friend- 
ship he makes, is therefore in- 
vested with special significance. 
He has to be further above 
criticism than Cesar’s wife, and 
more royalist than the King. 
He can never let himself go, 
and, like the clergyman pitied 
by the child, does not even get 
his Sundays off. Moreover, as 
well as being the personal re- 
presentative of the King, he 
has to be that anonymous 
freak, the personification of 
his country’s policy. 

An ordinary humdrum Am- 
bassador—and Heaven knows 


His Excellency the Bull. 
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there have been too many of 
them—acts up to the specifica- 
tion without too much self- 
repression, moves through his 
daily round of ceremonial duties 
with distinction, carries out 
his task as royal postman 
with becoming dignity, retires 
full of honours, and is forgotten 
by his grateful countrymen 
about a week afterwards. But 
the really big man manages 
by sheer force of character to 
remain himself amid all the 
flummery of diplomatic exist- 
ence, and succeeds in putting 
flesh upon the skeleton of 
traditional policy, and in send- 
ing the blood of reality coursing 
through its veins. 

Such a man was Lord Bertie, 
and it will be a thousand 
pities if the extracts from his 
diary, edited by Lady Algernon 
Gordon Lennox, are not as 
quickly as possible followed 
up by a more serious picture 
of a great servant of the 
public. Naturally it is far too 
soon for official archives to 
yield up the true story of the 
many occasions, both before 
the war and during the war, 
when his intervention carried 
decisive weight in European 
affairs. Lady Algernon Gordon 
Lennox would have been better 
advised to wait until all these 
materials for a fitting memorial 
to Lord Bertie were available, 
than to have published a book 
consisting of nothing but the 
random thoughts of an old 
man jotted down at the end 
of the day in front of his 
study fire in dressing-gown and 
slippers. A picture thus drawl 
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can only give an erroneous 
idea of @ man who was a 
great Ambassador, and filled 
a great part in the greatest 
tragedy history has yet pro- 
duced. 


Lord Bertie came to Paris 
from Rome in 1905, and it was 
not long .before the German 
Foreign Office considered that 
he, Cartwright of Vienna, and 
Lord Hardinge, were the three 
ablest instruments of the Brit- 
ish policy associated with King 
Edward. In 1904 the Anglo- 
French Convention had laid a 
firm foundation for the Entente 
Cordiale by removing all over 
the world most of the points 
of friction between the two 
countries. In the very year 
of Bertie’s arrival at the Paris 
Embassy, Germany began the 
policy of rudely testing the 
strength of this new under- 
standing, a policy which eventu- 
ally led to war in 1914. 

France was but little able to 
resist German pressure. The 
last hopes of victory for her 
Russian ally had been sent to 
the bottom in Tsushima’s 
straits. The French Army was 
thoroughly disorganised, lacked 
artillery, munitions, and, above 
all, confidence in itself. Del- 
cassé, the ablest and certainly 
the most secretive Foreign Min- 
ister the Third Republic has 
had, suddenly found himself 
confronted with the fact that 
in the long run foreign policy, 
however skilful, is only worth 
the weight of the punch behind 
it. So when Germany, under 
threat of war, demanded his 


resignation, his Cabinet col- 
leagues flung him like a second 
Jonah to the German whale. 

Delcassé throughout his long 
seven years of office had been 
the consistent advocate of 
Franco-Russian and of Anglo- 
French co-operation. His de- 
parture constituted a formid- 
able set-back for those causes. 
It led at the very outset of 
Bertie’s career as Ambassador 
in Paris to an almost complete 
reversal of policy. It gave a 
free field to those French poli- 
ticians, notable among whom 
was Monsieur Caillaux, who 
saw in an arrangement with 
Germany based upon accept- 
ance of the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and upon co-opera- 
tion in the economic and 
colonial field, the best guarantee 
of peace for France. Such a 
policy could then clearly have 
bad but one result—namely, 
to isolate Britain in Europe, 
and to put to death the frail 
new-born child, the Entente 
Cordiale. 

Almost simultaneously the 
great Tory landslide in Britain 
had brought men into power, 
the general tendency of whose 
Party was to disbelieve in the 
possibility of there being people 
mad enough to contemplate a 
European war. They trusted 
overmuch to the efficacy of 
vague or, at best, but sloppily- 
defined friendships between 
peoples, and the general brother- 
hood of man, to ensure the con- 
tinuance of peace. During the 
first years of Bertie’s stay in 
Paris he had therefore to deal 
with a French Government 
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which throughout the Moroccan 
negotiations until the fall of 
Caillaux was engaged in a sur- 
reptitious, but none the less 
vigorous, flirtation with Ger- 
many, and with a British Gov- 
ernment which, looking askance 
at any binding agreement with 
France, was by every means in 
its power encouraging the de- 
velopment of Anglo-German re- 
lations. Only with consider- 
able difficulty could Lord Bertie 
justify to his French friends 
the reception given officially 
to the constant stream of Ger- 
man burgomasters, German edi- 
tors, German doctors, and dele- 
gations of every kind which 
poured into England at that 
time. Similarly it was im- 
possible for him to explain 
away to his own Government 
the backstairs efforts of Cail- 
laux to make a secret bargain 
with Germany at British ex- 
pense. Frenchmen who were 
in favour of an understanding 
with Great Britain always 
sought throughout that twi- 
light period to show that Great 
Britain was more definitely 
committed to come to the 
military support of France in 
the event of war than was 
actually the case, while in 
France André Tardieu and 
many another spokesman of 
the Government constantly 
hinted at the existence of a 
definite defensive military alli- 
ance. British Ministers, tak- 
ing their stand upon the ex- 
tremely elastic terms of the 
letters exchanged, rose time 
after time in Parliament to 
blunt the curiosity of mem- 
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bers, stating that Great Britain 
was in no way committed to 
come to the help of any one 
in Europe. 

Bertie saw long before the 
war the risks Britain ran of 
again being called “ perfide 
Albion” so long as French 
public opinion was being edu- 
cated up to a firm faith in the 
existence of this non-existent 
alliance. This business of tell- 
ing France that she was ex- 
aggerating the nature of a very 
vague commitment into a de- 
finite military and diplomatic 
document was carried out in 
the most ruthless manner by 
the Ambassador. 

He was a man of strong 
character, violent likes and 
dislikes, and unconquerable pre- 
judices. He was also a thor- 
oughly loyal gentleman; for 
a liar and a humbug he had 
an unerring nose. He never 
concealed his opinion, and 
scorned to soften its expression. 
He was rude—brutally, need- 
lessly rude if you like—to the 
hundreds of people who passed 
through Paris who had some 
little axe to grind, or who just 
imagined that they should call 
upon the Ambassador because 
they bore an introduction from 
some otherwise omnipotent per- 
sonage in England. His scorn 
for the average politician was 
immeasurable. He loathed 
their manners, denied their 
honesty, and suspected their 
bodily cleanliness. At a private 
dinner-party arranged by Lord 
Murray of Elibank for discus- 
sion of a new shell scandal, 
Stephen Pichon, then Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, was seated 
opposite Bertie, who remarked 
to me in a clarion voice, ‘“‘I 
wish to God that fellow Pichon 
wouldn’t clean his ears with 
his tooth-pick.’”’ Pichon, be- 
traying an unexpected know- 
ledge of English, dropped the 
offending vacuum cleaner, and 
remained as friendly as before 
with the Ambassador. It was 
Lord Bertie’s supreme gift, as 
Lord Grey has said, that he 
was Frank Bertie, and French 
people with whom he came into 
touch allowed him to speak his 
mind with cruel freedom, for 
they quickly realised that in 
all he said he was utterly 
honest. Israel Zangwill tells 
the story of two Jewish com- 
mercials travelling in the same 
line of goods who met at 
Moscow. One said to the other, 
looking him straight in the 
eyes, “‘ Where are you going to, 
Isaac, when you leave Moscow?” 
Isaac replied, “I’m going to 
Nijni Novgorod fair.” The 
other, still looking him straight 
in the eyes, replied, ‘‘ You liar, 
you are.” In the same way 
Bertie told the truth so furi- 
ously that every dishonest mind 
imagined that he must be lying. 
Through all troubles arising 
from the existence of the Liberal 
Government in England and 
of a Radical Government in 
France, both suspicious of the 
Entente, through all the shoals 
of diplomacy in one of the 
trickiest capitals in Europe, 
Bertie’s shrewdness steered a 
true course, and brought the 
Entente Cordiale serenely to 
harbour. 
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When war breaks out diplo- 
macy, for a time at any rate, 
takes a back seat. Bertie, 
in the last feverish days of 
dying peace, felt perhaps more 
than most men the shameful 
possibility of British absten- 
tion. He was convinced that 
if in July the British Cabinet 
had chosen to announce to the 
world that in the event of 
attack by Germany, Britain 
would be on the side of France, 
Germany would have recoiled 
from the prospect of certain 
defeat, and peace would have 
been saved for a time. I ques- 
tioned Delcassé (once again by 
the eternal revenge of history 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
on this point just after the 
battle of the Marne. Delcassé 
shared Bertie’s view, and added, 
‘But it would have been a 
disaster, for Britain in a few 
years’ time would have become 
so penetrated by German pro- 
paganda that, even if France 
had not to fight alone, Britain 
would have entered the war 
later than she did, and without 
the same unanimity of pur- 
pose.” 

President Poincaré was at 
that time of the same opinion, 
as he showed in an autograph 
letter to King George. Bertie 
went to the Elysée at mid- 
night with the King’s consti- 
tutional reply, and it was with 
a heavy and a doubting heart 
that he did so. The next 
morning I told him that I had 
devoted my first and my last 
message in ‘The Times’ war 
code to chronicling this mid- 
night visit, for I found it 
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irresistible to inform ‘The 
Times’ that “Fanny” had 
met “ Maisie” at midnight. 
Lord Bertie was “ Maisie ” in 
the code, and he thoroughly 
appreciated the inadequacy of 
the word to describe a man 
who enjoyed the nickname of 
“the Bull.” 

This nickname might easily 
have been justified by his 
Excellency’s physical and sar- 
torial appearance. He was 
sturdily built, had a wealth of 
silver-white and very curly hair, 
his rosy pink face was lit up 
by eyes of quite astonishingly 
bright blue. He _ habitually 
wore generously-cut trousers, 
with Farmer Giles top pockets, 
where his hands were to be 
found on most occasions. In 
those last days of peace (which 
were extremely hot) he usu- 
ally wore a light grey frock- 
coat, an Ascot grey top-hat, 
almost hidden by a buff-col- 
oured, green-lined, sun um- 
brella. He looked like the 
best type of John Bull. He 
was somewhat eccentric as John 
Bull, for while waiting to see 
the Foreign Minister in the 
golden and crimson anteroom 
of the Quai d’Orsay, he nearly 
always indulged in a comic little 
caper with his feet, which en- 
deared him tremendously to 
the old chief usher, who always 
held him to be “le vrai John 
Bull.” and when news of his 
death reached Paris, said with 
real sorrow, “ We'll miss his 
little pirouette.” 

It was, I am afraid, for 
quite other reasons that Lori 
Bertie earned his nickname. 
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He had a Johnsonian habit 
of goring and tossing people 
in conversation which did not 
increase his popularity. He 
detested fools, suspected bril 
liant men of quackery, and 
loathed journalists. He was 
always at great pains to dis- 
play as openly as possible his 
contempt for people of whom 
he did not approve. His Rus- 
sian colleague Isvolsky became 
so Offended by Bertie’s con- 
stant references to the Czar’s 
Ambassador as a liar, that for 
@ time all social relations be- 
tween the two Embassies came 
to an end. No Ambassador 


likes being called “lying Tom.” 

For the unfortunate who 
practised my profession of 
journalism he kept a specially 
rude rod in pickle, and having 
heard this I for a time success- 
fully kept out of His Excel- 


lency’s path, a task rendered 
all the easier to me by the 
firm way in which my then 
chief kept the Ambassador to 
himself as his own rightful 
prey. There came a time when 
I was forced into meeting 
Bertie. I had called at the 
Quai d’Orsay, and, hanging 
on the office walls of a friend, 
I noticed a map of Asia Minor 
across which straggled a nul- 
ber of different-coloured cater- 
pillars. When I asked, I was 
told that the map gave the 
trace of the new railways 10 
be built by France, Russia, 
and Turkey, as laid down in 4 
treaty to be initialled that 
very afternoon at the Qual 
d’Orsay. My friend gave me 
the map and a copy of the 
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agreement, and was surprised 
that I had not known all 
about it. Feeling that perhaps 
I ought to have done so, I 
went to the Embassy to ask 
George Grahame, now Am- 
bassador in Brussels, and found 
to my surprise that he shared 
my ignorance. He took the 
documents to the Ambassador, 
who wanted to see me. I went 
to him in fear and trembling. 
A row with the Ambassador 
might have jeopardised all my 
prospects, and I very much 
doubted my ability to control 
my Scottish temper in the 
event of Bertie treating me 
with the ruthlessness usually 
meted out to my colleagues. 
Bertie, who was poring over the 
map, turned his head a little 
on one side, and jerked out 
at me, “How much did this 
cost you?’ I replied, defen- 
sively aggressive, that it had 
only cost me the trouble of 
calling at the Quai d’Orsay, 
and agreed with him that if 
he had taken the trouble to go 
there too he would probably 
have had the same documents. 
He at once became pleasant, 
and throughout his stay in 
Paris my relations with him 
were extremely agreeable. 

He warned me in early days 
that I was not to expect any 
hews from the Embassy. He 
held very firmly the view that 
an Embassy was more than 
& news-gathering centre, and 
objected violently to any 
tendency on the part of 
the Foreign Office at home to 
treat him as a glorified news- 
paper correspondent. On many 
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occasions he buttressed my 
immature judgment of men 
and affairs with his experience, 
going indeed sometimes to the 
length of arranging interviews 
for me with recalcitrant min- 
isters, or getting definite an- 
swers from evasive statesmen. 
He used to justify the deferen- 
tial treatment he accorded me 
by saying that ‘ The Times ’ was 
not a newspaper but an organ. 
This did not prevent him taking 
an immense amount of joy in 
trying to make me embarrassed 
with chaff about the ‘‘ ha’penny 
‘Times,’ the ‘Daily Mail.’” 
Bertie had ingrained in him 
the old Tory spirit which makes 
men bank at Coutts’, buy their 
clothes at Poole’s, their tea at 
Twinings’, and their newspaper 
from Printing House Square. 
Knowing that he had this 
attitude towards life, it was 
surprising to find that his dis- 
like for the ‘Daily Mail’ did 
not include a contempt for its 
owner, Lord Northcliffe. Bertie 
approved of the shell scandal, 
as indeed did nearly everybody 
else in France who was most 
directly affected by it. The 
methods used in exposing it 
undoubtedly jarred upon his 
idea that all dirty linen had 
better be washed at midnight 
in the cellar, in a London fog. 
The theatricality of Carmelite 
journalism upset him, but he 
realised that it was vitally 
necessary to jolt people at 
home out of their complacency, 
if the tremendous burdens of 
industrial warfare were to be 
shouldered. Printing House 
Square has methods of alarm- 
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ing the public which are more 
sedate than those employed 
by Carmelite House, and per- 
haps it was chiefly as lord of 
‘The Times’ that Northcliffe 
found favour in Bertie’s eyes. 
In any case he was ever an 
admirer of efficiency, and effi- 
ciency for him, as with North- 
cliffe, was composed of about 
90 per cent “ flair.” 

Bertie’s instinct for approach- 
ing trouble, and the quickness 
with which he threw out fortifi- 
cations against it, were almost 
uncanny. One afternoon, as I 
was leaving, Bertie pressed me 
to stay on to tea, adding as a 
bait that Arthur Henderson 
was coming. Henderson had 
just returned from his ill-fated 
survey of the opening phases 
of Russia’s tragedy, and was 
apparently eager himself to 


take the part of a Kerensky in 
England, so I naturally felt 
grateful to His Excellency’s 
kindness in letting me have 
this opportunity of meeting 


him. Bertie quickly put to 
flight all my thoughts as to 
his disinterestedness by saying 
that Henderson was in some 
kind of trouble, and he did not 
want to have to talk con- 
fidentially with him. The pres- 
ence of Lady Feodorovna and 
Lord and Lady Hartington had 
not seemed to Bertie to con- 
stitute a sufficient defence, so 
when Henderson came down the 
few steps on to the terrace he 
found himself in the presence 
not only of a tea-party gathered 
under the red sun umbrellas 
in the garden, but of a tea- 
party which included in my 
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person a professional eaves- 
dropper. Bertie firmly put 
Henderson next his wife, and 
equally firmly pushed me in the 
seat on Henderson’s right, re- 
marking gaily, “No, Adam, 
you sit next Mr Henderson. 
He must want to tell you a lot 
about Russia.”’ Never was 
there a man who had less desire 
to talk to a newspaper corre- 
spondent than Arthur Hender- 
son, who had to leave for Lon- 
don having only been able to 
tell Lord Bertie that Lloyd 
George’s days seemed num- 
bered, and that he himself 
would in all probability be the 
next Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. A few days afterwards 
when Henderson, indignant at 
being kept waiting on the mat 
in Downing Street, resigned, 
Bertie thanked me for having 
helped him out of a difficult 
hole. 

Although the soul of honesty, 
Bertie could not refrain from 
the use of such harmless little 
tactical devices. Indeed, he 
used them with great effect as 
a rule. Lloyd George and 
Briand made their first real 
acquaintance while the former 
was Minister of Munitions and 
the latter Minister of Justice, 
and therefore Vice-President of 
the French Government. Some 
grave question relating to the 
manufacture of shell fuses had 
to be discussed. Lloyd George 
arrived in Paris flanked with 
his usual army of technical 
experts. He found that he 
had to discuss the point at 
issue with the Minister of Jus- 
tice. Briand knew nothing 
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whatever about shells except 
that some exploded, and that 
at that moment quite: an ex- 
traordinary number did not 
explode at all. 

Speech-making, rather than 
shell manufacture, was Briand’s 
strong suit. When he met 
Lloyd George, he treated the 
matter in discussion in the lofty 
Latin manner. The eternal ver- 
ities of Justice and Humanity, 
the Rights of Man, the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, all 
contributed to Briand’s dis- 
course. Lloyd George and his 
advisers came away with a com- 
pletely wrong impression that 
Briand was nothing but a 
wind-bag. Murray of Elibank, 
who saw, as did a good many 
people in those days, that both 
Briand and Lloyd George were 
almost inevitably destined to 
be Prime Ministers together, 
enlisted the ready aid of the 
Ambassador in effacing the bad 
impression made upon Lloyd 
George’s mind of Briand’s quali- 
fications as a statesman. He 
asked them both to a dinner 
at the Embassy, which ended 
in an informal conversation of 
the host and his two guests in 
the first-floor snuggery of the 
Embassy. The next day Bertie 
reported progress with his back 
to the fire, his hands well down 
in his pockets, and with a some- 
what malicious chuckle he said: 
“Well, it went very well. 
Briand was first to come, and 
when Lloyd George came into 
the room he ran towards him 
with a French flow of how 
charmed he was to meet him 
again and so forth, and Lloyd 
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George, who only understood 
one word of French in twelve, 
looked at him celtically from 
underneath his shaggy eye- 
brows, threw his forefinger out 
at him, and remarked cryptic- 
ally, ‘ That’s it.’ Then we went 
in to dine. They both enjoyed 
it. Each said how much he 
admired the other’s qualities of 
heart and of mind, and things 
went like a wedding. Of 
course,” said Bertie, jingling 
his keys, “‘I was interpreting, 
and they don’t know half the 
pleasant things they said to 
each other.” 

This is a good example of 
the diplomatic bluff of which 
Lord Bertie was capable. He 
was bluff in another sense also, 
for he was not called a bull for 
nothing. 

One night he found himself 
seated next Gabriel Hanotaux, 
who distinguished himself at 
the time of the Fashoda inci- 
dent, as was perhaps his duty, 
by definitely marked Anglo- 
phobia. It fell to his lot, as 
Foreign Minister, to conduct 
the Fashoda negotiations, and 
the reputation he then acquired 
as a devourer of the British had 
not epdeared him to Bertie’s 
heart. Politeness, however, 
naturally prevailed during din- 
ner, and Hanotaux talked of 
many things with the empty 
drawing-room grace of the 
French Academician. One of 


the topics he started was a 
speculation as to how the igno- 
rant peasant of the north of 
France was going to be per- 
suaded of the utter falsity of 
the idea set up abroad by 
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German propaganda that the 
British Army, having occupied 
Flanders, never intended to 
evacuate it, and was going to 
occupy Calais for ever. Bertie, 
with a toss of his horns, snorted 
out in reply, ‘ It’ll be damned 
difficult. We stayed a devil 
of a time when we last took 
Calais, if you remember.” The 
fact that he had addressed this 
“if you remember” to the 
most eminent historian in 
France gave the remark a rare 
savour on Bertie’s palate. 
Naturally in Franco-British 
relations during the war mis- 
understandings and amusing in- 
cidents frequently arose out of 
the confusion of languages. 
They always vastly amused 
Bertie, who made quite a col- 
lection of them. One night at 
dinner M. Painlevé, then Minis- 
ter of War, told a story about 
the French of Grey and Asquith. 
He was quoting one of his col- 
leagues, who declared, “‘ As- 
quith remembers his first sen- 
tence, which more or less says 
what he means. He wonders 
what he is saying in his second. 
In his third he says what no 
man has ever yet meant, and 
then sits down, having admir- 
ably explained the precise policy 
of his Government. Grey only 
knows ‘Oui’ and ‘Non,’ and 
uses both with deadly effect.” 
Another of the gems of 
Bertie’s collection depicts Lloyd 
George in an amusing light. 
When for the first time he ap- 
peared at an Allied Conference 
as Prime Minister, Briand took 
the opportunity of welcoming 
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him in a speech of more than 
usual fervour. Lloyd George 
was the Man of Destiny; had 
the fire of the Celt; was the 
appointed leader on the path 
to victory. Briand, who, to 
my mind, is the best orator in 
France, very nearly buried 
Lloyd George under flowers. 
At that time the British Prime 
Minister’s knowledge of French 
was somewhat scrappy, and 
led him to punctuate Briand’s 
eulogy of himself with liberal, 
if uncomprehending, “ Hear! 
Hears.” When Briand sat 
down, Lloyd George, who had 
become the leader of the ap- 
plause around the table, con- 
gratulated him warmly, and 
added, “‘ That’s what I have 
been saying myself for months 
past.” 

Through years of blood and 
sorrow Lloyd George and many 
other people have since learned 
French and many other things. 
Yet there are few men to-day 
as well qualified as was Bertie 
to act as a real interpreter 
between those two ‘“ mutually 
incomprehensible and mutually 
indispensable ” peoples, the 
French and the British. In 
spite of his long residence 
abroad, he retained to the last 
all the qualities essential in 
the make-up of a Briton, and 
yet at the same time managed 
to absorb a comprehension of 
the other fellow’s point of 
view—a gift rarely found among 
the people of our race. He 
really was a mid - Channel 
hyphen between the two coul- 
tries, a sort of Janus, to mix 
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metaphors, who showed his 
French face to Downing Street 
and his British face to, the 
Quai d’Orsay. The compli- 
ment which touched him most 
was conveyed in a remark by 
Paul Cambon, I think, who 
said, “‘ You are not only British 
Ambassador in Paris, you are 
also French Ambassador in 
London.” It is unfortunate 
that at present a man who has 
contributed so much to the 
real history of the world should 
be chiefly revealed in anec- 
dotic guise. Until the dread 





day dawns when open diplo- 
macy shall have become really 
open, or, in other words, when 
diplomacy shall have ceased to 
exist, it is inevitable that for 
long after their death men who 
have laboured all their lives to 
keep “the tight little island ” 
tight, should go down to a 
careless and unthinking genera- 
tion as the authors of one or 
two good stories, the possessors 
of some wit, and the wearers 
of a few Orders. 

Much more than this was 
Lord Bertie of Thame. 
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HISTORICAL personages do not 
begin to live until they become 
the subjects of legend; for 
then only do they partake of 
the immortality which belongs 
to creations of the imagina- 
tion. Where, for example, 
would Francis Drake be without 
his legendary game of bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe, or Robert Bruce 
without his spider, or King 
Alfred without his burnt cakes ? 

The romantic figure of Cap- 
tain William Kidd, which has 
impelled generations of Ameri- 
can boys to pray that if they 
be very good, God will permit 
them to be pirates (when they 
grow up), which has driven 
numberless boys and men to 
play at hunting for Kidd’s 
buried treasure on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, 
and which inspired Edgar Allan 
Poe to write the best treasure- 
finding story in the English 
language (‘The Gold Bug’), 
this romantic figure is a crea- 
tion of fiction. That is why it 
is so compellingly vital. It is 
not anchored to the dull world 
of fact, and so is able to soar 
upon the pinions of bright 
fancy. 

I am not writing of this 
William Kidd, but of another 
far, far different—the humble 
rather drab ship captain, who 
was certainly a privateer, pos- 
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sibly (though by no means 
certainly) a pirate, and who, 
after a conspicuously unfair 
trial at the London Old Bailey 
in 1701, was hanged by the 
neck at Execution Dock until 
he was dead. The legendary 
William Kidd was not bor 
until the real one had been 
safely dead and out of the way 
for many years, and the vision- 
ary treasure which the legend- 
ary hero had buried did not 
attain opulent proportions until 
the small volume of Kidd’s 
actual treasure had had time 
to be quietly forgotten. The 
William Kidd who remains to 
us, and to our kinsmen across 
the Atlantic, has exactly the 
same claim upon immortality 
aS have those other vagabonds 
of the spirit—Falstaff, the Abbé 
Coignard, Barry Lyndon, and 
Wilkins Micawber—who live in 
the imagination because they 
are the children of imagination. 

Legend has made up to 
William Kidd for the ill-usage 
of his life. He was of the 
true line of English seamen 
who combined the profession 
of privateer, under official cog- 
nisance, with that of rover or 
sea robber on their own account. 
Just as in an electrical trans- 
former the primary current 
passed through the windings 
induces another and different 
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current to appear in the second- 
ary coils, so the primary job of 
privateering induced in the 
minds of English seamen for 
five hundred years and more a 
secondary impulse towards un- 
oficial robbery in their spare 
time. I have no doubt that 
Kidd was a pretty rascal— 
that is why he interests me. I 
have little doubt that he took 
far more interest in his private 
ventures than in his official 
duties; but in these respects 
he differed not at all from all 
those other privateer-rovers, a 
dozen or more generations of 
them, who had preceded him 
in the sea story of England, 
and most of whom had not 
been hanged. It was Captain 
Kidd’s misfortune to become 
involved in politics, and he was 
offered up by the British Gov- 
ernment as a sacrifice to polit- 
ical exigencies. The criminal 
court which was entrusted with 
the job of consummating the 
sacrifice discharged its mandate 
with brisk efficiency, and with 
a complete absence of judicial 
seruple. 

First, let me give what law- 
yers call the short facts of his 
case, and then go on to tell 
his own story from his own 
point of view. We need not 
believe more of it than was 
reasonably corroborated by the 
anxiety of the court and the 
Government to suppress evi- 
dence in Kidd’s favour. 

William Kidd was by pro- 
fession a privateer, one of those 
seamen who commanded ships 
fitted out, wholly or partly, by 
Private speculators for the pur- 
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pose of operating profitably 
under a commission from the 
Crown. The typical privateers 
were, of course, the great Eliza- 
bethan sea rovers, and the 
practice of privateering flour- 
ished as an essential part of 
our maritime system from the 
days of the Normans until 
well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Out of privateering was 
developed the regular Navy, 
which, until quite recently, 
retained vestigial evidences of 
its parentage. Kidd, who is 
supposed to have been born 
in Greenock on the banks of 
Clyde, settled in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which was then a 
British colony. As a privateer 
he distinguished himself in the 
French wars of the King Dutch 
William. In 1695, when Kidd 
was getting on in life and had 
retired with a competence and 
a wife—he was fifty-two,—the 
Earl of Bellamont, Governor 
of Massachusetts, received 
urgent instructions from home 
to suppress piracy in the Indian 
Ocean. The seaboard popula- 
tion of the American colonies 
were smugglers to a man, and 
potential members of pirates’ 
crews. They were more than 
suspected of encouraging the 
piracy in Indian waters, which 
was causing great trouble to 
the East India Company. One 
of the most notorious of pirate 
ships on the Malabar coast 
was an East Indiaman, the 
Mocha frigate, which had been 
converted into a pirate by her 
own captain, one Culliford. 
Indian and Armenian - owned 
vessels trading to the Domin- 
2A 
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ions of the Great Mogul were 
easy meat for men like Culli- 
ford, for whose suppression 
the East India Company ap- 
pealed to the Home Govern- 
ment. Hence the expedition 
of William Kidd. 

William Kidd was introduced 
to Lord Bellamont as a promis- 
ing collaborator, a privateer 
with a record for good service. 
We must be careful not to 
leave Kidd’s record out of 
account, as the court which 
tried him was anxious to do. 
It must have been evidence 
in Kidd’s favour; had it not 
been, it would have been given 
full weight against him. 

A ship, the Adventure—called 
at the trial the Adventure galley, 
—of 275 tons and carrying 
thirty guns, was fitted out on 
the joint-adventure principle 
characteristic of the times. 
Maritime operations, even in 
war, were expected to pay for 
themselves. Kidd, together 
with his associates, supplied 
one-fifth of the capital cost of 
the enterprise ; the remainder 
was met by the British Govern- 
ment and by British officials 
as private speculators. Lord 
Chancellor Somers—the well- 
beloved of Macaulay, — who 
issued to Captain Kidd a special 
commission under the Great 
Seal of England and a grant 
of captured goods, was him- 
self a subscriber. The Adven- 


ture was commissioned at Ply- 
mouth in May 1696, sailed for 
New York, where her crew was 
filled up, and then proceeded 
to her pirate-cruising ground, 
which extended from Mada- 
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gascar to the East Indies, and 
to what was called the Malabar 
coast. It is important to néte 
that the bulk of Kidd’s ship’s 
company came from New York, 
a hot-bed of smugglers, and 
was recruited on the principle 
of “‘no prizes no pay.” With 
a crew of such a temper and 
so remunerated, it was certain 
that the more Kidd stuck to 
his lawful commission as a 
pirate hunter, the more he 
would invite mutiny in a crew 
which depended upon plunder 
forits pay. He got the mutinies 
all right, and at the end a 
wholesale desertion, which does 
suggest that as a sea plunderer 
Kidd did not rise to the level 
of efficiency desired and ex- 
pected of him by his crew. 

It was not until two years 
later that reports reflecting upon 
Captain Kidd, as the complete 
privateer under the Great Seal, 
began to flow in to Lord Bella- 
mont. The protégé of English 
Governors and Lord Chancel- 
lors was declared by the East 
India Company to be no better 
than a pirate himself. It was 
charged that instead of hunting 
pirates he consorted with them, 
and had engaged actively m 
their nefarious operations. . The 
truth, in so far as one is able 
to sift it out, seems to be this: 
that Kidd did not waste his 
time and risk the lives of his 
men in the barren sport of 
chasing pirates; that he left 
them to pursue their villainies 
while he himself picked up 48 
fat prizes French ships or ships 
carrying French papers. These 
French ships were lawful prizes 
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of war in terms of his commis- 
sion. Incidentally he may 
probably have captured and 
plundered some ships which were 
not lawful prizes. The Quedagh 
Merchant, of which the capture 
formed the chief count in the 
indictment against Kidd, was 
alleged by the prosecution to 
be a Moorish ship owned and 
manned principally by Armen- 
ians—though Kidd maintained 
that she bore a French pass. 
Orders were sent from London 
to Lord Bellamont to arrest 
Kidd should he return to North 
American waters, and so mat- 
ters rested until 1699, three 
years after he had begun his 
cruise as an official suppressor 
of pirates. Those three years 
were eventful ones for Captain 
Kidd. The Adventure, though 
& new ship, was a bad and 
leaky sea-boat. Disease was 
rampant, and Kidd lost from 
this cause about one-third of 
his men. The vessel’s fighting 
value was low, and more than 
once she was fired upon by 
Portuguese ships, who may 
have thought her to be a 
pirate, or, more likely, have 
resented the intrusion of a 
virtuous British ship in waters 
traditionally consecrated to 
piracy. Little of profit fell 
the Adventure’s way until she 
came upon and seized the 
Quedagh Merchant in Novem- 
ber 1697. Another Moorish 
(Indian) ship of small value 
was taken at about the same 
time. Kidd claimed that both 
were lawful prizes because they 
Sailed under French passes, of 
which more presently. By this 
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time the Adventure had become 
unseaworthy, and the crew more 
and more discontented with the 
small results to them in cash, 
so Kidd sailed with his prizes 
to the port of St Marie’s in 
Madagascar. He arrived in 
April 1698. Here at St Marie’s 
happened to be lying a true- 
blue pirate, the Culliford al- 
ready referred to, and his Mocha 
frigate ravished from her former 
proprietors, the English East 
India Company. Kidd’s crew, 
finding the undoubted pirate 
Culliford more to their rapacious 
taste than the dubious pirate 
Kidd, deserted wholesale to 
the Mocha frigate, ninety-seven 
of them, taking from the Adven- 
ture everything portable on 
which they could lay hands, 
and compelling Kidd to barri- 
cade himself and his stock of 
firearms in the great cabin. 
After an interview with Culli- 
ford (an interview upon which 
the Crown placed the most 
damning construction at his 
trial), Kidd was allowed to 
keep the Quedagh Merchant 
and the thirteen men who still 
remained loyal to him. The 
Adventure sank and was aban- 
doned, and, with a scratch 
crew, picked up somehow, Kidd 
struggled in the Quedagh Mer- 
chant across to Hispaniola 
(Hayti), arriving a year later 
in 1699. 

Here he heard of the accusa- 
tions of piracy against himself, 
and acted in a fashion con- 
sistent with substantial inno- 
cence—that is to say, innocence 
by the easy standards of two 
and a quarter centuries ago. 
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He left the Quedagh Merchant 
—a ship of 400 tons with a 
rich cargo—at Hayti, while he 
proceeded north, in a small 
sloop with the loyal remnants 
of his original crew, to Boston, 
to communicate with Lord Bel- 
lamont and to give himself up. 
It is clear that Kidd could 
have evaded arrest indefinitely 
by remaining in southern waters. 
He was arrested in July 1699, 
and entered upon his pilgrim- 
age of sacrifice. From the 
moment when Lord Bellamont 
and the officials in England, in- 
cluding the great and good 
Lord Somers, found their ad- 
ministrative acts in regard to 
Kidd challenged and violently 
reprobated in the House of 
Commons, they became eager 
to establish their white inno- 
cence and Kidd’s black guilt. 
Their defence was simply an 
error of judgment in ever be- 
lieving Kidd to have been 
other than a deceptive villain. 
And the greater villain and 
deceiver they could establish 
him to be, the better for their 
political reputations. Had Kidd 
been tried in 1699, as soon as he 
could reach England, he might 
have had a fair trial. But 
during the nearly two years 
which elapsed between his arrest 
in Boston and his appearance 
before the judges at the Old 
Bailey, the agitation in Eng- 
land against the Government 
had made his conviction and 
execution a political necessity ; 
so that Kidd did not have a 
dog’s chance. We must bear 
this in mind when we weigh 
the probabilities of his own 


[May 


story. His carefully-organised 
conviction, if it be allowed any 
impartial weight at all, is evi- 
dence in his favour. After com- 
pleting this branch of our 
inquiry, I will try to deal with 
the highly-amplified story of 
his hidden treasure. 

Kidd, with eleven associates 
—whom he described as the 
faithful remnant of a mutinous 
ship’s company,—reached Eng- 
land early in 1700, and at once 
was made use of by the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament as a stick 
with which to beat the Govern- 
ment of the day. Parliament 
demanded that the papers con- 
cerning him should be laid 
before them, and presented an 
address to the King asking 
that this trial should be post- 
poned until these papers could 
be received and considered. 
This was in March 1700, and 
it was not until a year later 
that the House of Commons 
requested that his trial should 
proceed. In the meantime Kidd 
had been examined by the 
Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and had actually 
appeared at the Bar of the 
House of Commons. These 
proceedings of the Commons 
were directed as much against 
the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment as they were against Kidd, 
whose money was taken from 
him, and who was denied legal 
assistance. The House tried 
by resolution to declare Kidd’s 
original commission and grant 
of pirates’ goods under the 
Great Seal to be illegal and 
void, but this was defeated by 
the Government. The reputa- 
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tions of the Earl of Bellamont 
and of Lord Chancellor Somers 
became deeply involved in 
Kidd’s fate, and the Govern- 
ment which supported them 
was eager to convict Kidd 
without permitting at his trial 
any public disclosure of the 
documents which had so deeply 
interested the House of Com- 
mons. So it came about that 
no evidence was allowed to 
appear of Kidd’s relations with 
Lord Bellamont and with the 
Admiralty either before the 
charge of piracy was made 
against him or after he had 
practically given himself up. 
All evidence was excluded, ex- 
cept that of the Crown for the 
prosecution on the counts of 
murder and piracy. 

To us now, to whom the 
impartial administration of jus- 
tice in criminal courts is a 
precious heirloom, the pro- 
cedure in charges of felony 
two and a half centuries ago 
will seem a monstrous travesty 
of justice. Our modern notion 
that an accused person should 
be regarded as innocent until 
he has been definitely proved 
to be guilty had no place in 
that procedure. On the other 
hand, in an indictment for 
felony, the presumption of guilt 
was so strongly held that the 
prisoner was not permitted 
Counsel for the defence, and 
the judges were as much parts 
of the Crown machinery of 
Prosecution as were the prose- 
cuting counsel themselves. The 
accused was nominally allowed 
to ask questions of the Crown 
Witnesses, but was denied 
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facilities for developing his own 
defence. William Kidd and 
the nine associates who were 
tried with him were like sheep 
surrounded by highly-trained 
wolf-hounds. Every move of 
theirs to escape the toils of 
the judicial procedure intent 
on their conviction was in- 
stantly met and countered by 
the Bench or the Crown coun- 
sel. It is significant that not 
one of Kidd’s loyal associates 
abandoned him now that their 
necks were in peril and sold 
evidence against him to the 
Crown. The prosecution was 
compelled to dig up two of the 
men—Bradinham, the Adven- 
ture’s surgeon, and one Palmer 
—who had been among the 
deserters at St Marie’s, Mada- 
gascar, and had openly joined 
Culliford, the pirate. They 
were given the choice of helping 
the Government to hang Kidd 
or of being hanged themselves. 
It was upon evidence so pro- 
cured and so tainted that Kidd 
and his loyal men were con- 
victed. 

In some respects the first 
indictment against William 
Kidd alone for the murder of 
William Moore, his gunner— 
by striking him over the head 
with a wooden bucket “ of the 
value of eightpence,’’—yielded 
a trial more interesting, as 
revealing the determination of 
the Crown to convict him, 
than did the piracy indictments 
with respect to the captured 
Quedagh Merchant and the other 
Moorish vessel. For here, in 
the trial for murder, we see 
openly displayed the loading 
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against him of the scales of 
justice. It was a surprise 
indictment of which no notice 
was given to Kidd until the 
day before the trial. For a 
long time Kidd persisted in a 
refusal to plead to the indict- 
ment, and demanded, first, the 
legal assistance of counsel, and 
secondly, the production of 
the papers which he had handed 
to Lord Bellamont, and which 
were in the possession of the 
Admiralty. These papers, ac- 
cording to Kidd—whose asser- 
tion could at once have been 
disproved by their production, 
—were the French passes of 
the ships which he had cap- 
tured, and concerning which 
he was accused of piracy. The 
court held that Kidd must 
first of all plead to the indict- 
ment; if not, he would be 
declared out of hand to be 
guilty and be sentenced. In 
spite of this threat Kidd stuck 
bravely to his point. ‘ My 
papers were all seized,’”’ said 
he, “and I cannot make my 
defence without them. I desire 
that my trial may be put off 
until I can have them.... 
If your lordships permit those 
papers to be read they will 
justify me.” But their lord- 
ships had no intention of allow- 
ing those papers to be pro- 
duced and read. The Admir- 
alty had them and stuck to 
them, and the court declined 
to call for them. If the papers 
were the French passes, as 
declared by Kidd, under which 
the Moorish ships had sailed, 
the court might have con- 
victed Kidd for the murder of 
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his gunner, but could not pos- 
sibly have maintained against 
him the indictments for piracy. 
Ships sailing with French papers 
were lawful prizes within the 
express terms of Kidd’s com- 
mission. So on _ technical 
grounds Kidd was refused coun- 
sel, his money—except £50 re- 
turned to him on the eve of 
his trial—was retained by the 
Crown, and the evidence of 
the French passes was not 
admitted. At last Kidd was 
browbeaten into making a plea 
of not guilty, a plea which at 
once set in motion the wheels 
designed to crush him. 

Clerk of Arraigns. How wilt 
thou be tried ? 
Kidd. By 

country. 

Clerk of Arraigns. God send 
thee a good deliverance. 

It was asking a good deal of 
God under the circumstances, 
especially as the French passes, 
under which the Moorish ves- 
sels had sailed, existed in fact 
and not in Kidd’s imagination. 
Copies of them are to be found 
in the Journals of the House 
of Commons (Vol. 13, page 21), 
and they are printed in Appen- 
dix C of Sir C. N. Dalton’s 
book, ‘ The Real Captain Kidd : 
A Vindication.’ Though the 
Lord Chief Baron and other 
judges sitting on the degraded 
Bench knew that these passes 
had only to be called for to be 
produced—as the House of 
Commons had directed,—they 
persisted in maintaining the 
pretence all through the trials 
that they had no existence. — 

Lord Chief Baron Ward (um 
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summing up to the jury). And 
as to the French passes, there 
is nothing of that appears by 
any proof; and, for aught I 
can see, none saw them but 
himself, if there were ever 
any. 

It is evident that William 
Kidd was indicted on rather a 
trumped-up charge of murder- 
ing his gunner, by striking him 
on the side of his head with an 
eightpenny wooden bucket, in 
order to secure his conviction 
and execution somehow. The 
piracy indictments with their 
concealment of the essential 
facts, which Kidd claimed to 
be revealed by his papers—a 
claim which was confirmed by 
the action of the court and the 
Government in holding back 
those papers,—these piracy in- 
dictments might have failed 
even with a tame jury already 
prejudiced against Kidd by 
more than a year of public 
agitation. But once Kidd had 
been convicted and sentenced 
to death for murder, it was 
comparatively easy to get him 
convicted also for piracy; he 
could only be hanged once 
anyhow. So the murder indict- 
ment was taken first, and the 
steps essential to Kidd’s con- 
viction, of shutting out his 
Own evidence, were taken on 
the murder indictment, with 
which they had nothing to do, 
and could therefore be dis- 
missed as irrelevant, rather 
than on the piracy indictments 
to which Kidd’s papers were 
highly relevant. The manwuv- 
Ting of the prosecution, assisted 
by the judges, resulted in Kidd 
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not being tried at all, in our 
modern sense of judicial trial. 
He was convicted simply on 
the case for the prosecution, 
given by witnesses who were 
not cross-examined. He may 
have been guilty of piracy, 
though his guilt was not proved 
by what we should regard as 
trustworthy and sifted evi- 
dence; he certainly was not 
guilty of murder. At the worst, 
the offence committed by him 
with the wooden bucket was 
no more heinous than man- 
slaughter, and might, with an 
unprejudiced court, have been 
adjudged something less than 
manslaughter. 

The murder charge resolved 
itself into this: a dispute arose 
between Captain Kidd and the 
gunner, William Moore, on the 
deck of the Adventure galley. 
The two witnesses for the 
Crown, Robert Bradinham, the 
ship’s surgeon, and Joseph 
Palmer—the deserters who had 
been turned to the purposes 
of King’s Evidence,—supported 
the charge that the assault by 
Kidd upon the gunner was un- 
provoked. Accordingto Palmer, 
an eye-witness, Kidd called 
Moore a “lousy dog.” “If I 
am a lousy dog,” replied Moore, 
“you have made me so. You 
have brought me to ruin and 
many more.” Whereupon Cap- 
tain Kidd, crying out, “ Have 
I ruined you, ye dog?” took 
a bucket bound with iron hoops 
and struck him on the right 
side of the head, of which he 
died the next day. Bradinham, 
the ship’s surgeon, who had 
not seen the blow given, de- 
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scribed the wound as small, 
though the skull was fractured ; 
all that the surgeon was put 
up to prove was that Moore 
died of the wound. Kidd’s 
story of the dispute with Moore 
—and his story was supported 
by Richard Barlicorn and other 
prisoners tried with him later 
under the piracy indictments— 
was that Moore was on the 
edge of inciting a mutiny. 
Many among the crew, declared 
Kidd, were eager to capture 
and plunder ships, and he, as 
captain, had difficulty in re- 
straining them. It was ad- 
mitted that a fortnight before 
the assault on Moore there had 
been a mutiny from this cause. 
“He was going to make an- 
other mutiny, and I prevented 
him,”’ said Kidd. It was be- 


cause he received this provoca- 
tion of mutiny that he threw 


the bucket at Moore and felled 
him to the deck. I think that 
a very moderately skilled cross- 
examiner for Captain Kidd 
would have readily disposed of 
Palmer, the sole Crown witness 
of the actual assault. The 
evidence that a state of inter- 
mittent mutiny existed in the 
Adventure was strong, though 
discouraged by the prosecu- 
tion, and it was by no means 
proved that Moore’s death was 
directly caused, though it might 
have been accelerated, by the 
bucket. Though I am not 
prepared to accept Kidd at his 
own face value, or at Sir C. N. 
Dalton’s vindication value, as 
a captain true to his commis- 
sion in danger of being over- 
borne by a mutinous crew, this 
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incident of the dispute between 
a rough ship captain and his 
rough gunner ip a sailing ship 
of the closing seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the assertion of mari- 
time authority with a wooden 
bucket, were so ordinary and 
must have occurred so often 
that to twist the accident of 
a fatal issue into a charge of 
murder was monstrously un- 
just, measured even by the 
standards of Dutch William’s 
days. There was no evidence 
at all of malice on Kidd’s part, 
or of hostility towards his 
gunner. There is no reason to 
doubt his assertion that he 
had “all the provocation in 
the world ” given him, that he 
had had no design to kill 
Moore, and had no malice or 
spleen against him. The death 
of Moore was an accident which 
could with difficulty have been 
construed as manslaughter, and 
which could only have been 
stretched into murder by a 
court resolved upon Kidd's 
execution. 

The Lord Chief Baron Ward, 
who presided over the bench 
of judges, summed up as dead 
against Kidd as any judge 
could do without bluntly tell- 
ing the jury to convict. He 
emphasised the evidence of 
Palmer, the sole Crown wit- 
ness of the assault ; he sniffed 
at the evidence of Kidd’s three 
witnesses — calling Barlicorn 
“the prisoner’s servant,” and 
more than hinting that his 
testimony on that account was 
worthless—and claiming one of 
them as corroborating Palmer. 
The law in a case of murder 
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required proof of malice pre- 
pense, and the Lord Chief 
Baron strove brazenly to supply 
what was lacking in the Crown’s 
case. He used the evidence 
that mutiny had occurred a 
fortnight before Moore’s death, 
not as evidence that Kidd 
reasonably apprehended a 
second mutiny and was justi- 
fied in extinguishing it with 
a bucket, but as showing that 
since that mutiny Kidd had 
cherished feelings of animosity 
against Moore. The jury, 
though the questions of some 
of them revealed an anxiety to 
be just, brought in a verdict of 
guilty, and Kidd was sentenced 
to death. Meanwhile the prin- 
cipal trial for piracy had begun. 

The judges were the same, 
the prosecuting counsel the 
same, and the Crown witnesses 
the same as in the trial for 
murder. The jury was different, 
and with Kidd as accused 
prisoners were associated nine 
members of the Adventure’s 
crew. None of the prisoners 
was permitted counsel, and none 
could give evidence except by 
asking questions and interpolat- 
Ing explanations of their own 
to the queries of the judges or 
counsel. We must grope for 
the truth in the poisoned well 
a8 best we may. 

We have become so accus- 
tomed from our reading of 
Stories of deep-sea pirates of 
the eighteenth century to asso- 
clate a charge of piracy with 
that of picturesque murder and 
Tape, with captured crews set 
to walk the plank, and cap- 
tured women handed over to 
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the captors as spoils of war, 
that it will surprise many to 
learn that no offence beyond 
sea robbery was even alleged 
against Kidd. It was also 
alleged that once he had gone 
aboard a notorious pirate ship 
and held communication with 
the captain. That was all. 
No murder—except of Moore 
the gunner with the wooden 
bucket ; no inhumanity. The 
main charge was that he seized 
the Moorish (by which was 
meant Indian) ship Quedagh 
Merchant in the East Indies, 
removed the crew to his own 
Adventure, and “ piratically and 
feloniously did steal, take, and 
carry away the said merchant 
ship called the Quedagh Mer- 
chant, and the apparel and 
tackle of the same ship.” 
Kidd’s reply, a complete jus- 
tification had he been permitted 
to prove it, was that the ship 
showed French colours, and 
was sailing under a French 
pass which he took from her. 
To this the Lord Chief Baron 
retorted that if he had had 
the French pass, he should 
have brought in the captured 
ship for formal condemnation. 
“IT could not,” replied Kidd, 
“‘ because of the mutiny in my 
ship.” The Lord Chief Baron 
then replied: “If you had 
anything of disability upon 
you to make your defence, you 
should have objected it at the 
beginning of your trial; what 
you mean by it now I cannot 
tell.” The unfortunate Kidd 
had done his best to object at 
the beginning, and all through, 
almost to the point of being 
2A2 
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held guilty from refusal to 
plead, but the court had fobbed 
him off every time. He was 
compelled to plead before his 
evidence would be considered, 
and then told that he ought 
to have produced his evidence 
before pleading. 
The greater part of the evi- 
dence of the two Crown wit- 
nesses, Bradinham the surgeon 
and Palmer, dealt with the 
capture of the Quedagh Mer- 
chant and the division of her 
spoils, and was not seriously 
challenged by Kidd. He ad- 
mitted, of course, the capture. 
Palmer in his evidence declared 
that one of those on board the 
Quedagh Merchant was a French- 
man who pretended that he 
was the captain, and produced 
a French pass for the future 
justification of Captain Kidd. 
It was not explained how Kidd 
managed to arrange this pretty 
plot with a Frenchman whom 
he had never seen before, in a 
ship which he had never met 
before, but it was a story de- 
signed doubtless to pacify the 
doubts of the jury over the 
refusal of the court to call for 
Kidd’s papers, and since Palmer 
was not subject to cross-ex- 
amination (none of the accused 
was allowed counsel), the story 
served its purpose. Palmer 
had not himself seen the French 
pass, though he had heard Kidd 
speak of it, and his allegation 
of the plot was quite evidently 
put into his mouth by the 
Crown lawyers, as was also 
most of his other evidence and 
that of Bradinham. These two 
men, who were naturally bent 
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on giving satisfaction to the 
Crown, and thereby saving their 
own necks, told their stories 
in almost exactly the same 
words like children repeating a, 
lesson well learned. A skilful 
cross-examining counsel would 
have made mincemeat of both 
of them. 

The prejudice of the court 
presided over by the Lord Chief 
Baron was engagingly revealed 
when Kidd called evidence in 
proof of his earlier services to 
the country as a privateer. 

Kidd (to his witness). What 
do you know of me ? 

Humphreys. I knew you, sir, 
in the West Indies at the be- 
ginning of the late war, and I 
know you had the applause of 
the general, as I can‘ show by 
the general’s letter. I know 
nothing further of you. 

Kidd. Did you know any- 
thing that I was guilty of any 
piracies ? 

Humphreys. No, but you had 
a general applause for what 
you had done from time to 
time. 

Lord Chief Baron Ward. How 
long was this ago ? 

Humphreys. Twelve 
ago. 

Lord Chief Baron Ward. 
That was before he was turned 
pirate. 

Compare this passage from 
Kidd’s trial with one much 
better known from a more 

famous trial :— 

“Please your Majesty,” said 
the Knave, “I didn’t write it, 

and they can’t prove that I 
did: there’s no name signed 
at the end.” 


years 
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“Tf you didn’t sign it,” said 
the King, “ that only makes the 
matter worse. You must have 
meant some mischief, or else 
you'd have signed your name 
like an honest man.” 

“That proves his guilt, of 
course,” said the Queen. ‘So 
off with .. .” 

We often seem when reading 
the verbatim reports of Kidd’s 
trials to have strayed into the 
pages of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ 

We can understand the vin- 
dictiveness of the court and 
Crown towards Kidd, whose 
conviction was a political neces- 
sity of the Government, but 
there is not even that poor 
excuse to justify or explain 
the virulence with which the 
conviction of his humble asso- 
ciates was pursued. Three of 
these men, simple sailors, had 
surrendered themselves under 
one of the proclamations which 
offered pardon to the crews of 
ships accused of piracy. These 
men, named Nicholas Churchill, 
Abel Owens, and Darby Mullins, 
had all surrendered on the same 
day to Colonel Bass, Governor 
of East Jersey, who had ac- 
cepted their surrender and ad- 
mitted them to bail. After- 
wards the three men were put 
into prison, kept there for 
hearly two years, and placed 
on trial with Captain Kidd. 
They eagerly tried to plead 
the King’s pardon against their 
indictment for piracy, and went 
on trying to plead at intervals 
during the trial after their 
initial plea had been turned 
down on narrowly technical 
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grounds. It appeared that in 
the proclamation which they 
had seen, and to which they 
appealed, the surrender was 
directed to the captain in com- 
mand of the Cape Squadron 
and to three commissioners 
named in the document. 
Churchill, Owens, and Mullins 
had, however, not surrendered 
at the Cape but at East Jersey 
after accompanying Kidd home 
to North America. The Lord 
Chief Baron declared that he 
was concerned only with the 
exact terms of the Proclama- 
tion, which named four persons 
as those to whom surrender 
should be made. Colonel Bass 
was not one of them, and there- 
fore surrender to him was of 
none effect. ‘‘ So off with their 
heads,” as Alice’s Queen would 
have cried. The three men 
were tried and convicted, and 
Mullins was hanged. 

Captain Kidd and all his 
associates—except two, one of 
whom was Barlicorn his servant 
—were found guilty, as they 
were bound to be in a trial so 
conducted. There was no evi- 
dence at all against the crew 
of more than obedience to 
Kidd’s orders and of accepting 
shares of the plunder, and 
this evidence, such as it was, 
rested wholly upon the stories 
of Bradinham and Palmer, 
fellow-sharers in the division, 
and afterwards deserters and 
plunderers. Kidd’s crime, if 
indeed he were guilty of it, of 
combining a little private sea 
robbery with the official duties 
of a privateer, is such a very 
old crime and one so universal 
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among English ship captains 
for five or six centuries, that 
I cannot feel much indignation 
at it. It was unlawful, of 
course, yet sanctioned by long 
custom of the sea. As a pirate 
Kidd was, at the worst, a mild 
and kindly exponent of old 
English practice. One may 
conjecture that had he been 
@ stronger and harsher man 
he would have controlled the 
mutinies which unquestionably 
were endemic in the Adventure 
galley, and would not have 
put the rope round his own 
neck, and round those of the 
men loyal to him, by giving 
himself up to Lord Bellamont. 
The mental attitude of the 
English seamen of the times 
towards the ships and goods 
of “ Moors ” was perfectly ex- 
pressed by that fine true- 
hearted shell-back Darby Mul- 
lins, who had surrendered, as 
he thought, under the King’s 
Proclamation, who had been 
cheated out of due pardon by 
the chicanery of a corrupt 
Bench, and who died bravely 
with his captain on the same 
gallows. The excellent Mul- 
lins, in his last statement to the 
Ordinary of Newgate, heartily 
begged pardon of God for 
his sins, “not knowing but 
that it was very lawful to 
plunder the enemies of Christi- 
anity.” 

And now a few words about 
the fabulous buried treasure. 
There never was any of mo- 
ment. The cargo of the Quedagh 
Merchant, and of the Moorish 
sloops which Kidd is alleged 
to have plundered, consisted 
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mainly of opium, sugar, raw 
silk, muslins, and other perish- 
able commodities, which could 
not be profitably buried as 
Kidd is supposed to have buried 
his treasures. There was some 
money, though not very much, 
and possibly most of the bale 
goods had been turned into 
money after the Quedagh Mer- 
chant reached Hayti, a con- 
veniently lawless market. The 
ninety-seven deserters from the 
Adventure carried off all that 
they could lay their hands 
upon, so that Kidd may be 
taken to have had left to him 
what of money and valuables in 
small bulk he had stored in his 
barricaded cabin. It is not 
possible now to arrive at the 
true value of the Quedagh 
Merchant’s cargo, which from 
the first was enormously ex- 
aggerated by Lord Bellamont 
and the English politicians. 
In Narcissus Luttrell’s ‘ Brief 
Historical Relation of State 
Affairs from September 1678 
to 1714,’ Captain Kidd's 
“ effects ’ are put at £200,000. 
The amount of his actual estate 
forfeited to the Crown upon 
his conviction was no more 
than £6472, and he, it should 
be remembered, was a man of 
substance before he embarked 
upon his last fatal voyage, 
and was a contributor to the 
costs of fitting out the 
Adventure. In the sloop ‘t 
Anthony, which carried Kidd 
and his faithful associates from 
Cuba to New York, he took 
with him a bag containing 
about fifty pounds’ weight of 
gold dust and bars. This bag 
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he handed over for safe cus- 
tody to Mr Gardner of Gard- 
ner’s Island, near the eastern 
end of Long Island. It was 
to this small bag with its 
modest contents, to this germ 
of a romantic tradition, that 
Gardner’s Island owes its gor- 
geous fame as the repository 
of William Kidd’s fabulous 
millions, and made it the Tom 
Tiddler’s ground of generations 
of ardent treasure hunters. This 
little bag inspired Poe’s ‘ Gold 
Bug’ and countless other trea- 
sure stories of lesser merit. 
Without it, and the flavour of 
romance which it brought into 
dull lives, the world would be 
much the poorer. 

Arithmetic and treasure seek- 
ing are deadly enemies. But 


though I am all for treasure 
hunting and would love to 


engage myself upon it, one 
must concede that arithmetic 
must always be the winner in 
the battle. Measured by in- 
trinsic value, of bullion or 
jewels, the hoards of old-world 
pirates were very little worth 
hunting for. A sum which to 
an eighteenth - century ship 
captain seemed a fortune would 
to us now be less than a modest 
professional man enjoys in a 
year. The one English novelist 
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who had the historical vision 
to grasp this plain truth in 
relative values, and who wrote a 
tragical little story in illustra- 
tion of it, was Grant Allen. 
He told how a civil servant 
found in the archives of the 
Colonial Office a clue to the 
buried treasure of an obscure 
pirate, how he became obsessed 
by the demon of get-rich-quick, 
abandoned his work and his 
job, and at the end discovered 
the treasure in the West Indies 
as and where it had been 
hidden. If I remember rightly, 
it amounted in value to the 
equivalent of about £200; and 
the civil servant, his brain 
shattered, retired to the har- 
bourage of a lunatic asylum. 
In literary quality that story 
of Grant Allen’s cannot hold 
a candle to the ‘Gold Bug,’ 
though it is as true to history 
as Poe’s masterpiece is false. 
It was because I knew that 
history and arithmetic are death 
to romance that I made the 
buried “treasure ”’ in a story 
of my own, spiritual treasure, 
far other and far better than 
the poor bits of scarce bullion 
and tawdry jewels which to 
our far-away maritime ancestors 
appeared as wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 








BABETTE. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


Now, said René Guizet, this 
one time I shall show you all 
my heart. You see before you 
a man disconsolate. I have 
performed a good action, and, 
far from being exalted with 
consciousness of virtue, I am 
sad. To whom, then, should 
I come for consolation if not 
to you, my friends? Yes; 
even though to-night I am 
but a doleful companion who 
finds that life is not all comedy. 
I have just said good-bye to 
Babette. 

The little journalist of ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard’ did, indeed, 
lack that delightful air of mock- 
ing raillery which always prom- 
ised entertainment to those of 
us who gather nightly about 
the third table on the right in 
the Café Provencal. Never 
before had we known him to 
leave his bock untasted after 
the attendant had set it down. 
This, of itself, was significant 
of a troubled mind. 

Fate is a jade! She has, 
alors, afflicted me “in the 
eye.” You do not understand ? 
The idiom is English, one of 
the droll sayings of Babette. 
It means, simply, that I am 
completely overturned in @ 
manner that, I assure you, is 
not amusing, nor could that 
result have been expected. My 
intentions, mes amis, were of 
the best. There has, indeed, 
been no real fault on the part 


of any one. Playing the Samar- 
itan, I looked for no reward. 
I have been rewarded in greater 
measure than I deserved, and 
I am foolishly dissatisfied. Why 
that should be, you will answer 
me if you can. 

Consider now that since three 
weeks you have frequently 
missed me here in the accus- 
tomed place. I regret that I 
have, to some extent, been 
deceiving you. I have pleaded 
pressure of urgent affairs con- 
nected with our excellent jour- 
nal, ‘Le Grand Bavard.’ Only 
indirectly has that been true. 
There have been other matters 
that have recently engaged 
much of my attention. 

You know, messieurs, that 
unlike so many of us, I have 
never very long or _ very 
earnestly sought distraction 
in feminine company. Despite 
worldly cynicism, it is to 
retain possession of certain 
ideals, somewhat tarnished, per- 
haps, but also a useful antidote 
against misanthropy. ‘This 
may, in itself, be a confession 
of weakness. But when I 
first saw Babette weeping, all 
solitary, on that isolated chair 
in the Jardin des Plantes, 
there was something, mes amis, 
that reached out from me. 
You have, no doubt, experi- 
enced the same emotion. It 1s 
dangerous. By that feeling 
of compassion we are so often 
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betrayed. But what could be 
more natural than to seek to 
comfort a beautiful woman, 
or even @ Woman not so beauti- 
ful, who is distressed ? 

Babette, I inform you, is 
beautiful. True, just at first, 
I did not know she wept. I 
had been strolling idly on the 
Champs Elysées, thinking not 
at all of anything, merely 
enjoying the sunshine en plein 
air, scenting the pleasant breath 
of spring, moving toward no 
intended destination. Then I 
saw Babette. She sat on that 
isolated chair. Her back was 
turned toward me, but instinct 
prompted the feeling that here 
was one who, in company, 
would excite most men to 
envy of her escort. She wore 
a wide drooping hat that com- 
pletely hid her features, yet I 
was certain that beauty was 
concealed beneath that hat. 
Both hat and costume were, I 
believe, a delectable shade of 
green, suggesting spring-time 
and all that spring-time means. 
The lines of her still figure were 
such as no artist could ignore. 
She poked at the gravel of the 
walk with the tip of a dainty 
parasol. The action did not 
escape my notice. A woman 
who pokes thus with a parasol 
advertises one of three condi- 
tions: she is bored and im- 
patient, usually when waiting 
for a man; she is amused, and 
80 conceals her amusement ; 
or she is sad, and so pokes 
aimlessly, her mind not know- 
ing the occupation of her hand. 

There was nothing in sight 
that could amuse any one. It 
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was inconceivable that one so 
decorative should have reason 
to be sad. Therefore she must 
be bored, I thought, and per- 
haps some little distraction 
would be welcome. I also, in 
those few minutes, was sud- 
denly unsatisfied with my own 
company. Bien! Without a 
trial how is it possible to 
determine the intentions of 
fortune ? 

I raised my hat in passing. 
She looked up, startled. I saw 
the tears that trembled in her 
eyes. There was also some 
anger and uneasiness, although, 
I hope, I am not a figure to 
inspire fear in any one. She 
did not answer. On the con- 
trary, she seemed much more 
likely to arise hastily and go 
away. 

Messieurs, I could not accept 
that as a compliment. Yet, I 
swear, when I first saw those 
tears, I had no longer the least 
desire to be amused with an 
hour’s idle conversation. I saw 
her lips tremble. What appeal 
lies between a woman’s lips 
that tremble so! In that 
instant I was all compassion. 
I am a man of action when 
there is need. I returned de- 
liberately, stood beside that 
chair, and raised my hat again. 

** You will pardon me, made- 
moiselle,” I said firmly. “I 
owe an apology for addressing 
you. Having seen what it 
was not intended I should see, 
I increase my fault by speaking 
now. It is only to say that I 
should be happy if there is any 
service I may render you ? ” 

She answered very coldly. 
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“There is nothing. I desire 
only to be left alone.” 

She spoke what abominable 
French! Yet that is a misuse 
of the adjective, for she spoke 
our beautiful language charm- 
ingly, although with an accent 
that can be acquired in only 
one place in the world. 

“Because mademoiselle is 
English,” I said, ‘‘ and perhaps 
a stranger, some little difficulty 
may seem greater than the 
occasion justifies? Truly I 
have no wish to intrude. But 
should you need assistance, 
permit me to convince you of 
my good intentions.” 

I gave her my card. She 
could do no less than look at 
it. There was nothing in 
the simple wording, ‘“ René 
Guizet, Journalist,” to cause 
alarm. Yet there was some- 


thing very like fear in her 
wide blue eyes when she looked 
at me. 

“This is a ruse! You know 
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me, and you come from... 

“*Le Grand Bavard,’” I 
hastily assured her. ‘“‘ But I 
do not know you, and I ask no 
questions. Only sometimes a 
journalist has experience of 
value in an emergency. I only 
repeat, most respectfully, that 
I would serve you if there is 
any need.” 

I saw that she hesitated. 
Messieurs, she was very beauti- 
ful. There were yet those 
tears that glistened in her 
troubled eyes. Her mouth was 
the innocent, slightly wilful 
mouth of a troubled child. 
And what a complexion! Enjfin, 
she was exquisite in her dis- 


tress. I thought that the 
moment had arrived. 

“Tf my unconventional offer 
is unwelcome,” I said, “ there 
remains only to express my 
regret for having spoken. I 
beg your pardon, then, saying 
good-bye.” 

I turned about, but not too 
abruptly. The slightest pos- 
sible movement of her hand 
detained me. 

“Monsieur... 

“At your service, as I have 
already said.” 

** You seem honest,” she said 
doubtfully. ‘But there is 
nothing that any one can do.” 

One suspected, then, an 
affaire de ceur—but no. Such 
beauty would not be rendered 
disconsolate by any one of the 
innumerable reasons which may 
introduce discord into the har- 
mony of love. Whatever she 
did, she would be readily ex- 
cused, nor could any man fail 
to think himself fortunate 
should she show him favour. 
I assured her again of my 
honesty. 

“You have, monsieur, al 
acquaintance with the police ? ” 

“That,” I said promptly, 
without letting my surprise 
become apparent, “is a neces- 
sity in my vocation.” 

“If you could promise me 
that nothing would arrive 
the papers ? ” 

“The papers?” Messieurs, 
I was stupid. I could not 
understand. ‘‘ What is it, then, 
that must not arrive ? ” 

“In your ‘Grand Bavard, 
for instance,” she informed me 
after consulting the card still 
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held in her little hand. “ All 
about going to the police, I 
mean, and whatever they do, 
because, I think, the police 
must be told.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” I thought. 
“Now what has this child 
stumbled into ? And how shall 
I be able to protect her? ”’ 
One remembers that I am not, 
pour ainsi dire, regarded with 
friendly feelings by M. For- 
geron, the Prefect of Police. 
“No, mademoiselle,” I dis- 
claimed hastily, “‘we will not 
trouble the police, nor shall 
you tell me anything that 
would implicate you. You are 
thus assured that there will 
be no publicity, and I may 
assist you with the clearest 
conscience.” 

Messieurs, I was ashamed of 
my hasty conclusion when she 
laughed. It was as though the 
skies cleared suddenly and sun 
shone forth and a spring shower 
had passed, leaving only sweet 
odours in the air. 

“Did you think that I—I 
had been committing arsons, or 
—er—murders ? ’’ She laughed 
again. I have no figure of 
speech that would do justice 
to her laughter. It was—but 
there! One must not attempt 
@ description so impossible. I 
laughed with her, seeing at 
once that all was well in this 
fair world ; that life was all a 
delicious tickling absurdity, and 
that my brief suspicion was as 
foolish as it was unflattering. 
Now I point out to you, mes 
ams, that when two people 
have thus laughed together, 
the convention of formal in- 
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troduction ceases to have a 
grave significance. 

‘Forgive my stupidity,” I 
said. “It is the aid of the 
police that you demand ? ” 

“Tt was my fault,”’ she con- 
ceded graciously. ‘I find it so 
difficult to explain anything in 
French. Perhaps you could 
tell me how one seeks the 
assistance of the Paris police, 
and yet escapes attention from 
the journals ? ” 

Quite without volition we 
had moved away from that 
isolated chair. Happily, for- 
tuitous circumstance had placed 
two vacant chairs just where 
we halted. I indicated what 
I thought was the logical thing 
to do. 

“It would be better,” I sug- 
gested, ‘‘to begin at the be- 
ginning. Thus a reasonable 
judgment may be formed.” 

‘* Ts it necessary that I should 
tell you my name ? ” 

““The police will ask for it, 
but with the police equivoca- 
tion may sometimes be desir- 
able. As for myself, it is quite 
unnecessary, but that confi- 
dence would be agreeable. It 
ig embarrassing and not polite 
to address any one by the 
abrupt pronoun, ‘ You.’ ” 

She considered this statement 
thoughtfully, wrinkling her 
brow in a manner delightfully 
worthy of observation. 

** Well, you see, that is part 
of my problem, M. Geezette ...” 

** Guizet,”’ I corrected mildly. 
She continued as though there 
had been no interruption. 

** Because, if I told you, you 
might know who I am. And 
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that no one in Paris must 
really know. Of course you 
must not call me Barbara— 
horrid name, is it not {—and 
it is only at home that they 
call me Babs.” 

That an appellation which is 
like a twist of wool in the 
mouth should belong to a being 
so exquisite ! 

“T shall,” I said hastily, 
“think of you always as the 
English Mees Babette.” 

“Tt sounds very familiar ? ” 

“To think it? No; but I 
assure you, mademoiselle, it 
seems to me a charming name. 
One need not use it often, 
cest entendu. A convenience, 
simply.” 

The argument was accepted. 
It is very difficult for a woman 
to arrange her thoughts in 


an orderly manner, or to find 
the beginning of anything; 


is it not so? Only after a 
little silence Babette spoke 
again. 

** You see, I had a friend...” 

How many tragedies com- 
mence with that simple state- 
ment! An affair of the heart, 
without question. But why, 
then, the police? Babette did 
not, all in a moment, enlighten 
me. 

“* My family in England know 
that I am in Paris, naturally, 
but they were all against my 
coming here to study art. I 
was determined, and—well, so 
here I am. We do not write. 
Mother would, but father is so 
stubborn -——he thinks a girl 
should waste her time at home, 
or be married. Aunt ‘Lizbeth 
—father listens to her advice 
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almost always—she makes him 
up a back for everything . . .” 

* Comment ! ” 

“Supports him, you under- 
stand—defends all his stubborn 
ancient notions—thinks he has 
reason to turn his daughter 
out-of-doors—not that he has 
done that exactly.” 

“Ah, oui, je comprends,” I 
responded, although, frankly, I 
did not understand at all. 
These English! That a young 
girl should be permitted to 
come alone to Paris! A weak 
creature, that father, yet cer- 
tainly he retained my sym- 
pathy. 

“And, of course,” Babette 
continued, “‘ I shall never, never 
let them know whereIam. But 
when we quarrelled about it— 
and they had the whole family 
in—I came away rather sud- 
denly, and I did not bring so 
very much money with me.” 

I looked at her again. That 
chair was suddenly uncomfort- 
able. Happily, Babette did 
not notice my shameful agita- 
tion, for she continued as 
though that simple statement 
would not make any man 
uneasy who had even brief 
experience among the snares 
of the world. 

“Not more than twenty-five 
or thirty thousand francs. I 
never counted exactly after 
my money was changed. Then 
there were a few bits of jewel- 
lery that I thought might be 
useful in case of need. 
thought that should be enough 

for a year at least if I lived 
economically, considering the 
difference in exchange.” 
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She said that, mon Dieu, 
as though she spoke of @ noth- 
ing; naturally, without the least 
intonation that would suggest 
anything unusual. Sans blague! 
I came to Paris with eight 
hundred francs carefully sewn 
in my clothes. And she spoke 
of thousands as I might think 
of a tip to the hairdresser or 
afare on the Metro ! 

“ And now I haven’t a sou!” 
said this incredible Babette. 
“T have not been extravagant. 
Even if everything did cost 
more than I expected, I have 
been in Paris almost six months, 
and there must have been nearly 
half of my money left. I wish 
now I had spent it!” 

The slow tears gathered in 
her lovely eyes again. 

“T had a friend. We lived 
together in a dear little flat in 
the rue d’Anselme. We were 
so happy. Really she was a 
sweet girlh Her name was 
Colette Laniére. She knew 
some awful man, and it seems 
that he was in trouble. I 
never knew what, because Col- 
ette would not tell me. She 
was worried, I know. ‘Then, 
when I came home from the 
atelier last night, Ifound this ! ” 

She groped among the as- 
sorted feminine contents of a 
dainty handbag, which exactly 
Matched the pale jade-green 
of her frock. Presently she 
drew forth a note on blue 
paper, crumpled but pleasantly 
perfumed. I disliked this Col- 
ette immediately I had glanced 
at that paper—a vulgar chit 
who lacked education and who 
was, moreover, unbelievably 
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criminal and devoid of grati- 
tude. 

‘** My dear,” she had written 
—abominable insult,—“I am 
leaving Paris this afternoon. 
You will forgive me, I know, 
when you learn what I have 
done. You do not need all 
that money. You can return 
home any time. I have no 
one but Charlot, who is going 
with me. Besides, you cannot 
paint, so you can go back to 
England as well now as later. 
Try to think kindly of your 
little friend, Colette.”’ 

“And she took all my 
jewellery,” sobbed Babette. 
‘* She knew the concierge would 
be after the rent this morning. 
I do not care for the money, 
but she was so beastly saying I 


cannot paint. As if I would 
go home! They would all 
laugh at me. And I do not 


know a bit what I can do!” 
Messieurs, imagine the con- 
fused state of my own emo- 
tions! Certain suspicions in- 
sisted on whispering to my 
intelligence, yet I knew that 
my foul distrust was absurd. 
Even there, in plain sight of 
the world, my arm ached with 
the effort to resist an impulse 
which you will understand. I 
tried not to look at Babette. 
“One does not expect too 
much from the stupid police. 
Certainly they would ask many 
embarrassing questions. Then 
they would set down the whole 
matter in a superfluous book. 
After that they would make 
reports, one to another, for 
several days. Meanwhile this 
disgraceful Colette and her pig 
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of a Charlot. will be removing 
farther from Paris without hesi- 
tation. The concierge, unhap- 
pily, as her species is known to 
me, unlike the police, will have 
a keenly-developed sense of 
the value of time. Have you 
no money at all?” 

The jade-green handbag sur- 
rendered a total of eighteen 
francs. 

“Then I have this ring,” 
said Babette. ‘‘It is, I sup- 
pose, worth something ? ”’ 

Mes amis, as you may know, 
there is a good old lady in 
the Boul’ Mich’ whom in- 
numerable students of the 
Quarter have called Ma Bonne 
Lante, blessing her for unfail- 
ing benevolence. I knew that 
She would, without question, 
release several thousand francs 
for temporary possession of the 
flawless emerald set in that 
ring. Yet here was a delicate 
matter requiring the exercise 
of consummate tact. Babette, 
I was certain, would seek aid 
in purgatory as readily as at 
the Mount of Piety. Nor could 
I, a stranger, offer a service 
that would be nothing new to 
me without immediately be- 
coming an object of suspicion. 
That possibility was intensely 
abhorrent to me. Polity, then, 
suggested a compromise. I 
am no financier, but a career 
of journalism in Paris develops 
a talent for invention useful 
on such an occasion. 

“This becomes simple!” I 
spoke gravely, as though the 
problem demanded profound 
consideration. ‘‘ You will, this 
evening, put that ring, as 
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security, into the hands of the 
exigeant concierge. You will 
not fail to take a receipt for 
it. You should, then, be able 
to exist for a day or two until 
something else can be done. 
Unless you hope to prosecute 
this unspeakable Colette Lan- 
iére, which cannot be done 
without risk of publicity, you 
can expect no assistance from 
the police. One must face the 
fact that the money is probably 
irrecoverable, but there is the 
chance that all, or a part of 
the jewellery, has been sold or 
pawned in Paris. That Char- 
lot, species of an apache, would 
probably know where to go. 
I shall see what can be done 
if you will give me a list of the 
missing articles.” 

Babette had ceased weeping. 

** And I need not, after all, 
Shame myself by sending a 
telegram home! How jolly! 
It was lucky I met you, M. 
Guizet! Then we shall not 
bother about the police at 
all!” 

Messieurs, did she not pay 
me an adorable compliment ! 
That “we,” par exemple, and 
that she should consider this 
chance meeting fortunate, thus 
being in such pleasant agree- 
ment with me? She smiled 
when she said that, and I had 
a leap of the heart, mes amis, 
which startled me. 

We made the list of the 
stolen jewellery on the backs 
of soiled envelopes. Already 
the shadow of a project was 
being formed in my mind. 
Even then, as I have a thou- 
sand times regretted the fact, 
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messieurs, I was planning to 
deceive this charming Babette. 
Yes; that is so, although 
there was no evil in my in- 
tention. Why is it that, either 
for their own good or for our 
advantage, it seems so natural 
that women should be de- 
ceived ? Hélas, so often they 
like it! So often we offer but 
feeble resistance while they 
deceive themselves. They have 
the faculty of believing so 
easily all that they prefer to 
believe, and of ignoring those 
things that they do not care to 
remember. Do not think that 
I would censure an aptitude 
which may be such an amiable 
characteristic. One has only 
to think how impossible would 
be the most charming relations 
were this not true. In this 
instance, be certain that I 
only intended to assist my 
little new friend in such a way 
that she would lose no self- 
Tespect in accepting. 

It was my hope, indeed, 
that some of Babette’s property 
might be found at the Mont- 
de-Piété, or possibly in the 
hands of one or another of the 
receleurs des bijouw with whom, 
m the natural course of my 
business, I have become ac- 
quainted. I hoped, but I had 
no great faith in the ultimate 
tealisation. You may figure 
that I counted not at all on 
that possibility as a means of 
continuing an acquaintance 
with Babette. But, with the 
alTangement now made, it was 
Tequired that I should know 
her address. 

“ Numéro sept, rue d’ Anselme, 
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Quartier Latin, VIéme arron- 
dissement—le premier éage,’’ she 
very politely informed me. I 
knew that little street, where 
there are no more than ten 
houses, quiet, certainly, but 
not at all inexpensive. No 
doubt that execrable Colette 
Laniére had been little more 
than a pensioner on the bounty 
of Babette. Soon after this 
we parted, with the usual com- 
plimentary protestations of 
mutual esteem. 

I shall not weary you, my 
friends, with any account of 
my search for the missing 
trinkets. I did, in fact, inquire 
at one or two of the likely 
places, and at certain others 
caused investigation to be 
made. I learned nothing useful 
except that the police also were 
searching for a notorious thief, 
one Charlois Pouchet, known as 
well by @ dozen other names. 
The description of this man 
was very like Babette’s vague 
sketch of that Colette’s Charlot. 
A person of the same appear- 
ance, accompanied by an in- 
definite young woman, had 
purchased a ticket for Brussels 
but a day before, departing, 
one may presume, from the 
Gare du Nord. He was re- 
membered because the ticket 
was taken by way of Calais 
and Boulogne. I considered 
it unlikely, therefore, if this 
was Charlot, that Belgium was 
his intended destination. Even 
such meagre information, how- 
ever, must be reported at once 
to Babette. 

Messieurs, she received me 
with more hospitality than my 
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efforts deserved. Only one 
little circumstance marred the 
perfect occasion—the presence, 
invited or otherwise, of a curi- 
ously respectable and despicable 
concierge. True, she kept away 
from the tiny salon, remain- 
ing in the miniature kitchen. 

One had the feeling, however, 

of an ear laid at the door. 

That close proximity of an 
additional listener does not 
inspire to brilliant conversa- 
tion. Babette made tea. It 
is an infusion, mes amis, that 
to my palate has always seemed 
a thin and flavourless fluid, 
devoid of merit, slightly medi- 
cinal, and not unlike the tisane 
one takes to ward off approach- 
ing fever. I drank three cups 
of it only to please Babette. 

There was between us a 
growing feeling of regard. After 
a while Babette kindly offered 
to show me her paintings, an 
honour, one trusts, that she 
reserves for intimate friends. 
They were hung in a well- 
lighted studio entered from 
the salon. There were many 
of them in various states of 
completion. Now, for the first 
time, there stirred in me a 
certain sympathy for the view- 
point of Colette. 

Qu’elles Gaient des crottes, 
mon Dieu—des croites, rechauf- 
fées! Something terrible—de 
vraies horreurs—and yet, will 
you believe it, they seemed 
beautiful tome? And pitiable, 
so that I could have kissed 
each little finger that had 
smeared the paint on them. 
All the same, Babette had done 
better to study embroidery. 
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Something in my face, perhaps, 
betrayed my emotion. 

*‘ Are they really so bad?” 
Babette asked wistfully. 

* But no,” I replied without 
Shame. “I have seen many 
worse. That, for example, is, 
I think, a field containing a 
cow? Bien! I have seen pic- 
tures of cows that were green 
and might have represented 
with equal fidelity a glass of 
absinthe or an elephant beneath 
a tree. In modern painting 
one is supposed to leave some- 
thing to the imagination; is 
it not so? And then, one must 
learn . . .” 

That was not, perhaps, a 
criticism wholly successful. The 
concierge had followed us into 
the studio. I thought she 
regarded me queerly. At that 
moment, mes amis, looking at 
those curious croites, a certain 
resolution was definitely de- 
cided upon. Perhaps I only 
imagined that the farewell 
which sped my departure was 
slightly less cordial than had 
been the greeting of Babette. 

Happily, no later than the 
day following—for the sum of 
eighteen francs is not a great 
fortune,—I was enabled to call 
again with some welcome news. 
One or two items from my list 
had been traced. Unfortunately 
the pieces had been broken up 
for disposal, and it was there- 
fore impossible that they should 
be returned. I had, therefore, 
accepted compensation from the 
vile one to whom a bracelet 
and a ring had been sold. I 
brought with me the value to 

the sum of eight hundred francs 
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—no great amount, but suffi- 
cient to satisfy the concierge, 
and to assure the needs of 
existence for a week or two. 

Not without ceremony we 
crossed these inconsiderable 
items from the list of the 
property taken away by Col- 
ette. 

There was, then, a certain 
amount of confidence estab- 
lished between Babette and 
myself. I asked, as I thought 
most tactfully, if it might not 
be wise to communicate by 
letter with her English family. 
That suggestion was ill-advised. 

“T shall never do it !’’ cried 
spirited little Babette. ‘“‘ Not 
if I starve!” 

“Surely,” I said, “it is the 
right of a father to see that 
no such calamity overtakes a 
beloved child ? ” 

“Let him find me then, be- 
cause I shall never humble 
myself to them! And if you 
dare to tell them where I am, 
M. Guizet ...!” She looked 
at me, mes amis, with adorable 
defiant eyes, blue as the spark- 
ling sea of the Cédte d’Azur. 
“But, of course, you cannot, 
because you do not know who 
they are. And I shall not tell 
you. I hate people who are 
always trying to arrange my 
life for me!” 

You see, mes amis, so far 
had acquaintance progressed 
that she felt justified in saying 
such delightfully illogical femi- 
nine things to me. Just the 
Same it is difficult to feel that 
One has the trusting friendship 
of another person who insists 
on remaining anonymous as did 
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Babette. I perceived clearly, 
however, that she could not be 
permitted to starve. 

I make a very brief tale of 
the weeks that followed. After 
several visits, when it seemed 
likely that the monogrammed 
purse carried by Babette was 
almost empty again, by a for- 
tunate chance a little more of 
the stolen jewellery was found, 
and negotiated for needed cash. 
Investigations proceeded no fur- 
ther than that. How often I 
remarked the enscrolled silver 
initials which decorated that 
purse! The ‘ L’ which followed 
the ‘B’ presented an unsolv- 
able problem. Secretly I ex- 
amined the fly-leaves of a 
number of books, from which 
all traces of writing had care- 
fully been removed. Honour 
forbade, yet I consulted the 
concierge. That old one, mes- 
sieurs, was especially stupid. 
After searching a long time 
amid various disordered papers, 
she admitted that she had lost 
a writing which had been given 
to her. She gave me the name 
that had been contained in the 
writing. On her lips, mes 
amis, it sounded like one of 
those absurd collections of con- 
sonants that are printed in 
Polish, a species of whistle 
followed by a kind of grunt. 
Lé-ei-gé-e-t6 ! I ask you, mes- 
sieurs, is that a possible name ? 
It is @ name that no human 
being, even in England, could 
pronounce more successfully 
than did the concierge. I 
pointed this out to her. 

“Mademoiselle pays her 
rent,” she informed me in- 
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dignantly. ‘‘For the rest it 
makes nothing what an Eng- 
lish name should be. One 
knows, of course, that they 
have meaningless names, and 
I have better use for my time 
than to spend it studying spell- 
ing. Let them call themselves 
what they will. It is not my 
affair while my rent is promptly 
paid !” 

Letters? There were no 
letters, nor had there been 
any since Babette first came 
to No. 7, rue d’Anselme. In 
all her apartment there was 
only one little clue to identifi- 
cation: a photograph, framed, 
of a fine young captain in the 
English infantry. On the pic- 
ture was written, “‘To Babs, 
with love, from Dick.’”’ Figure 
it, mes amis, if that gave me 
any satisfaction ! 

Unable to compromise, I 
had promised Babette that no 
word about her misfortune 
should appear in ‘Le Grand 
Bavard.’ Later I promised 
also to make no attempt to 
learn her identity until she 
chose, voluntarily, to be less 
secretive. That compliance was 
paid for her friendship rather 
uneasily. For one thing, I 
reflected, the list of articles 
which might be recovered was 
certainly not endless, a fact 
which in itself presented acute 
complications. 

Messieurs, there are certain 
things now that, puzzled, I 
wonder about. Despite the 
unconventional introduction, 
Babette and myself have assur- 
edly been good friends. Know- 
ing that the manners of Eng- 
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land are not our own, I have 
not misunderstood the exqui- 
site comradeship that this 
young girl granted to me. 
One cannot imagine a com- 
panion more charming. That 
Babette is beautiful I have 
told you before. Not in all 
France is there another mouth 
8o laughing and tender, a nose 
80 piquant, or such wavy tempt- 
ing hair of a wonderful colour, 
neither quite chdtain-clair nor 
blond-cendré. One may never 
forget the delicate curve of 
her throat, or the dainty as- 
sured poise of her little head 
on the perfect shoulders. And 
she is intelligent. One felt it 
a privilege to converse with her. 
She is far from that strange 
type d’ Anglaise whom one sees 
at the Louvre, square-toed and 
assertive, violently seeking for 
useless information. Babette 
has joie desprit sufficient to 
brighten the darkest day of 
despondency. Jnfin, she is 
unique, this beautiful English 
girl, who, except at the very 
beginning, displayed such sur- 
prising courage when faced 
with stunning calamity. 

Do you see now what I 
cannot understand? Babette, 
tenderly nurtured, has never 
known need. She has, n0 
doubt, quarrelled bitterly with 
those parents and relatives of 
whose existence I had no proof. 
She has no friends in Paris. A® 
she must be aware, she 38 
without resources, and lacking 
in talent in her chosen avoca- 
tion. Yet Babette stands at 
the edge of this abyss, smiling, 
insouciant, acknowledging 20° 
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little care. Astounding! You 
will admit as much. 

We played together through 
the weeks that brought the 
first hint of old age to me. 
There were intimate little din- 
ners, which gave me @ delight 
I have not known before. We 
enjoyed the latest productions 
at various theatres, an econo- 
mical pleasure for which I am 
indebted to the dramatic critic 
of our excellent journal. One 
memorable afternoon we visited 
the Forét de Fontainebleau to 
picnic, en plein air, beneath 
ancient trees. All this time I 
surveyed my puzzling problem 
with an earnest mind, and the 
sunlight was less warm because 
of that problem. 

There was also, messieurs, 
another twist in it. We are 
aware that all things must 
make an end. For that reason, 
knowing that time is a tyrant, 
we do not permit the thought 
of final extinction to trouble 
us much. It is the manner of 
the finish that gives us sadly 
to think. Knowing beforehand 
that fate has ordained an exit 
the most unpleasant, life ceases 
to be an amusing experiment. 

You will have noted, in 
passing, that I had lied to 
Babette ? It was a beneficent, 
hecessary, and well-intentioned 
lie, but I awaited with dread 
the inevitable disclosure. What 
would you? Even such an 
ethereal being has undeniable 
heeds. Hunger is not hin- 
dered by fine words, nor may a 
concierge be placated by re- 
peated promises. That Colette 
and her Charlot had not been 
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considerate, Therefore I lied 
consistently and without hesi- 
tation, rearing defences against 
the pride of Babette. For the 
lie, quite possibly, I thought 
that Babette might forgive me, 
since a woman loves to forgive 
a man who is hopelessly in the 
wrong. She would not forgive 
me for the hurt to her pride, 
or for burdening her with any 
small obligation to me. 

Suppose, for instance, in such 
an intolerable position, she 
would be forced to appeal to 
her terrible English relatives, 
and thus acknowledge defeat ? 
How could I answer when at 
last she must say to me, “ See, 
thus I trusted you, and secretly 
you have taken this base ad- 
vantage of me!” Would that 
not be an end, the misery of 
which requires no exaggera- 
tion ? 

Moreover, mes amis, I dared 
not repeat that lie. Twice it 
had served, but it would not 
serve again. Babette was not 
possessed of a bottomless purse. 
What would she do when the 
little store was exhausted ? 
She would not go home—so 
she had declared with passion- 
ate decision,—and I had no 
reason to doubt either the 
word or the determination of 
Babette. 

Meanwhile she smiled. The 
woe that obsessed me never, 
apparently, cast the least 
shadow into the untroubled 
serenity of her cheerful mind. 
She did, I think, find my 
company amusing, although in- 
wardly, carefully concealed I 
may hope, I was frantically 
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anxious. Sometimes, with all 
due diplomacy, I could not 
refrain from approaching the 
subject that was troubling me. 

“Ne soyez pas embétant!” 
Babette would say to me. 
“It is like a man to spoil 
everything! Hurry now, or 
we shall be late home for tea.”’ 

Mes amis, figure from that 
the full extent of my unwilling 
submission. In dealing with 
women, philosophy makes noth- 
ing, a8 many men have learned 
before me. So not infrequently 
I found myself the conscious 
object of such a farce as I 
have on occasion invented—a 
figure of comedy, hopelessly 
enmeshed by my fears, sitting 
quite comfortably in Babette’s 
little salon, drinking tea. I 
drank tea, and I liked it; nor 
for that do I offer any apology. 
I assure you, messieurs, there 
is something peculiarly com- 
forting in this English cere- 
monial drinking of tea, above 
all by two when the cups are 
filled by a charming feminine 
hand. 

Voila! To-day I am deso- 
late. I have said good-bye 
to Babette. I have returned 
to you for commiseration. It 
remains only to display to you 
the last terrible scene. 

Yesterday morning it hap- 
pened. I was to call for Babette. 

. We had planned a little excur- 
sion by boat on the Seine. All 
had been arranged for the 
joyous occasion. Regard for a 
moment the curious state of 
my mind. So might a martyr 
go forth to his martyrdom 
ecstatically, knowing that his 
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reward was present and sure; 
fearfully, fully aware of the 
unavoidable pangs of slow dis- 
solution, for extinction with 
torture is not pleasant to con- 
template in advance. Re- 
member how day by day I 
looked for the annihilation of 
friendship suddenly to over- 
take me. It came more swiftly 
than one could have believed. 

Arriving at No. 7, rue d’An- 
selme, quite as usual I rang 
the bell at the door. The con- 
cierge admitted me. She looked 
at me strangely, but without 
saying anything. A confused 
murmur of voices came from 
the head of the stairs. There 
was a strange quality in those 
voices that filled me with 
curious dread. Babette had 
visitors! So much the worse 
for them. That they might 
soon depart ! 

Messieurs, not any number 
of years of experience could 
prepare one for the sight that 
met me when Babette opened 
her door. I am not a man 
who is easily surprised or dis- 
mayed. Figure it to your- 
selves—I had never seen aly 
one else in that little salon. 
Now I saw it crowded with a 
regiment. They seemed a thou- 
sand. They filled that room 
and overflowed into the studio. 
There were men and women, 
and they all talked at once. 
They talked, and not a word 
could I understand. 

“‘Tiens!’ cried Babette. 
“Here is my M. Guizet! is 

As though some mechanical 
contrivance controlled the 
movements of that crowd, every 
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head turned, and a million 


eyes looked at me. Particu- 
larly terrible was one distin- 
guished old lady dressed in 
tight-fitting black, who pos- 
sessed a formidable weapon in 
the form of a gleaming lorg- 
nette. She viewed me through 
that at a distance, until I 
felt myself shrivel like an un- 
housed snail in the sun. 

“Humph!” said that one, 
and the simple exclamation, 
falling in the midst of an in- 
tolerable silence, was as the 
sound of a devastating ex- 
plosion. A tall old gentleman, 
very straight and dignified, 
seemed at the moment to be 
nearest to me. 

“My father, Sir Bruce Leigh- 
ton, M. Guizet.” I bowed 
from the waist ; then, straight- 
ening the back, noticed with 
chagrin that the old gentleman 
had extended his hand. He 
said something or other wholly 
obscure to me. I grinned, mes 
amis, like a peasant before a 
king. I felt my lips twist, 
knowing that the painful con- 
tortion was not a smile. ‘‘ My 
mother, M. Guizet,” said bub- 
bling Babette. I extended my 
hand. The old one with the 
lorgnette bowed slightly and 
coldly, I thought. Thereafter 
I recovered my hand from the 
air. 

There were, then, two young 
girls, trés gauches, the sisters 
of Babette, and a young matron, 
another sister married to a 
blonde young man, whose name, 
though I heard it, is still un- 
known to me. There were 
brothers of various sizes. One 
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of them left me with a fiercely 
aching hand. There was an 
aunt, an ample creature with 
a very merry face, who spoke 
French that the devil himself 
could not understand. There 
were Others innumerable, or so 
it seemed to me. One of them, 
mes amis, I instantly disliked, 
for all that he was an un- 
believably handsome young 
Englishman, who smiled most 
kindly at me. He spoke French 
more correctly, but not so well 
as Babette. That cousin, un- 
fortunately, was the original 
of the photograph that I had 
looked at so often with envious 
eyes. He smiled at Babette 
much more than he smiled 
at me. 

The noise, hushed at my 
entrance, grew to a volume 
that seemed to push out the 
walls of that little room. 

“T am so disappointed,” 
said Babette at my ear. “ Be- 
cause this spoils our excursion. 
But now—you see how it is?” 

It was difficult to see dis- 
appointment in the shining 
face of Babette. I stammered 
such meaningless phrases as 
seemed to be demanded. 

“Ts it not curious that they 
should all come at once? It 
seems they saw something in 
one of the London journals— 
some of my friends must have 
seen me here and made in- 
quiries. I shall kill that con- 
cierge if she has gossiped. Oh, 
I have laughed until I cried ! 
Is it not silly? Mother and 
father, old dears, who have 
gone everywhere together for 
the last twenty years, sneaking 
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away from home unknown to teeth over the additional phrase, 
each other! And the boys! “of the Philistines.” Then 
And Aunt ’Lizbeth, who hates was I delivered up to the 
trains and never goes any- enemy. 
where! All afraid to say they § As you know, my dear friends, 
were coming, and arriving by I, René Guizet, have passed 
almost the same trains! It is joyously through poverty, along 
too absurd ...!” the hard road of ambition, and 
There was much of that over many curious, dangerous, 
speech that I could not under- and distressing events. Now 
stand. Yet this seemed the I swear to you, who have in- 
incredible fact : that each little formation requisite for the com- 
group in that loyal innumerable parison, that a week in wet 
family had evaded the others, trenches were preferable to the 
and separately, secretly, come next hour I spent in that room. 


to rescue Babette. I heard my kindness praised in 
“* Kt maintenant qu’ils avaient French that had been torn on 
tous etéad moi...” the rack, knowing myself to 


“What?” I queried, be- be a trickster and a betrayer 
wildered. That English idiom of a falseness the most unique. 
is often devoid of meaning I was seriously, graciously, flat- 
when rendered in literal, un- teringly examined as though I 
grammatical French. were a kind of rare insect of 

“Since it is desired by all unsurpassed interest to a forum 
that I return to England, it of scientists. Presently even 
seems that it would be un- madame, the mother, beamed 
grateful for me to refuse ? ” on me benevolently without 

“Impossible to refuse,” I raising the deadly lorgnette. 
admitted, although I could dis- Of all that was said I under- 
cover no enthusiasm in me. stood scarcely three words, al- 

“ And it appears certain that though I could not mistake 
I shall never be a great artist?’ the frank English friendliness 

“One learns by trying.”” One of this furore which so greatly 
repeats banal proverbs when embarrassed me. Nor could I 
there is nothing else to say. forget that all this gay gather- 

“Certainly, now that they ing celebrated bereavement— 
have all come to find me, they the departure of Babette. — 
have admitted my perfect right And now, but this morning, 
to live my life in my own way. the charming Babette has de- 
So I do not feel defeated.” parted. One does not choose 

“You do not look defeated, to remember how I spent the 
little Babette,” I said miser- afternoon, the evening, or the 
ably. ‘On the contrary, it eternal night. It was like the 
seems, you have overcome a entrainment of an army there 
host.”” Just in time, remem- at the Gare du Nord. Si 
bering that all these arrivals Bruce Leighton thanked me 

were relatives, I closed my profusely, so I believe, for the 
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little courtesies extended to 


his daughter. I treasure a 
compliment from the mother 
of Babette—‘‘ You are really 
a nice boy, M. Guizet.” The 
two young sisters gravely shook 
hands with me, and the hand- 
some cousin who is too free in 
the distribution of autographed 
portraits, pounded me on the 
back in an undignified way. 
This was after the largest 
brother had completed the ruin 
of my right hand. 

And then, mes amis, just at 
the last moment, when it was 
only by great effort that I 
failed to sprinkle the platform 
with my swelling misery, 
Babette leaned out from the 
carriage window, and called 
tome. I approached. 

“Nearer,” said Babette. I 
complied with that order. She 
leaned out a little more. ‘In 
everything,” said Babette, ‘you 
have been very good to me, 
René—M. Guizet.’”? The train 
started. Otherwise, messieurs, 
Babette would have embraced 
me. Yes; that is true. As 
the sacred train moved, her 
lips but only escaped the end 
of my nose. Imagine my as- 
tonishment ! I could only stare 
stupidly at that departing train. 
It would have been excessively 
_— to run madly after 
it. 

Quel guigne, mon Dieu! I 
am now convinced that there 
18 @ kind of curse on René 
Guizet. That the last precious 
moment should}have such an 
appearance of farce! Is it 
strange that I am disconsolate ? 
How could it be otherwise ? 
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Was it not terrible thus, like 
a fool, to play the comedian 
in saying the last good-bye to 
Babette ? 

Only one last glimpse I had 
of her after this. From that 
open carriage window her little 
hand came forth. An envelope 
dropped from it. Investiga- 
tion proved that it was intended 
for me. 

There are the contents. I 
ask you what they may mean ? 
Just those few written words 
translated with the aid of my 
little English and a competent 
dictionary—the address, and 
this: ‘‘ We should all be so 
pleased to see you in England 
should you ever care to come.” 
And with that, mes amis, regard 
it—twelve hundred francs in 
notes, exactly the sum which 
I, without conscience, reported 
as the value of the trinkets 
which I did not recover when, 
so grievously, I lied to Babette. 

The disregarded bank-notes 
blotted spilled bock from the 
marble top of our table. 

—She must have known, said 
one thoughtfully, looking down 
at the scattered notes. 

That becomes evident, ad- 
mitted René Guizet. 

—But one does not quite 
understand how the English 
relatives all found their way, so 
simultaneously and so directly, 
to the rue d’Anselme? As you 
have told it, there could have 
been no collusion ? 

There is no mystery there, 
said René Guizet wearily. You 
will remember that I only 
promised to publish nothing 
in our own excellent journal, 
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‘Le Grand Bavard.’ Nor did 
I, directly, publish anything 
anywhere. But I have an 
acquaintance who is the cor- 
respondent for one of those 
curious London journals which 
publish pictures and almost 
nothing besides; He came into 
possession of a little photo- 
graph. Babette did not miss 
it. It would appear with only 
a very brief caption: ‘“‘ Un- 
identified English art student 
in Paris victim of a mysterious 
theft ’—then, perhaps, the ad- 
dress. What else could one do ? 

—It appears, said one gravely 
after a little while, that our 
René Guizet is a precious im- 
becile! Consider the facts. 
Here is this charming daughter 
of an English milord, who is 
probably rich and a devoted 
father. Even so, he has not 
sent her to Paris with many 
thousands of francs. He is a 
little stubborn, which is not 
astonishing, since he is an 
Englishman. Was the loss of 
that money a difficulty not to 





be overcome? No; that is 
not reasonable. That money 
belonged to the girl. It is 


most improbable that it was all 
her capital. Alors, one con- 
cludes that there would have 
been no famine even without 
the timely benevolence of René 
Guizet. No doubt the girl 
was being well amused. Then 
why change a condition so 
satisfactory ? Decidedly our 


René Guizet is an imbecile of 
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@ distinctive type! . Could any 
map, for instance, who hag 
been successfully married, doubt 
the instant discovery of such 
thin, futile deceptions as this 
addled intellect invented think- 
ing to impose on Mademoiselle 
Babette? Enfin, it even ap- 
pears that he is yet in doubt 
as to the nature of his dis- 
interested affection ! 

I am not, said René Guizet 
with some dignity, unaware 
of the state of my own emo- 
tions. But there enters also 
that cousin—no doubt, the 
fiancé... 

—Then why, one may de- 
mand, did not mademoiselle 
appeal to him? In such case, 
would she have commanded you 
to appear in England? My 
old, it is impossible to sym- 
pathise with such stupidity. 
You are not deserving of the 
interest of your Mademoiselle 
Babette. 

You are convinced of that? 
demanded René Guizet, with 
renewed animation. 

—It is no less than cer- 
tain... 

Then, said René Guizet, with 
all his natural exuberance 
miraculously renewed, I. shall 
in the least time possible ar- 
range my affairs. To-morrow 
I purchase a small book of 
English phrases. As I knew it 
must be, mes amis, you have 
consoled me beyond measure. 
I go to demand that wasted 
embrace from Babette ! 
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IN LAPLAND. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON), 


VI. 


Toe tourist shelter was a 
stoutly-built little house, half 
of stone, half of wood, with 
two large dormitories on the 
upper floor, and the kitchen, 
storerooms and dining-room on 
the lower. Rather higher up 
the hill was the turf hut for 
guides or bearers, and on the 
top of the hill itself, where 
once the old Lapps had laid 
offerings to their nature gods ; 
the elder man, the mother 
spirit, the reindeer master, the 
old woman of the hearth, the 
butter cat, Beive (the sun) 
with his maiden, old man Thor, 
the world man, Beigga-galles 
(an ancient wind man), who 
used to drive out the winds 
with a club, and who scooped 
them back again with a shovel 
when it had blown enough, or 
to the great Bear spirit, possibly 
the most ancient of their pagan 
deities; there where formerly 
the Lapps had worshipped now 
the Swedish yellow-and-blue 
flag was flapping. 

A wash and a change and a 
meal were the first essentials. 
We were served by a maid, 
who was costumed half Lap- 
pishly, half Swedishly, another 
offspring, we learned, of the 
Sarri family. The ancient 
grandmother also dwelt, in the 
summer, a little lower down 
the valley, pasturing a cow 


for the tourist hut here. At 
last, cleaned, warmed, and re- 
plete, we had to think of the 
arrangements for the morrow. 

We clambered to the turf 
hut with the girl in charge, 
in order to consult the guide. 
He was seated at his door, a 
lean boyish fellow, whittling 
a stick with his sheath-knife. 
His Kator was match-boarded 
within, the top was closed 
over, and warmed by a tiny 
iron stove with a pipe. We 
commented on the cosy look, 
but the guide made a gesture 
of disgust. 

“JT don’t like it,” he said. 
‘“*Much better if the top were 
open, as it is with our Kators. 
This one becomes so stuffy.” 

The Fréken, or girl in charge, 
now began to question the 
guide, whose name was Petter 
Svakko, about the possibility 
of our trip. We had come at 
an awkward moment. The 
tourist season was now almost 
at an end. The Fréken her- 
self had wanted to climb to 
the top of Kebnekaise . before 
new snow should make the 
ascent impossible, but the new 
snow might be expected at 
any time. The question was 
then whether Svakko could 
take us to Saltoluokta across 
the mountains, and return in 
time to conduct the Fréken 
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up Kebnekaise. For him our 
trip would take five days— 
three going, two returning. Was 
there any danger of the snow 
falling before Svakko could 
get back? The guide whittled 
his stick, and, after a long 
pause, answered that the thin 

could be done. 

“IT am = gilad,” said the 
Fréken, always addressing the 
guide in the extreme Swedish 
courtesy of the third person, 
“that Svakko can take the 
English travellers over the Sal- 
toluokta. Now will Svakko 
consider the question of food. 
How much food will Svakko 
require? The best authorities 
assure us that a man doing 
moderate work will need about 
120 grammes of protein, 500 
grammes of carbohydrates, and 
50 grammes of fat, so that if 
we say 200 grammes a day of 
meat each, that will be enough 
to begin with.” 

“Two hundred grammes of 
meat ? ” cried Svakko. 

6eé Yes.’ 

“For a whole day ? ” 

“Precisely. So the best 
authorities say.” 

Svakko made a gesture of 
the most expressive contempt 
for the best authorities, and 
the conversation fell to a less 
scientific level, very much in- 
terrupted by two large horses, 
which continually thrust them- 
selves in upon us seeking for 
bread. Indeed, in the environs 
of that tourist shelter these 
intrusive bread-seeking horses 
were @ positive nuisance. Two 
attempts at making drawings 
were ruined by their nudg- 
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ing our elbows while at 
work. 

We suspect that the Fréken 
had been showing off with 
her proteids, carbohydrates, and 
fats, for it was surely not the 
first time that Petter Svakko 
had led tourists across to Sal- 
toluokta; nor when we came 
to make an actual choice of 
the foods to be selected for 
the journey was there any 
means of regulating the chem- 
istry of our diet. The Fréken 
was indeed surprised at the 
little amount that we con- 
sidered sufficient; we were 
astonished at what Svakko con- 
sidered necessary. Swedish 
touring club regulations or- 
dained that Svakko should 
carry twenty pounds of our 
property on his back before 
anything of his own, but he 
had no hesitation in piling 
up additionally a large bone 
of dried reindeer meat, a small 
wooden tub of butter, a tin 
of coffee, a ponderous box of 
corned - beef weighing six 
pounds, some cheese, two or 
three pounds of hard bread, 
and a small tent. Little won- 
der, then, that his rucksack 
turned the scale at fifty pounds 
as we set out on the morrow. 
The Fréken was amazed that 
we refused such complex deli- 
cacies as macaroni, haricot 
beans, and dried apricots or 
prunes, contenting ourselves 
with cheese, raisins, chocolate, 
malted milk lozenges, a couple 
of small tins of sjéman’s bif, 
and a few rounds of hard 
bread. One would have thought 
that we were preparing a Polar 
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exploration from the things she 


pressed on us. I expect that 
the Swedish travellers eat as 
largely on tour as they do in 
their homes. 

All arrangements completed, 
we went to bed, each in his 
fresh dormitory, where the beds 
were fitted up like bunks, with 
cupboards for a longer stay at 
the ends of the bunk - places. 
Neatness and tidiness reigned 
everywhere, but the shelter was 
empty of other visitors. 

But the next day dawned 
rainy and depressing; the 
clouds had come down, and, 
having swallowed all the moun- 
tains, were as if atlassed upon 
the Laplanders’ old sacrificial 
hill. Svakko shook his head 
at the prospect. 

“There will be little chance 
of starting now,” he said. 
“Even if the clouds do lift, 
it might be dangerous. If we 
were caught by the mists in a 
mountain hut, we might be 
held up for a week without 
power of getting backwards 
or forwards, and we would 
starve.” 

After having breakfasted on 
pancakes and jam, we _ set 
about. trying to persuade the 
little Lapp maidservant to allow 
herself to be sketched. 

But at the mere suggestion 
She sprang the scandalised ex- 
pression of a young lady to 
whom something improper had 
been said. What did we think 
of her? Pose for a drawing, 
indeed? The Fréken, coming 
to our aid, modified drawing 
into photograph. Ohno! She 
couldn’t even pose for a photo- 
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graph, but she squirmed with 
the shameful joy of a girl who 
is reading a French novel in 
secret. ‘It’s a dreadful sin,” 
she said. We gave her an 
instructive lecture on compara- 
tive religions ; she could laugh 
at the Mohammedans for hiding 
their faces in @ veil, but she 
couldn’t see how that affected 
herself. Nevertheless, she was 
softening, and at last, with a 
whole scale of giggles and titters, 
she consented to be photo- 
graphed if the Fréken would 
sit with her. So off they 
hurried to tidy themselves, and 
the picture was taken. 

“Now,” said the Fréken 
when all was over, “ wasn’t 
that a jolly little sin? ” 

As red as a turkey-cock with 
shame, the Lapp maidservant 
admitted that though it had 
been a sin, nevertheless it had 
been an awfully rolig sin to 
commit. 

The Fréken then invited us 
to coffee and shortbread cakes, 
of which we all partook. Jo 
showed the drawings that she 
had slyly made of our fellow- 
travellers in the motor-boat. 
We may usually take it for 
granted that the disuse of a 
power gradually deteriorates 
the senses used in the accom- 
plishment. For instance, Miss 
Nordstrém found that, owing 
to the religious ban on singing, 
the Lapp children are now quite 
incapable of pitching a note, 
in spite of the fact that the old 
Lapp music was 80 strange 
that it would have baffled 
many @ modern musician, and 
did in fact quite disconcert 
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Acerbi. But the Lapp maiden’s 
eye had not suffered from the 
ban on art. She recognised 
the originals of every one of 
Jo’s sketches. She was greatly 
shocked at Captain Haugli for 
allowing himself to be drawn, 
but said that the other Lapps 
committed no sin if they had 





At twelve o’clock, Svakko, 
who had been watching the 
clouds with an expert eye, 
said that we might risk the 
journey. And so, with much 
waving, off we started down the 
slope from the tourist shelter. 
We are now convinced that 
Svakko’s start had been half 
in bluff. He thought that he 
had taken our measure. We 
were possibly unlike any other 
voyagers that he had hitherto 
met. The Swedish traveller 
rightly makes great prepara- 
tions for a Lapland tour. He 
or she goes in waterproof khaki, 
with trench - boots over the 
calves, alpenstocks, maps, and 
patent rucksacks. We had 
started in any old clothes that 
were handy, and Jo had on 
low shoes, and carried an um- 
brella. I feel convinced that 
her’s is the first umbrella to go 
through Lapland. So when 
after a couple of miles we 
reached a broad spate of water 
running in a deepish channel, 
Svakko turned to Jo and said— 
“Well, will you go through 
it, or shall we turn back ? ”’ 
Kebnekaise’s Rubicon. 
After that preliminary the 
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been unaware that they were 
posing. The Fréken added 
that if we would pay the girl 
a good fee—£3 or so—she could 
then pose without sinning, for 
that could be counted as work. 
Only pleasure posing was a 
great sin; photography was 
considered as a far lesser sin. 


















problems of Lapland travel 
presented themselves in suc- 
cession. The first was a broad 
stretch of bog covered with the 
white fluffy flower of the Myrull 
grass, through which we slopped, 
picking our tracks carefully be- 
hind our guide, for a divergence 
entailed plunging in up to the 
calf, which we did once or 
twice. When Jo had first 
perceived these patches of 
Myrull grass from the train, 
she had exclaimed, ‘“ Oh, look 
at that lovely white fluffy 
flower’; but with experience 
we grew to hate the appearance 
of this Arctic herb. It always 
presaged another stretch of 
bog wading, and in these cir- 
cumstances soon lost its charm. 
Beauty, after all, is largely 
subjective. 

With thoroughly soaked 
stockings and boots we might 
then have a succession of mor- 
aines to clamber across. 
Svakko, with his Lapp shoes 
and high leggings of soft leather 
quite waterproof, held on the 
same pace through bog o 
across the rocks, boulders, and 
loose stones of the moraines, 
and we were forced to do our 
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pest to keep up with him. 
Numerous torrents crossed our 
road, and over these we either 
sprang from stone to stone, 
praying fortune to keep us 
from a false step, or else 
waded in ice-cold water, which 
now and again came almost 
up to the knees, for the rivers 
had been swollen by recent 
rains. In one or two the 
current ran so heavily that 
Svakko was compelled to throw 
Jo his alpenstock for her sup- 
port. 

Precisely at the end of the 
first hour, to our surprise 
Svakko stopped, and dropped 
his rucksack to the ground. 
He walked down to a little 
stream near by, knelt down, 
and drank long from the ice- 
cold water. Then he sat still 
for ten minutes. Off we set 
once more, turning into the 
valley between Singitjokko and 
Kebnekaise, and for two hours 
more plodded a varying way 
upwards. It was uninteresting 
walking, as the clouds still 
clung close above our heads, 
for though they were rising 
gradually, we were rising also. 
At the end of the second hour 
and at the end of the third 
our guide took his precise rest, 
and, whenever water was near, 
he drank. 

It was now three o’clock. 
We had breakfasted at eight 
on pancakes and jam, and at 
eleven had had a cup of coffee 
and a few shortbread biscuits. 
We were naturally feeling hun- 
sty, and so took the oppor- 
tunity of getting out some 
cheese and hard bread in order 
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to make a short meal. Svakko 
considered us with undisguised 
consternation. At the end of 
his conventional ten minutes’ 
repose he grew restive. We 
were near the top of a pass, 
and had imagined that we were 
to go over the crest and down 
the other side, otherwise per- 
haps we might have hardly 
ventured to eat. But his im- 
patience having made us bolf 
down our food, Svakko set off 
once more, and, turning sharply 
to the left, he went straight 
up the side of a mountain, 
climbing even faster than he 
had walked before, as if to 
make up for lost time. 

Had he only warned us. 

With the cheese sitting very 
positively in the pit of our 
stomachs, we did our best to 
keep up with him, but he 
revengefully walked clear out 
of our ken, and left us clamber- 
ing up, up, up the slope, which 
seemed never-ending. In the 
Tyrol the guides had often 
reproached us for climbing too 
fast, but here we put on a 
spurt and still were more than 
outdistanced. At the end of 
the hour we caught up with 
our runaway guide. He was 
sitting on a stone, and staring 
gloomily at the landscape. 

These mountain places of 
Lapland are, on the whole, 
hardly picturesque. Rounded 
and ground down under the 
glaciers of the ice age, covered 
with an ever-present growth 
of dull-green moss, they present 
few noble lines, little transition 
of colour; there are no trees, 
and the shrubs are not more 
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than a foot or two in height. 
However, in this spot, with a 
little lake before us and a huge 
almost perpendicular mass of 
dull maroon rock, Liddopakto, 
behind us, the scenery had 
something peculiar, though in- 
deed little to tempt the sketch- 
er’s pencil. 

On the shores of the little 
mountain lake we met a tourist 
coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. His guide was a Hercules 
of a red-faced Finn, with a 
gigantic rucksack, and we ven- 
tured to deduce that our tourist 
was voyaging in Sybaritic 
fashion, and that nightly he 
feasted on boiled macaroni and 
on stewed apricots, and had 
all the proteids and carbohy- 
drates necessary to Swedish 
wellbeing. Then we encount- 
ered another problem of Lap- 
land touring, a hillside covered 
with short silex scrub about 
eighteen inches high, growing 
closely, quite hiding the ground 
beneath, so that one was forced 
to heather-step and to plunge 
the leg through this camouflage 
of green, trusting to luck on 
what foothold one would find 
beneath. As the ground con- 
sisted for the most part of 
assorted boulders, rounded 
stones, pointed rocks, and cavi- 
ties between, all quite invisible, 
we felt relieved when after a 
mile or so of this we emerged 
without a broken ankle or 
@ bad sprain. Through this 
scrub Svakko kept the same 
steady pace. In those soli- 
tudes a sprain was something 
one did not dare to think 
about. 
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After five hours of very 
hard and very varied walking 
we came to a little stream 
and a patch of shrubs stunted 
but large enough to provide 
fuel. Out of it two ptarmigan 
flew up at our approach ; these 
were the only game birds we 
saw during our walk. Here 
Svakko announced an hour's 
rest and @ meal. He flung 
down his rucksack, and began 
to hunt for wood. 

The fire, which is often north- 
land luxury, was here, however, 
necessity. We had not, we 
must confess, found the mos- 
quitoes the plague we had 
expected. Miss Nordstrém says 
that at some seasons the mos- 
quitoes are so bad that the 
young reindeer and goats will 
die under their bites, that the 
reindeer and goats will stand 
in any smoke to avoid the 
flies, and that it is quite im- 
possible to keep the goats out 
of the school Kator, whither 
they crowd for refuge. If one 
shuts the door they leap in 
through the smoke-hole in the 
roof. There had been a most 
virulent plague only a few 
weeks before, but coming late 
in the season as we did, the 
cold nights had killed off the 
greater numbers ; nor for some 
reason had the knots, an evell 
worse pest, taken their place. 
So the mosquito hoods, for 
which we had sacrificed two of 
Jo’s summer dresses, had luckily 
not been necessary. But here 
the mosquitoes descended upon 
us, and we were forced to fling 
green stuff on the fire and to 
sit eating in the smoke, pr 
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ferring the one inconvenience 
to the other. 

The scenery was almost as 
dull as can well be imagined. 
On every hand the valleys 
and hills had been rounded off 
to unimpressive forms of almost 
uniform height and depth, cov- 
ered with the ever-prevailing 
green, which did not yet show 
any signs of autumn, but which 
they say takes on an almost 
unbelievable magnificence of 
tint at the change of the year. 
But colour, be it never so in- 
credible, could not make these 
smoothed lines subject-matter 
for the painter. 

And here we had a peculiar 
instance of the quality of a 
Lapp’s intelligence. 

Experimentally I said to 
Svakko— 

“Does Svakko know that 
these mountains are said to be 
the oldest in the world.” 

If our Lapp had been a 
Serbian he would have an- 
swered, “‘ Snam,” meaning liter- 
ally, “T know it,” but actually 
implying, “Don’t think you 
are going to deceive me with 
@ silly lie like that. Teach 
your grandmother to suck 
eggs.” If he had been a 
Spaniard he would have said, 
“Claro,” meaning, “that is 
self-evident,” but actually, “I 
don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about, and I’m not going 
to try to understand anyhow.” 
If he had been a Frenchman 
he would have answered, 

Chacun son métier,” meaning 
exactly what he said. 

But our Lapp thought for 
some time, and then answered— 
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‘* However, mountains do not 
grow like little children.”’ 

“They don’t grow larger, 
perhaps,” I answered, “but — 
they do grow smaller. Each 
time a stone falls off a moun- 
tain it is smaller than before.” 

“Yes, that can be true,” 
said Svakko, ‘‘and after a 
long time and many stones 
falling it will be much smaller.” 

“The earth shakes and 
throws up the mountains, which 
fall to pieces afterwards,” I 
went on. ‘Those who study 
such things can thus learn 
how old a mountain is, when 
it has been tossed up, and 
how long it has been falling to 
pieces.” 

“They must be very wise 
men indeed who can know 
such interesting things,” said 
Svakko. 

We then questioned him 
about his education, and 
learned that he had been only 
six weeks in a Lapp school 
and two months in a Swedish 
school. He could speak three 
languages—Lapp, Finnish, and 
Swedish—and could read and 
write. He had been in the 
company of some English trav- 
ellers who had stayed a fort- 
night at the Kebnekaise house, 
and he had picked up some 
English phrases. From those 
he had hoped to learn English 
by borrowing an English book 
from the small tourist shelter 
library, but he confessed that 
English was a very difficult 
language. If Svakko, Sarri, 
and the small post-boy are 
good examples of Lapp in- 
telligence, this nomadic race, 
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which will not desert its wide 
wild lands and clear air, has 
possibilities of considerable de- 
velopment. Miss Nordstrém 
more than once comments on 
the lively minds of her school 
children, and a book has re- 
cently been published by a 
Lapp author in collaboration 
with a Dane. The schoolmis- 
tress, however, records one fact 
that is very curious. We had 
already noted the quickness of 
ear of the small post-boy, and 
the same thing could be said 
of Svakko. The few words of 
English he had learnt were per- 
fectly remembered and pro- 
nounced, but the Lapp memory 
seems to be so vivid and in- 
stantaneously retentive that if 
a Lapp child mispronounces a 
word in learning it for the 
first time, only with the utmost 
difficulty can the error be 
corrected. 

There was in truth little 
pleasure in sitting thus tor- 
mented alternately by mos- 
quitoes or by smoke, but our 
guide had his habits. He in- 
sisted on his hour of halt, 
and naturally he suffered less 
from the mosquitoes and the 
Smoke than did we, since he 
had been born and bred in 
both. Besides, he was hump- 
ing fifty pounds on his shoul- 
ders, while I was carrying 
only about twenty-two, and 
Jo but about sixteen pounds. 
Still we endured the smoke 
rather than robe ourselves in 
the stuffy hoods. 

A painter friend of ours had 
invented another kind of mos- 
quito hood for painting: a 
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veil to be worn over a broad- 
brimmed or straw hat, with a 
long window of celluloid sewn 
in for clear vision. This had 
been too complicated for us 
to make in the hurry of our 
starting, though it would have 
been much more comfortable. 
Later we learned that this 
hood had also its drawbacks. 
Too much a sybarite, he had 
made a small hole in the veil 
for a cigarette. In the excite- 
ment of sketching he had for- 
gotten a necessary caution, 
and suddenly the veil had leapt 
up in flames; the celluloid had 
exploded, and had our friend 
not worn glasses he would 
probably have lost his eye- 
sight. 

It was six o’clock before we 
marched off once more, and 
from here on our way went 
for the most part downhill. 
We were little the better for 
that. We had already re- 
marked a peculiarity about 
Svakko—uphill, downhill, and 
across the level he took always 
the xvame pace. We would 
have been glad of a slackening 
on the uphill and through the 
scrub, but on the levels and 
downhill we could have gone 
faster. We found to our cost 
that if we hurried the speed 
on a level spot, up the next 
ascent Svakko charged like 
a chamois, and left us to find 
our own way, so for the sake 
of more intimate guidance, 
which was really valuable across 
those trackless places, we let 
him take his own pace, OF 
rather his estimate of ours. 

The descent to the Kaitum- 
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jaure hut was a résumé of 
what had gone before, heather- 
step, open moraine,’ scrub- 
covered moraine, with occa- 
sional streams or bogs, com- 
plicated by the steepness of 
the hillside we were traversing, 
and by the night, which was 
fast closing in upon us. We 
had now been nine hours from 
the tourist shelter at Kebne- 
kaise, and had walked some 
eighteen miles over the most 
uncomfortable country. Yet 
we were not actually tired. 
Now we could understand what 
Sarri meant when he said that 
the Stockholm air was too 
thick. This air was @ tonic in 
itself. We grew not more 
tired but fresher by the exer- 
cise. We felt after nine hours 
that we could go on for an- 
other nine. Physically we felt 
thus, but mentally we were 
quite weary. It was with a 
keen sensation of pleasure that 
we came down through a wood 
of stunted birches, and, after 
having made our way in the 
dusk for some distance between 
the trees, we heard Svakko 
cry out— 

“There is our home.” 

On a little eminence, over- 
looking a lake, near a running 
stream was a small turf hut 
of Lapp pattern. I flung my 
Tucksack at the door, shrugged 
my shoulders back into normal 
humanity, and lit a pipe. But 
it was darkening now. Svakko, 
without delay, foraged the birch 
wood for drying sticks, and 
cut some great armfuls of fresh 
birch branches for our mat- 
tress. 
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The fire repeated our ex- 
perience at Nikkulahti. It 
would not burn properly, but 
came rolling out in clouds 
from the door, having filled 
the interior. Svakko lay on 
his stomach and blew it angrily, 
without effect. At last, looking 
up, he found that some former 
traveller, obviously our Hercu- 
lean Finn, had quite blocked 
up the vent-hole with flat 
stones. Dislodging these, we 
soon had a hot blaze, and, 
content now to be roasted, we 
crowded into the little hut, 
absorbing to the full that 
strange emotional satisfaction 
you may win by thrusting 
yourself back into a primitive 
state for a time. 

The primitive and the modern 
were queerly mingled in the 
evening meal of Svakko. He 
had taken off his soft clumsy 
boots, and had withdrawn from 
his legs the long leather leg- 
gings. On the march we had 
been struck by his medieval 
appearance ; with his tall bon- 
net, his jerkin, his broad leather 
belt, his swinging knife in its 
ivory sheath, his long leather 
leggings, and rough boots, he 
was @ figure appropriate enough 
for some fourteenth - century 
drawing. He had a peculiarity 
in his figure which we have 
noted in most other Lapps. 
Whether it came from the 
fashion of his dress or from 
his physical structure we could 
not determine, but his rump 
stuck out as though he was 
wearing a bustle under the skirt 
of his jerkin. This gives a 
very odd allure to the Lapp 
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silhouette. You might have 
unearthed him from Pisanello’s 
sketch - book without incon- 
gruity. Now his boots off, his 
bare toes warming in the blaze, 
he was carefully engaged in 
spreading the grass with which 
his boots had been stuffed 
before the fire to dry. 

** Nothing like grass for walk- 
ing in,” he said complacently. 

His evening meal began with 
the mangy bone of old rein- 
deer, which he whittled, peeling 
the dried and rusty-looking 
meat away as one barks a 
stick. He offered a slice to us, 
but we had not the Lapp 
stomach. Then he ogled his 
six-pound tin of corned beef, 
but was faced with the problem 
which defeated “three men 
in a boat ’—that of opening 
a tin without an opener. He 
did not dare use his own knife 
upon it, for on the edge of his 
knife his life might depend. 
Had I not carried an old 
and trusty hedger’s blade, we 
fear that Svakko would have 
transported his six pounds of 
corned beef all the way to 
Suorva and back again. This 
might appear absurd to say of 
an accredited guide, but there 
seemed to be something almost 


inexperienced in Svakko. We 
are inclined to think that he 
did not often make the crossing 
between Kebnekaise and Salto- 
luokta, being rather reserved 
for the ascent of the Kebnekaise 
mountain. Svakko’s kettle was 
an old preserve tin fitted with 
a wire handle. In this he 
made his coffee, putting the 
coffee into cold water and 
bringing it up to the boil; but 
his cup was a Lapp wooden 
bowl, scooped from the knot 
of a birch-tree and curiously 
carved. He did not salt his 
coffee in Lapp fashion, but 
filled it with cheese parings, 
thus making it half coffee, half 
Welsh rarebit. 

Then, his meal finished, he 
rolled himself up in the tent 
canvas, and was asleep in a 
moment. 

We were more leisurely in 
our preparations. There were 
reindeer skins to lay upon the 
ground, and in spreading one 
over the birch leaves for our 
bed I discovered a_pill-box. 
An extra English name—the 
name of Beachen, Buggins, 
& Henry, of Dartford Street, 
London, W.—stared at me. 
The mixture as before. Lord! 
how these firms do advertise. 


Vit. 


At about seven  o’clock, 
Svakko, who appeared to have 
been sleeping quite soundly, 
suddenly sat up, and without 
a@ moment of reflection set 
about making the fire. Be- 
tween his sleep and his activity 


there was no pause. The wind 
had risen during the night, and 
had blown the clouds quite 
away, but the lake beneath us 
was whipped into whitecaps, 
which Svakko regarded with 4 
doubtful expression. However, 
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at last he decided to attempt 
the crossing, and we pushed a 
Lapp canoe from the bank into 
the lake and started across. 
This Lapp boat did not appear 
to be a very seaworthy affair : 
it was very long, and did not 
rise to the short waves of the 
lake, which curled over the 
sides, or beat up on us against 
the bows, so that we and our 
rucksacks were wet through 
before we reached the opposite 
bank. Svakko was a good 
servant to the touring club; 
he did not like the position of 
the spare canoe, and we spent 
@ half-hour putting things quite 
ship-shape before we resumed 
our march. 

Our morning’s walk was a 
repetition of what had gone 
before—marsh, hill, and mor- 
aine. At mid-day we scrambled 
down a precipitous slope to a 
Lapp hut, where we once more 
made a halting fire, and en- 
joyed our meal. This Kator 
was the smallest we had yet 
seen, and Svakko considered it 
with some dissatisfaction. 

“When I have time,” he 
said, “I will come back and 
build a new one.” 

Three or four days would be 
enough, he said, to make a new 
hut, for the materials were all 
at hand. During the winter, 
Svakko, who lived near the 
old Finn’s house on Lake Pait- 
tasjarvi, had to go on skis 
two or three times a month up 
the Kebnekaise stugan to look 
after the place, for one room 
was left unlocked to shelter 
any casual band of tourists 
who might sometimes dare the 
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extreme cold of the Lappish 
heights for the sport of skiing. 
The duty was sometimes risky, 
as a blizzard or storm might 
catch him on his journey. 
But he seemed to love most of 
all the long nights of winter 
and the cold. Sarri had been 
his predecessor, but now Sarri 
had consumption, and was not 
able to stand the journeys. 
This consumption is one of the 
scourges of the settled Lapps, 
and indeed of all the settlers 
in Lapland. Formerly the coun- 
try had been quite free from 
the disease, on which account 
the Swedes had sent their in- 
valids to Lapland. But they 
had reckoned without the cli- 
matic conditions. Shut up 
during the winter in over- 
heated rooms, they were an 
excellent medium for the illness, 
and it had spread like wildfire. 

We crossed the Lake Teusa- 
jaure in a canoe, and began a 
steep ascent through a wood 
of dwarf birches. Either the 
corned beef or the rusty rein- 
deer bone had given Svakko 
a spurt, for he mounted through 
the wood at a lightning pace. 
In ten minutes we were panting 
far in the rear. The high air, 
though exhilarating, told upon 
our hearts. Nor was it pleasant, 
clambering so fast through the 
birches. The trees, only some 
eight or ten feet high, had 
grown so that at every step 
the branches slashed us across 
the face, knocked off our hats, 
or caught in our rucksacks. 
Long before we had reached 
that blessed elevation where 
the frost had done its de- 
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marcation, we loathed birches 
not only with an esthetic but 
with a practical hatred. I’m 
sure that it is healthy to have a 
hearty hatred of something, and 
on the birches we could purge 
out all our bitterness without a 
ha’porth of harm to any one. 

Emerging at last on a broad, 
high, and undulating space, we 
went comfortably for some 
hours until we met an old 
Lapp, who greeted us with 
the usual “ Bourris, Bourris!” 
To which Svakko answered, 
“‘ Tbmeb Addi.”” He sat down 
for a chat with Svakko. Very 
tiny, incredibly filthy, dressed 
in garments of reindeer hide, 
he had an air of comical levity, 
and talked vivaciously in his 
falsetto, like a man pretending 
to imitate a woman’s voice. 
But to our inquiry if he had 
any Swedish, he answered, 
** Inte, inte.” 

“We are in luck,” said 
Svakko as we resumed our 
way. “Within a mile there 
is a Lapp encampment with 
about a thousand reindeer. 
Would you go a little out of 
your way to visit it ? ” 

The Lapp camp was pitched 
at the edge of a deep gully 
in the high tableland. There 
were three large tepee-like tents, 
each with its larder outside, 
the larder being a pyramidal 
structure of poles, from which 
all objects of food could be 
hung away from the numbers 
of dogs infesting the camp, 
all of which came snarling and 
barking to meet us as we 
approached. Obviously these 


Lapps were in the middle of 
the seasonal migration between 
the higher mountain slopes 
where the reindeer grass grows 
in the summer, and the valleys 
where can be found the grey 
lichens which feed the deer 
during the winter. At the 
first tent Svakko stopped and 
poked in his head. He with- 
drew it with a gesture of nega- 
tion. This was not the family 
he was seeking. At once at 
the base half a dozen heads 
were projected radially staring 
up at us, all the inhabitants of 
the tent having flung then- 
selves on their backs, and 
thrust their heads beneath 
the tent’s edge to see what 
had arrived. 

From the second tent Svakko 
came out with a pleased ex- 
pression. 

“The woman here is a rela- 
tive of my own,” he said ; “she 
invites us in.” 

He opened the triangular 
door, which was like a Chinese 
sail stiffened with horizontal 
rods, and ushered us through. 
The interior of the tent was 
arranged in a style similar to 
that of Sarri’s Kator, the sitting 
or bedding places to right and 
left, the fire in the middle, and 
the utensils arranged behind 
the fireplace opposite to the 
door. A Lapp boy was lying 
on his back with a baby between 
his knees. He did not move. 
The master of the house roused 
himself slowly to his haunches, 
while the wife, young, placid, 
and pregnant, began to wash 
out with her fingers a few 
European cups in a tin dish of 
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not very clean water. Two 
other babies stared at us in 
infant amazement, while from 
the outside beneath the edges 
of the tent Lapp heads were 
thrust and remained gazing. 

The tent itself, made of 
thick, woven, woollen stuff 
called Vuolpo, was stretched 
on light sloping poles, which 
could be quickly taken down 
and carried off on reindeer 
back. The interior was shaded 
by the smoke of the fire, and 
over our heads in the vent-hole 
was hung a rack supporting 
two rows of reindeer cheeses of 
a golden yellow colour about 
the size of a cheese of Port- 
Salut. The odour of these 
cheeses filled the tent; indeed, 
one may say that the Lapp 
is impregnated with the mixed 
smell of reindeer cheese and 
of improperly tanned reindeer 
hide. We bought a small bag 
from these people, and when 
we got back to civilisation 
could not hang it in our room ; 
we suspended it from a nail 
in the passage, and the smell 
became perceptible even on the 
stairs. 

The dogs which had threat- 
ened our approach also crowded 
into the tent to enjoy the 
strangers’ company. One tak- 
ing possession of Jo’s lap, 
turned upside down there, and 
growled heartily to keep all 
rivals at a distance. The mas- 
ters of the other tents appeared, 
and with them an old woman, 
dressed completely in reindeer 
skins, sucking hopefully at an 
empty iron pipe, which we at 
once filled with tobacco. 
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Our Swedish advisers had 
not in truth provided us with 
much useful information. They 
had said half-heartedly, take 
some tobacco with you, the 
Lapps love tobacco; but up 
till now Svakko was the only 
Lapp we had met who owned 
a@ pipe, except this old Lapp 
witch, who would well have 
posed for the old woman of 
the rowans. For Sarri, Jo had 
tried the experiment of rolling 
a cigarette, but without much 
success ; he hadn’t the knack. 
On the contrary, every Lapp 
loved snuff. But nobody had 
told us to carry snuff. On the 
march Svakko had eaten snuff 
in quantities, and now the 
snuff-box was passed round, 
the Lapps filling their cheeks 
with it instead of their noses. 
It was offered to me, but, with 
a strong tendency to hay- 
fever, I am constitutionally 
incapable of taking the pinch, 
and confess that I would rather 
be accused of rudeness than 
eat it. On the previous night 
Svakko had given me a perfect 
example of politeness. After 
our supper we had offered him 
a handful of raisins. He had 
gone through a perfect panto- 
mime of eating them with 
gusto. But as we were leaving 
the Kaitumjaure Kator I had 
perceived, snugged away into 
a corner, the raisins which we 
had so confidently imagined to 
be in Svakko’s stomach. So 
beautiful an example I was 
unable to copy. I declined the 
snuff, saying that it was not 
our custom. Had we carried 
snuff we could have bought 
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goodwilleverywhere. We ought 
also to have carried a few 
strings of imitation pearls— 
Lapp women are no more 
exempt from vanities than 
other people. The doctor’s 
wife had vaguely suggested 
this, but too late to buy them. 
As it was we were compelled 
to accept hospitality without 
the power of a return, for 
payment was out of the 
question. 

They gave us coffee, not too 
salt, and reindeer milk, which 
is as thick or thicker than our 
cream, and has a strong flavour. 
The reindeer affords very little 
milk, about a teacupful twice 
a week, but richness and quality 
makes up for quantity. Bread 
and salted butter was brought 
in, and also some ribs of dried 
reindeer meat, from which with 
his knife the master began to 
split bones and slivers, which he 
handed about. The babies all 
drew their knives, and each 
set to work peeling the bones 
and devouring with relish. 
We were told that it is the 
custom to give each child al- 
most as soon as it can walk a 
knife and a dog, which guards 
the child everywhere. Now a 
baby of three years fell into 
anger with its dog, who wanted 
to share the bone. Lapp dogs 
are none too well fed, as may 
be imagined. The child at- 
tacked the dog with the knife, 
flourishing it determinedly in 
the animal’s face. Meanwhile 
another of the children had 
got behind its mother’s back, 
and was with both hands in the 
green-painted bowl] of reindeer 


milk. In a moment it wag 
smeared from head to foot 
with the thick clinging stuff. 
The Lapps roared with laughter. 

Meanwhile the tobacco was 
coming in useful for the first 
time. Svakko’s pipe was bor- 
rowed, and each Lapp had his 
fill. While thus smoking, the 
master questioned us on our 
travels. 

The Master: “It must be 
very rolig (puff-puff) to go 
about as you do (puff) into 
different (puff-puff) lands.”’ 

Myself: ‘It is very inter- 
esting, but not easy, for one 
must first learn the languages 
of the countries where one 
wishes to travel.” 

The Master: ‘‘And how 
many languages (puff) do you 
(puff-puff) speak, then ? ”’ 

Myself: “We can make 
ourselves understood in six 
languages.” 

The Master (with astonish- 
ment): “Six languages. In- 
credible. THEN HOW MANY 
LANGUAGES DOES THE KING 
OF ENGLAND SPEAK ? ” 

But the evening was drawing 
in, and we were still six or 
seven miles from our destina- 
tion. We were just on the 
watershed over the _ great 
Lulealv valley. The going from 
hence would be for the most 
part downhill, but we were 
not much the happier for this 
fact. We had learned by ex- 
perience now that the descend- 
ing could be as trying as the 
climbing up. 

We had, of course, made 
inquiries about Scarpa, the 
letter for whom reposed always 
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in my pocket. At Kebnekaise 
no news of him had been 
forthcoming, but now we 
learned that Scarpa had also 
left his grazing grounds and 
was making his way slowly 
with his family, servants, and 
reindeer towards his winter 
quarters. He was, so they 
said, only a day or two ahead 
of us. 

Meanwhile Svakko had been 
bargaining for a reindeer cheese, 
which he packed into his ruck- 
sack, to the great disadvantage 
of our plaid, which was re- 
dolent of cheese for days after- 
wards. There was in that 
Lapp tent for us a curious 
mingling of the sordid and the 
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luxurious. The normal con- 
ditions of Lapp life can be 
illustrated by a hint of their 
medicine. It was the custom 
amongst them to cure the be- 
ginnings of cataract by intro- 
ducing a live louse under the 
eyelid. The struggles of the 
insect to escape were said to 
scratch off the film, and so 
successful was it that the early 
missionaries brought the pro- 
cess to the notice of the Dutch 
surgeons. The luxury for us 
was that we were all couched 
on furs, so that although fur 
is the cheapest commodity 
amongst the Lapps, we could 
not rid ourselves of a mixed 
impression. 


IX. 


At last Svakko judged it 
prudent to set out once more. 
And with adieux to our hos- 
pitable Lapps we strode away. 
Hospitable and kindly people 
they are, though they have 
that exterior and defensive 
coldness of all the Northern 
races. ‘“‘ These simple people,” 
Said Acerbi, “set an example 
of brotherly love for the in- 
habitants of cities who often 
consider the Laplanders as very 
little better than savages.” And 
such is their passionate pre- 
dilection for this free and pre- 
carious existence that the men 
who have grown too old to fol- 
low the reindeer will often prefer 
to walk out into the blizzard 
and freeze to death rather than 
Tetire to refuges and alms- 
houses in the settled centres. 


A Swedish engineer told us 
that once in a blizzard, with 
the temperature at 30 degrees 
below zero, he met a Lapp 
grinning all over his face. 
““Isn’t this fine,” cried the 
“this is just what I 


encampment we came into the 
grazing herds of reindeer, in 
the charge of one or two 
Lappmen; the animals num- 
bered perhaps 1500 or so. The 
Lapps count their riches in 
reindeer rather than in cash, 
and it is often the custom to 
give a new-born child as its 
inheritance a female reindeer 
with all its future progeny. 
One may say that there are 
very few wild reindeer in Lap- 
land now. Elks are met some- 
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times, and in very severe 
winters they have travelled 
so far to the south that an elk 
has wandered into the streets 
of Stockholm. There was a 
very fine elk antler in the 
Kebnekaise hut. 

To the Lapp the reindeer is 
everything: he drinks its milk, 
eats its flesh, preserves its 
blood, uses its bones for tools, 
drives it, makes clothes of its 
skin—one of the warmest hides 
known,—and sells its meat to 
buy the very few commodities 
now necessary to his luxury— 
flour, butter and coffee, salt 
and snuff. Formerly he used 
to make a bread with the in- 
terior skin of the birch bark. 

Svakko was very much in- 
terested in our observation of 
the reindeer herd. 

“It must be fine, fine,” he 


repeated, ‘‘ to see new things.” 
But at that moment a new 
group of tourists with a guide 
coming down the hill distracted 
his attention. They were Swed- 
ish, and very neat. Everything 


was as it should be: water- 
proof suit, tall boots, alpen- 
stocks, rucksacks with patent 
back supports, maps in cellu- 
loid covers; and they looked 
with some astonishment at our 
nonchalant outfit and almost 
more than careless attire. Jo’s 
umbrella, of course, came in 
for its share of the quizzing. 
Something was disturbing 
Svakko. He talked long and 
earnestly to the other guide, 
also a Lapp, but the latter, 
taking sly glances at us, shook 
his head emphatically. So we 
moved off, each party its way, 
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to learn what Svakko had been 
attempting. The party had 
come from Saltoluokta, and 
the guide was he whom we 
had hoped to get to carry us 
on into Scarpa’s territory. 
Svakko had been trying to 
persuade the man to return 
with us, so that Svakko might 
lead the other people back to 
Kebnekaise. But either our 
ragamuffin look did not seem 
promising for fees, or Jo’s 
umbrella gave his orthodoxy 
a@ shock, or he was reluctant to 
go out of the beaten track 
pursuing Scarpa; at any rate, 
whatever the reason, he had 
refused. 

Now Svakko was disturbed. 
His rival, the Saltoluokta guide, 
had gone to Kebnekaise. Per- 
haps he would ascend. the 
mountain, take the Frdken, 
too; Svakko would lose all 
his proper fees there. This 
weighed heavily on his spirit. 
He had had a bad season, 
for in the middle of it his 
young wife had died in child- 
birth, and his whole takings 
for the summer had not ex- 
ceeded £6. He proposed now 
that he should leave us at the 
next hut, and should hurry 
back to Kebnekaise. He as- 
sured us that from the next 
hut the journey presented no 
complications, but we, remem- 
bering the walk from Nik- 
kulahti to Kebnekaise, and 
doubting very much what 4 
Lapp guide might mean by n0 
complications, although sym- 
pathetic with his bad luck, 
could not persuade ourselves 
to let him free before we saw 
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ourselves in touch with civil- 
isation of some sort. 

“Of course,” answered 

Svakko, ‘‘my honour as a 
guide will not allow me to 
leave you unless you give me 
permission.” 
_ We were now high above 
the great chain of lakes which 
splits Swedish Lapland in two. 
Turning the side of a mound, 
the full splendour of a northern 
sunset sprang upon us. From 
the opposite side of the valley 
great chains of glacier moun- 
tains — Akka, Sarek, Apart- 
jokko, Partekaise—blazed in 
the full heat of the setting 
sun. Around us all the greens 
were drowned in sombre or 
glowing orange, while from the 
guf below the blue of the 
great lakes had no substance, 
as though the whole landscape 
was floating in the ether, part 
of some Laputa, or cut and 
miraged out of cloud stuff 
itself. 

But we could not hait to 
drink in the magnificence, nor 
could we walk and watch: the 
going was too uncertain. We 
were late, and must hurry so 
that we should not be caught 
on the hillside by dark. Nature 
herself saved us too many vain 
Tegrets, for a turn took us into 
@ little valley, and all that 
glory was hidden from our 
View. 

Svakko had need of hurry. 
Night was fast falling, and the 
last part of our road was as 
bad as anything we had ex- 
perienced, an almost precipitous 
descent through a dense birch 
wood. Jo had already bruised 
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her palm from the use she had 
had to make of her umbrella 
walking-stick. By the time 
she had reached the bottom 
of that cliff her hand was for 
the immediate future of no 
further use. Under the com- 
bined action of morasses and 
moraines my boots had split 
open, and now on this descent, 
the heel threatening to come 
off, I had made so many curious 
steps to save a final wrench 
that my knee was strained and 
aching. 

However, a turf Kator re- 
ceived us. Weary in part, but 
nevertheless amazingly exhil- 
arated by our twelve-hour trip, 
and so refreshed by the air 
that we did not feel actually 
hungry. Before the fire we 
spread our sodden boots and 
socks, and after having supped 
prepared for sleep. Svakko 


had not yet made great in- 
roads into his huge tin of 


corned beef, but now he 
opened the Lapp cheese, which 
almost drove us out-of-doors. 
In the Kator of Kaitumjaure 
there had been reindeer skins 
to sleep upon; here there 
were none, only the clay 
ground, the chill of which 
the thin spreading of birch 
twigs did little to mitigate. 
We put on all the clothes 
that we carried in our ruck- 
sacks and hoped for the best, 
but there were holes in the 
base of the turf walls, and 
what with the damp from 
below and the draught from 
the side, and the fact that the 
night temperature fell to about 
two degrees over freezing-point, 
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we had a wretched night. Colds 
we did not expect to catch, for 
the microbe does not drift 
freely in the wild. But in my 
strained knee the rheumatism 
concentrated so that on rising 
in the morning I could not 
bend my leg without intense 
pain. 

Jo, lying sleepless in the 
cold of the night, was sud- 
denly startled to hear a curious 
noise. Gurr-gurr. Fully awake 
in an instant, she listened with 
beating heart for its repetition. 
After a long interval once 
more it came—Gurr-gurr. Rein- 
deer it could not be; we had 
heard the peculiar cry of the 
reindeer. Nor would it be 
horse; no horses were here. 
She concluded that of all pos- 
sibilities most likely it was a 
bear. But still uncertain, and 
very reluctant to wake up 
Svakko or myself, she thought 
out a plan. With some caution 
she found our pocket electric- 
torch. If the bear should 
climb up the side of the hut, 
and should endeavour to enter 
by the vent-hole, she would 
startle it by flashing the torch 
in its face while she was arous- 
ing us. Gurr-gurr came the 
sound once more, disturbingly 
near at hand. 

She lay for some while listen- 
ing to the growling, which was 
repeated at very irregular in- 
tervals. Gradually her eyes 
became more accustomed to 
the dark, and this, combined 
with the increase of the dawn, 
now about to break, enabled 
her dimly to see the objects of 
the hut. On the other side of 
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the fireplace Svakko lay 
wrapped in his tent. Then 
Jo slowly and with disgust 
realised that the noise syn- 
chronised with a more emphatic 
rise and fall of the white sil- 
houette. At irregular intervals 
Svakko was snoring in his 
Lappish fashion. 

Luckily we had at the mo- 
ment finished our walking, for 
I awoke quite crippled with 
rheumatism in the knee. We 
had now to row some six or 
seven miles down the lake to 
a@ spot marked Suorva, from 
whence we would get motor- 
boat transport to the tourist 
house at Saltoluokta. Again 
Svakko tried to send us off 
alone, but as Jo had a swollen 
hand from her umbrella, and 
I a crippled knee, we once 
more hardened our hearts. Nor, 
indeed, did we know what to 
expect at Suorva. It occupied 
on the map a situation no more 
important than that of the 
old Finn’s farm. So much to 
his regret Svakko was forced 
to guide us to our destination. 

However, the exertion of 
pulling the boat cheered him 
up, and he told us as we went 
easily through the water of 
how once, arriving at Vakota- 
vare and finding no boat, he 
had been compelled to make 
his way to Suorva by land, 
along the birch-covered shelve 
of rock which edged the lake. 
Although the distance was but 
seven miles or so, and although 
the Lapp families coming from 
the higher mountains with their 
reindeer, goats, women, chil- 
dren, and babies use this a5 4 
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path, Svakko was fourteen 
hours making the distance. 
Small wonder, then, that he 
was reluctant to go pursuing 
Scarpa with us into country 
unknown to him. He also 
told us that once when he was 
twenty, he had gone from 
Kebnekaise to Suorva—or the 
small lake fall as it used to be 
called, —a total distance of 
about seventy kilometres in 
twelve hours. He had only 
rested once during the whole 
walk. 

We rowed to a spot where 
the Swedish touring club’s pla- 
card showed the landing-place, 
and getting ashore had to make 
our way for about half a mile 
overland. So far we had no 
idea of what we were to find 
at Suorva, but coming through 
a slippery path over the crest 
of a small rise, we opened out 
an astonishing view of a great 
dam built of concrete, electric 
power-houses, a village of some 
fifteen vermilion frame houses, 
and the tall pylons of a wire- 
less telegraph station. At that 
moment Svakko burst out into 
aloud and angry swearing. On 
the lake at our feet shot a small 
motor-boat, with a girl stand- 
ing on its deck. Svakko yelled 
at the top of his voice, but 
could not make it carry 
through the noise of the motor. 
The boat swept up the lake 
and disappeared. 

“Ten minutes earlier,” 
groaned Svakko, “‘ and I would 
have got a tow back.” 

I reflected that if Svakko 
had not spent twenty minutes 
trying to persuade us to go 


off alone, he would have got 
his tow without trouble. 

Suorva is the most northerly 
of the great dams which make 
Lapland the most electrically- 
developed country in Europe. 
At present the more southerly 
plant at Porjus is able to pro- 
vide as much power as is 
necessary, and Suorva remains 
as @ monument of investment 
without revenue, is a capital 
potential rather than kinetic. 
But here was a hotel built 
for the engineers who were 
constructing the dam, and as 
the tourist motor-boat line runs 
summerly through these lakes, 
enough traffic comes to the 
hotel to keep it open during 
the season of three months. 
In a quarter of an hour we 
were sitting around the coffee 
table toasting Svakko in a 
farewell cup, and trying to 
buy his knife from him. 

We had been warned about 
the modern Lapp objects which 
are now being commercially 
produced for the tourist ; even 
in Stockholm a Lapp knife 
had been offered to us for 
about £1. But on the way we 
had been eyeing Svakko’s knife 
with the collector’s lust rising 
in us. It was clearly the 
genuine article: the sheath of 
curved ivory was carved in 
simple patterns, and was, more- 
over, in one piece hollowed out 
with infinite patience instead 
of being, as they usually are, 
of two sides riveted together. 
But Svakko was reluctant to 
sell. His very life depended 
on his blade, he said. I offered 
him my English hedger’s knife 
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in part exchange, but this did 
not meet his fancy. At last, 
with the help of a Swedish 
electrical engineer lodging in 
the hotel, we found a work- 
man with two sheath knives, 
one of which he passed on to 
Svakko, who then sold us his 
own knife for about eight 
shillings. I also presented him 
with a packet of tobacco and 
with a carborundum sharpen- 
ing stone, at which his eyes 
glistened ; but when I had 
told him the story of carborun- 
dum, how it had been dis- 
covered while trying to make 
artificial diamonds, and that 
it was fabricated at the Niagara 
Falls, his sense of romance 
gave it a greatly enhanced 
value, and he thanked me 
almost with tears of joy in 
his eyes. How Svakko did 
enjoy the shortbread cakes, 
but we noted that he left 
one on the plate for ‘“ Miss 
Manners.” 

Then with great reluctance 
we said good-bye to Svakko, 
and with a wave of the hand 
saw him start back on his 
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lonely road to Kebnekaise. [| 
wonder how much of the tin 
of corned beef arrived home. 

Undoubtedly the Swedish 
touring club brochure had been 
correct. In those three days 
we had experienced a fair 
sample of the problems and 
difficulties of Lapland travel, 
bar the mosquitoes. The pur- 
suit of Scarpa was now to be 
continued in the lower regions, 
to which he was withdrawing 
for the winter season. But in 
taking leave of higher Lapland, 
I cannot resist once more quot- 
ing from Acerbi. He has such 
@ quiet kind of Voltairesque 
humour. 

“The imagination will be 
exalted to an ecstasy of a 
melancholy kind; a pensive 
sadness not without its charm 
and usefulness. That profound 
solitude and silence which 
everywhere reigns will every 
instant suggest the question 
to what end do those places 
serve. This question will never 
be solved by man as long as he 
retains the persuasion that he 
is Lord of Creation.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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FROM THE 
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OUTPOSTS. 


A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 


BY E. B. M. 


WE lay just outside Fort X., 
and were part of a “containing ”’ 
foree—that is, one which holds 
the enemy by the ear, while 
another force goes for his nose. 
Our réle was, therefore, more 
or less a passive one. It con- 
sisted of patrols and escorts 
by day, and by night of being 
fired into from dark till dawn. 
We found some slight recrea- 
tion in setting booby - traps 
along our telegraph line, which 
was cut nearly every night, 
and in devising sudden and 
unexpected flares for the night 
firers. In this way we made 
@ small bag now and again, 
but we were sufficiently bored 
with things. Some bright spirit 
in an office a long way off 
had caused us to be saddled 
with the latest thing in trans- 
port—to wit, donkeys. We 
loved them by day, for they 
were humble, docile, little ani- 
mals, and fully appreciative of 
kind treatment and regular 
feeding. But this led to un- 
seemly exhibitions of happi- 
hess by night. Their brays 
banished all slumber. They 
were soon abolished, and our 
old familiar friend, the mule, 
who, if he bit and kicked by 
day, was quiet by night, took 
his place. 

We were very glad, there- 
fore, when orders came one 


night for a squadron of ours 
to carry out a reconnaissance 
in enemy country next day. 
We did not notice at the time 
that these orders were 80 
worded that General Y., who 
issued them, would get all the 
credit if things went right, and 
none of the blame if things 
went wrong. We realised this 
later. The orders were that 
the squadron was to go to a 
certain objective in enemy 
country and carry out a certain 
mission, but that risks were 
not ‘to be taken. It was 
exactly equivalent to an order 
to make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, bricks without 
straw, or to rob a bee-hive 
without being stung. How- 
ever, there it was, and Grey, 
the squadron commander, was 
not the man to look too closely 
into orders on the grounds of 
the risks they implied. 

Next morning it was rouse 
at 3 A.M., ice in our basins, 
and a bitter wind whistling 
round the tents. Half an hour 
later stamping and jingling 
betokened that the squadron 
was assembling. Troop-leaders 
told off their troops in as low 
@ voice as possible, for we had 
no wish to advertise our march. 
Grey came on to parade at 
four o’clock, and Edwards, the 
squadron second-in-command, 
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reported the strength on parade 
to be 54 files. That gave Grey 
what every squadron - leader 
liked, one hundred sabres net, 
after deducting troop-leaders, 
trumpeters, and farriers. Grey, 
in telling off the squadron, laid 
especial stress in proving the 
Numbers Three, for in the 
rugged precipitous country we 
were about to enter any action 
would probably be dismounted, 
when the Numbers Three hold 
the horses. 

We moved off before the 
first streak of dawn. The 
frontier line lay about one 
mile from camp. Beyond that 
were three miles of much cut- 
up plain, and then the barriers 
of the hills—tribal territory. 

Our first mission was the 
rounding up of one of those 
gaunt desolate towers that dot 
the border-side. Here it was 
hoped that we might catch a 
much-wanted bird, while yet 
on his perch. As we were 
groping for the tower in the 
inky darkness, there arose from 
it, and guided us to it, the 
long - drawn, nasally - intoned 
Third or Morning Prayer— 
always an impressive sound 
even when voiced from the 
abode of one whose trade is 
rapine and whose habit is 
murder. Followers of Islam 
are great at tithing of mint 
and rue. 

A cordon was soon thrown 
about the tower, which loomed 
out of the darkness, stark, 
square, tapering slightly from 
base to top, four-storied ; but 
the lower storey solid, and the 
next only reached through a 
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small doorway approached by 


a draw-up ladder. The whole 
loop-holed and machicolated, 
and the parapet round the top 
garnished irregularly with boul- 
ders of human-head size for 
the confusion of assailing marks- 
men. <A most uninviting resi- 
dence, but probably in comfort 
not much worse than the old 
Peel towers of our own border. 
The castellan of such a place 
was often confined to it for 
years, sometimes for life (prob- 
ably a brief one), owing to 
blood feuds. To show himself 
outside was death. Our moun- 
tain guns of those days made 
poor work of these solid edifices, 
but a little sapping at the 
base and a charge of gun- 
cotton would bring the whole 
thing toppling like a pack of 
cards. 

Our bird had, however, flown. 
We had hardly expected to 
gather such a wily one off the 
perch. Rumour credited him 
with a hundred murders ; and, 
having accomplished those on 
strictly business lines, he had 
amassed @ snug fortune. 
But his nights were restless 
ones. He was said to change 
his bed at least once every 
night, and never to sleep in 
the same place for more than 
two nights. Thus he preserved 
what to us would appear not 
quite an ideal existence. But 
how such @ one would have 
wilted under the ordered exist- 
ence of civilised life ! 

Dawn was breaking as we 
left the tower and took our 
way over the much-seamed 
plain that lay between us and 
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the hills three miles away. 
From the water-eroded cre- 
vasses that criss-crossed the 
plain, a raiding party had 
suddenly leapt on one of our 
patrols a few days previous. 
A wounded man, who fell into 
the raiders’ hands, was placed 
by them on one of the tufts 
of dry grass that grow here- 
abouts. A match was put to 
this, and the man burnt alive. 
His captors laughed and looked 
on. 

Snow was falling on the 
higher hills as we entered the 
foothills. But the sun shone 
with thrice welcome warmth 
on our sheep-skinned backs. 
We advanced with every pre- 
caution possible, and small dis- 
mounted patrols moved on 
either flank so long as the 
ground permitted. Our path 
was narrow, stony, and much 
broken. Movement was in 
single file. At about mid-day 
we entered a nasty defile which 
figures later in this story. It 
was more like a narrow cutting 
clean through a spur of the 
hill. It was some 400 yards 
long, and a man could touch 
either side simultaneously with 
his hands. The sides were 
almost perpendicular. Up to 
here we had passed several 
stone breastworks, built to com- 
mand the path. Two contained 
yet smouldering fires. Doubt- 
less there had been watchers, 
who had quitted their posts on 
our approach. But no one 
was visible, and we passed 
through the defile without 
molestation, after having 
“made it good.” 
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Shortly after mid-day we 
reached the extreme point of 
our outward march, and halted 
to feed and water under pro- 
tection of small piquets. From 
this point we had a clear view 
up a long cultivated valley. 
We observed men running from 
the fields to the towers. While 
watering, a couple of hawk- 
visaged greybeards, looking as 
ingenuous as such gentry can 
—which is not saying much,— 
strolled nonchalantly into our 
midst. Each had hawk at 
wrist, and their pose was one 
of honest followers of the chase 
who had happened upon us. 
Such folk, however, do not 
happen on things or people 
at any time. They were made 
prisoners, but were soon after 
let go. There were those 
amongst us, however, who be- 
lieved their sport ended round 
the very next corner, and that 
they might then have been 
seen as fleet bearers of news 
concerning our strength and 
composition. 

At about 2 P.M. our home- 
ward march began, not by the 
route we had come by. We 
had come by a path following 
one side of a valley; we were 
to return by a path following 
the opposite side of the same 
valley. In the valley trough, 
invisible at the bottom of a 
deep gorge, ran a river. Our 
homeward path cut right across 
the flank of the mountain, 
winding among the spurs and 
intervening ravines, climbing 
sharply up salients, and diving 
as steeply into the re-entrants. 
Above this path was a wilder- 
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ness of rock and scrub, running 
very steeply up to the crest- 
line, a thousand feet above ; 
below, the ground fell in a pre- 
cipitous jumble of huge rocks 
to the river a thousand feet 
below. No rider, however 
hardy and well mounted, could 
leave the path. The country 
was just barely possible for 
dismounted men to scramble 
over. It was, nevertheless, 
admirably adapted to lightly- 
equipped hillmen, unencum- 
bered with boots and spurs 
and other military equipment. 
Single file usually, rarely half- 
sections (7.¢., two abreast), were 
the only formations possible 
on the path. 

When the squadron moved 
off on its homeward march, 
Grey went ahead with the 
advance-guard troop, to com- 
plete his road report and sketch. 
The squadron followed on under 
Edwards. This minor tactician 
was now confronted with a 
problem. He had put out an 
advance-guard of a troop, and 
had .thereby protected the ad- 
vance of three troops by one 
troop. He knew, however, 
enough of frontier Warfare to 
realise that the most vulner- 
able part of a force moving 
homeward is its tail. Yet the 
drill-book made no mention 
of the employment of both a 
tactical advance-guard and a 
tactical rear-guard. Inexorable 
logic and common-sense, how- 
ever, carried the day. Edwards 
depleted his force of another 
troop, which followed the squad- 
Tron as rear-guard. Inexorable 
logic now made further de- 
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mands. It wanted flank-guards, 
But common-sense said “ No.” 
First, because the ground made 
it a sheer impossibility, and 
next, because you can’t dissi- 
pate nearly your whole force 
in order to protect an almost 
nil remainder. So they moved 
off with their head and tail 
protected, but with flanks un- 
protected. 

The days were short. There 
was not too much light left. 
No one wanted to be caught 
out after dark in such a country. 
The grey-bearded sportsmen, 
moreover, had reported an ex- 
cellent road and no defiles. 
Not a shot had been fired 
yet, not an armed man seen. 
Perhaps we were too little 
apprehensive just when we 
could never have been appre- 
hensive enough. 

All went well till about 
three o’clock. The sun had 
then sunk behind a mass of 
snow clouds that stood about 
the summits of the higher hills, 
down whose flanks the snow- 
line came within a thousand 
feet of us. Blasts of icy wind 
rushed down the gullies, and 
took us as we left the re- 
entrants and crossed the spurs. 
We were continuously rounding 
corners or topping a low crest- 
line. 

At that moment we, with 
the main body, heard a sharp 
outburst of firing somewhere 
on ahead, though, owing to the 
echoes and to the accidented 
nature of the ground, it was 
not quite certain where the 
sounds came from. Edwards 
halted the squadron in a dip 
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of the path, and himself stood 
on higher ground just ahead. 
From here he could only see a 
hundred yards on to where the 
path disappeared round a rocky 
escarpment. Nothing further 
happened, and he was about 
to resume the march, when 
the advance-guard troop sud- 
denly came round the bend, 
moving at a sharper pace than 
is usual for retiring troops. 
Edwards immediately called 
over his shoulder to the squad- 
ron to dismount with car- 
bines, and then resumed his 
forward look-out. As the troop 
neared him, he could see that 
some saddles were empty and 
that others held wounded men. 
But it was not till the leading 
files nearly rode him down 
that he saw that something 
was amiss. He jumped off 
the path, and the troop swept 
past him and cannoned into the 
squadron. But Edwards’ pres- 
ent anxiety was not for the 
troop, which had plainly been 
caught on the hop and would 
be all right in a few minutes, 
but for Grey, who should have 
come back with it. The miss- 
ing squadron-leader, however, 
a few seconds later appeared 
round the bend, going for all 
he was worth. As he pulled 
up beside Edwards, the latter 
Saw that Grey was wounded 
in the hand, and that the shoe 
of his sword scabbard had 
been shot away, exposing the 
point of his sword. This had 
wounded his horse on the stifle, 
which was bleeding freely. 
Grey’s first words were: 
“Why haven’t you dismounted 
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the men?” ‘TI have, sir,” 
replied Edwards, without, how- 
ever, turning to verify his 
words. ‘‘ But they’re on their 
horses still,” said Grey. Ed- 
wards now faced round and 
looked at the squadron. The 
leading troop-leader was seated 
on his horse, impassive, looking 
to his front, behind a huge 
rock. Behind him was his 
own troop, and behind that 
the second troop. Behind that 
again was the recent advance- 
guard troop, now turned about 
and reforming. What had hap- 
pened ? The order to dismount 
had been clearly given, and 
must have been heard plainly. 
What was the leading troop- 
leader about not to have re- 
peated the order? Edwards 
now remembered that this had 
not been done. But there was 
no time for questionings or 
wonderings. Bullets were al- 
ready kicking up the dust at 
their feet and singing about 
their ears. The enemy were 
not a hundred yards off, and 
still pressing on. Shouting to 
the men to dismount, Edwards, 
snatching at his revolver, ran 
at the leading troop-leader, 
meaning to put a bullet through 
him. But ere he had cleared 
his revolver, he realised that 
nothing now mattered except 
to hold off the enemy for the 
few seconds necessary to get 
the men off their horses. Failure 
in this would mean that the 
enemy would come right on 
top of the squadron, penned 
on & narrow path in a ravine. 
Accordingly he seized a carbine 
and a packet of ammunition off 
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a trooper, dashed alone up the 
steep path, and opened a rapid 
fire at the rocks ahead. All 
he could see of the enemy was 
an occasional flutter of grey 
cloth or a glint of weapons. 
While he blazed away—and 
undoubtedly his noisy dis- 
charges gave the enemy pause 
—dismounted men joined him. 
Matters being then moment- 
arily stabilised, and the squad- 
ron being in a hopeless place, 
and further encumbered on 
that narrow path by the led 
horses of the men with Ed- 
wards, Grey called up to him 
that he was falling back to a 
better place, and that Edwards 
and his little party were to 
cover the retirement. Away 
clattered the squadron, and 
disappeared round a bend. Ed- 
wards and four men remained 
in position firing. But there 
were ominous movements away 
up amongst the rocks on their 
right, and shots also now came 
from this direction. They were 
being outflanked. Holding on 
to the last moment so as to 
give the squadron all the law 
possible, it was at last a case 
of a sudden rush to their 
horses, then mount and away. 
No one was hit, and they found 
the squadron about a thousand 
yards back. Here Grey meant 
to hold on. And° Edwards 
was ordered to get two dis- 
mounted troops inte such line 
as the ground permitted, and 
to take the offensive. This 


little force of about twenty 
carbines had, however, only 
done about two forward rushes, 
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when bullets came thick and 
fast from invisible people on 
the right flank. The squadron 
was outflanked again. The 
dismounted advance was 
stayed; one troop was left 
to hold on to the position, and 
a retirement to another position 
was again ordered. But this 
was easier said than done, 
Dead and riderless horses now 
encumbered the narrow path. 
Bullets from Jezails and large- 
bore rifles came thudding in 
amongst the crowded horses. 
There were wounded men to 
get away somehow. At this 
point Thursby, third troop- 
leader, had his horse shot under 
him, and lay under it pinned. 
Edwards, a great friend of his, 
lugged him out, and saw him 
safe up on a horse behind a 
trooper. But Thursby was 
immediately shot through his 
body, and fell off unnoticed in 
the crush of men and horses. 
Here he lay, alive but insen- 
sible, completely hidden by 
the long grass and dense bushes, 
to be cruelly murdered next 
day by little boys, who stabbed 
him to death through the face 
with a lance they had picked 
up. This we learnt later. 

The squadron at last got 
clear, and fell back, Edwards 
again covering this, its second, 
retirement. He and the last 
of his party at length prepared 
also to quit the position and 
fall back. They fred @ final 
burst, then rushed for their 
horses. Momentarily these five 
men were gathered in a slight 
dip. It was to be presumed that 
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as soon as their fire had ceased 
and they had vacated the posi- 
tion, the enemy would make 
for it, and not be many seconds 
in attaining it. Every moment 
was therefore precious. It was 
again a case of mount and 
gallop. This was the position of 
things when one of the five 
fell wounded, shot through the 
chest. A broadening circular 
stain showed on it, and when 
he was raised another showed 
on his back. Clearly a mortal 
wound, yet he lived, and must 
not be left. Lifting a wounded 
man on to @ horse is not 
80 easy as it often reads. 
So Edwards found. His des- 
perate efforts to lift the 
man only covered him with 
blood. A second man was 
called off his horse to help. 
And yet a third was necessary 
before they could hoist him 
in front of the N.C.O., a big 
man on a powerful horse, 
both equally calm and un- 
moved. Precious moments had 
Tushed by, but now at last 
they could get going. The 
word was given. But here an- 
other disappointment awaited 
them. The wounded man lay 
like a sack across the front of 
the N.C.0.’s saddle, and so 
soon as they began to trot he 
began to slip off. It was a 
choice of leave him and gallop, 
or take him and walk. They 
chose the latter, but not a man 
among them believed that in 
80 doing his own life had a 
dog’s chance. 

Slowly the distance between 
them and where they expected 
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the enemy to appear and shoot 
point blank into their backs 
increased. Now it grew to 
twenty yards, and now to 
fifty. Ahead of them the road 
turned a corner, and here there 
would be cover. But the strain 
of that slow pace was too 
much for two men out of the 
five. First one and then the 
other forged ahead, broke into 
a trot, and disappeared. Ed- 
wards let them go. Keeping 
them would do no good, and 
they would increase the squad- 
ron by two. 

The N.C.O. carrying the 
wounded man now said : “‘ He’s 
dead now, sir. Shall I let him 
drop off?” ‘Not at all,” 
said Edwards. “Bring him 
into the squadron, and your 
name shall go up for saving a 
wounded man. Besides, how 
do you know he’s dead?” 
‘‘Because he’s suddenly got 
so heavy, sir.” 

At last they passed round 
the corner, and breathed more 
freely. And soon after they 
sighted the squadron, halted, 
and its ranks reformed on 
much better ground. Edwards 
reported his arrival. The dead 
man was tumbled off the saddle. 
The N.C.O.’s name went in in 
due course, and when, many 
years later, I met him in 
France, he was an officer, and 
wearing the decoration which 
he won on the occasion above 
referred to. 

But things had been happen- 
ing with the squadron. Grey, 
thinking that possibly their 
outward road—the one with 
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the defile—might still be open 
to them, since their homeward 
road was barred, contemplated 
@ return by that route, and 
as a first step had sent off a 
troop to hold the defile. This 
troop was half-way to its ob- 
jective when Edwards arrived. 

But on each hill-top, crag, 
and rock, eyes were watching 
their every movement. This, 
on the defile, was seen, and its 
meaning divined. Thereupon, 
visible to the squadron but 
not to the troop, scores of 
figures in fluttering grey could 
be seen bounding, scrambling, 
and running towards that end 
of the defile opposite that 
which the troop would enter. 

Every effort was made to 
recall the troop, which was 
how @ mile distant and only 
some half-mile from its objec- 
tive. The messengers sent after 
it couldn’t catch it up. Sig- 
nallers were tried, but there 
were none with the troop, even 
had the flags been observed. 
Two trumpeters were set to 
blow the “Retire,” but the 
call, repeatedly sounded, was 
not heard. Preceded by a 
point of three men, the troop 
rapidly neared the defile, into 
the farther end of which those 
hurrying grey figures had now 
disappeared. 

The point entered the defile, 
and a little later, just as it 
appeared again at the farther 
end, the troop, 400 yards in 
rear, also entered, and passed 
from sight—passed for good 
and all. We never saw it 
again. Some smothered shots 
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were heard. That was all, 
And we saw the three men of 
the point halt, turn in their 
saddles, and then two of them, 
the other shot down, wheeled 
and galloped campwards. 

So that exit from the bills 
was barred. 

Grey, so soon as the fate of 
the troop was certain and it 
was plain that waiting any 
longer could serve no purpose, 
decided on an immediate ad- 
vance over the road we had 
just retired down. ‘Twilight 
was On us; & Cautious advance 
would bring darkness upon us; 
Edwards was told to go with 
the advance- guard, and to 
shove along as fast as the 
ground permitted. Away he 
galloped, and the squadron, 
strung out in single file, fol- 
lowed not far behind. 

There were some three miles 
to accomplish to the edge of 
the hills. Many horses carried 
two men; there were wounded 
men to support in their saddles, 
tired and wounded horses to 
urge forward. There was 00 
reason to suppose that the road 
so recently barred us was now 
open, or that the whole of the 
enemy had cleared across the 
valley to intercept the troop 
at the defile. The leading 
section of the advance-guard, 
seeing so many evidences of 
their recent retreat in dead 
horses and men, went a little 
stickily. To quicken up the 
pace, Edwards placed himself 
in the lead. It was jumpy 
work here for him and the next 
few men behind him ; but they 
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plundered along at a gallop 
where the ground admitted 
among that tangle of rock and 
scrub, whence @ man might 
be shot down with ease and 
certainty at a few yards’ range 
without seeing his adversary. 
Edwards rode sword in one 
hand, revolver on lanyard fast 
under his bridle arm. Now they 
passed the scene of their second 
retirement — passed without 
knowing it within a few feet 
of where Thursby lay. On 
again to where they first fell 
back. Then on to where two 
dead men and three horses 
marked where the original 
advance-guard troop had been 
fired on. And then there lay 
before them a mile and a half 
of unknown road. This they 
traversed without losing the 
path in the gloaming, and 
without a shot being fired ; 
and so came to the edge of 
the hills) whence a view could 
be had of the camp, now just 
visible below them. Here there 
was a halt to breathe and count 
heads; and here it was that 
Edwards first learnt of Thurs- 
by’s fate. The trooper assured 
him that Thursby fell from the 
horse dead, but could give no 
clear account of the exact 
place or time. Two other men, 
who should have been present 
and had started with them, 
were absent. Edwards asked 
if he might call for volunteers 
to go back, both for them and 
on the chance of finding 
Thursby. He was given per- 
mission, but was most strictly 
limited to a quarter of an hour’s 
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absence. Grey, in fact, de- 
manded and was given Edwards’ 
word of honour that he would 
be back within the allotted 
time. The latter, with four 
men, then rode back into the 
gorge. They met the two 
absentees, both on one horse 
which had been unable to 
keep up, and directing them 
to the squadron, continued on 
to the last moment of the 
minutes allowed them. Then 
turning back, they rejoined 
the squadron as it made its 
way down the precipitous path 
which led to the plain. Across 
this, and just discernible in 
the gloaming, were seen mov- 
ing towards them horse, foot, 
and guns. Ill news had tra- 
velled apace. The two sur- 
vivors of that defile troop, 
who had been seen to gallop 
away, had reached camp, and 
given the news. Hence this 
succouring force. We should 
have preferred to have arrived 
quietly in camp, and there to 
have given our version of our 
troubles. 

At the bottom of the descent 
we joined the force; with it 
our regiment and the colonel— 
he a right good fellow. I 
heard him as he met Grey. 
Some fellows would have kicked 
up a great to-do, but all the 
0.0. said, in that quiet voice 
of his, was: ‘ Well, Grey, I 
see you’ve had a rough-and- 
tumble. How did the men 
behave?” ‘‘ All well, sir, in 
trying circumstances and in 
desperate bad ground—all, that 
is, sir, but one.” ‘‘ Ah,” said 
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the colonel, “‘ we’ll talk about 
that later when you have had 
a drink and some food. The 
great thing now is to get men 
and horses into camp. If you 
can raise a trot, trot on.” 

The two men who had gal- 
loped into camp had reported 
that the whole squadron had 
been scuppered. They told us 
later that they had passed 
through the defile without see- 
ing a soul. On hearing the 
shots they had turned, and 
seen the place alive with the 
enemy. 

It was a pretty miserable 
sort of day, and we thought 
we had finished it when we 
got to camp. But we hadn’t. 
We were all fairly well done. 
We had left camp at 4 AMm., 
and got back to it at 7 P.M. 
We had just fed and were 
going to turn in, when the 
adjutant ran in to say that 
all officers who had been with 
the squadron were to parade 
on the glacis of the fort. 

It was eight o’clock and 
bright moonlight. The general 
who had given those queerly- 
worded orders for our recon- 
naissance had been apprised 
of the mishap by lamp signal. 
He was eight miles away, but 
for the pleasure of slanging 
tired men, proving them to 
have been in the wrong and 
himself to have been in the 
right, he had got to horse, 
and now stood on the fort 
parapet waiting to harangue 
us standing below on the glacis. 
By Jove! how he slanged 
poor Grey, and then every 
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one else. He proved his case, 
and quoted his orders ad 
nauseam. But though he asked 
questions, he got no answers, 
I could happily have shot the 
blatant ruffian as he stood 
there mouthing out his abuse. 
He finally burnt out; and a 
he had nothing more to say 
and there was a silence, our 
C.0O. gave the word, and we 
walked off, leaving him stand- 
ing with his filthy mouth open. 
And when all was said and done, 
we had a sort of feeling that 
amounted to certainty that we 
had made him feel what a beast 
he was. 

Our C.O. had an interview 
with him next day. Later 
Edwards was sent for. We 
asked him afterwards what 
happened. He said: ‘The 
old beast committed the final 
atrocity by asking me if I 
would like my name to go in 
for a V.C.” ‘‘ And what did 
you say, Tommie ? ” we asked. 
““Why,” said Edwards, “I 
gave the usual wheeze, you 
know: what you say in books 
and that about only doing 
my duty, and not doing any- 
thing particular to deserve any- 
thing. But the old swine not 
taking that, I had to put it 
differently. I hope it hurt his 
feelings, but, of course, I spoke 
with an air of almost silky 
deference to him. I said, m 
the politest way possible, that, 
of course, I felt I must be 
wrong, but did the Royal War- 
rant constituting the award 
of the V.C. mention anything 
about it being made at the 
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request of the recipient? He 
didn’t seem to have thought of 
this, and I terminated the 
interview aS soon as might be. 
I can’t breathe the same air 
as he does. It incites to mutiny 
and murder. What oh! 
Tommie Edwards, V.C., by 
request—in brackets.” 

About that wretched troop- 
leader who sat mounted belind 
a rock. That sort of thing 
doesn’t bear talking about. I 
suppose some fellows can’t help 
funking, but God help them 
if they don’t find out till they 
have become officers. This 


felow went—disappeared—no 
asked any questions. 


one 
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Courts-martial are not for such 
offences as his. Least said, 
soonest mended. 

There were intermediaries 
who came and went between 
us and the enemy. From 
them we learnt all sorts of 
details about that day. It 
was from them that we heard 
about poor Thursby’s fate. 

I don’t know if I have given 
the cavalry away by this yarn. 
But about six weeks later a 
force of some 7000 men had 
much difficulty in clearing out 
of those same hills by that 
same road, lost very heavily, 
and were as glad as we were 
to quit. 








“A LITTLE SAIL.” 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


SoME weeks ago I was in- 
vited to spend a few days on 
a farm in Essex, and, being a 
sailor, I naturally jumped at 
the chance to discover finally 
what real degree of truth might 
lie behind that veiled implica- 
tion—‘“‘ Who'd sell a farm and 
go to sea? ’—which I had list- 
ened to many a time growled 
out by old shell-backs moment- 
arily disgusted with the treat- 
ment meted out to them by the 
element on whose implacable 
bosom they had chosen to 
work and to live. My imagina- 
tion had, of course, created 
many pictures for me of farms 
and of the life on farms, but 
that Essex farmhouse, when I 
found it, proved to be distinctly 
unlike anything that I had 
ever dreamed. 

Wicklea Wick, or Wickily- 
wick, as the natives say, was 
as quaint as its quaint name. 
It stood, like an island, in the 
midst of a lone expanse of 
wistful marshland, painted by 
the placid evening light in soft 
and sleepy tints, and full of 
the plaintive cries of birds. 
Around the house I found a 
moat—a veritable moat—with 
duck swimming in it; wild 
ones, too, for they all flew 
away aS I walked up, over 
what must once have been the 
drawbridge, under a rounded 
Saxon arch and into a stone- 
paved hall, That hall had in 


it an open fireplace, ten feet 
Square if it was an inch, and 
on one wall, stuck there like 
some giant swallow’s nest, was 
@ minstrels’ gallery ! 

Now, it occurs to me that 
all these things may seem quite 
natural, but to a man whose 
feet have merely touched his 
country’s pavements, and who 
has rarely trodden on his native 
soil, the moat and the minstrels’ 
gallery appeared to be quite 
out of place—and out of time 
too; six or seven hundred 
years out at that. Larlier in 
the day I had stayed my 
journey in the ancient British 
hamlet of St Osyth, and there 
drunken a tankard of some- 
thing which I was assured was 
‘real old oyster-feast,” so now 
I began to wonder if perhaps 
the strength of that strange 
liquor... 

But my host appearing then, 
I knew, improbable though it 
seemed, that I was neither 
drunk nor dreaming, but merely 
a pilgrim lost in an England 
where—I made up my mind 
to it then and there—I was 
likely to happen on anything. 
It was as well for me that I 
decided to adopt this attitude 
of mind so early in the proceed- 
ings, for presently I found my 
fellow-guests to be the illus- 
trious members of a far-famed 
company, resting after their 
play’s successful run, together 
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with a gentleman from the lap 
of the old Imperial Court in 
Peking; proud, yellow, and 
aristocratic, Mr Van Ping by 
name. Of course, if one be 
fortunate, one may meet such 
individuals as these without 
the fact appearing strange at 
all. But—on an Essex farm ! 
Anyhow, there I found them ; 
and that night a crew of pirates, 
plus a captive Chinaman, sat 
down to a most tumultuous 
feast, and barbecued their meat 
before the great hall fire. Mr 
Van Ping would not make up, 
but I had a splendid crimson 
sash and @ real cutlass, dredged 
at some distant time from out 
the moat, where I think some 
smuggler in a hurry must have 
cast it. And here I wish to 
say that rump-steaks hung on 
a string and spun gently before 
a blaze are perfectly delightful ; 
but all the same it astonished 
me to find this method of 
cookery still in vogue in Eng- 
land. 

The feast completed, our 
captive women sang and danced 
before us, and the Lady with 
the Wonderful Voice intoned, 
from the dimness of the gallery, 
words that Masefield has set 
down concerning ships and the 
sea and the men who sail upon 
it, until I found a lump in my 
throat that badly needed swal- 
lowing. It was a night for a 
sailor unused to pleasant nights 
to store up in his memory ; 
and so, at last, with the thought 
of these things stirring in my 
mind, I limped, tired but very 
happy, to bed. I limped, be- 
cause the Lady who Dances 
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had bandaged my piratical 
leg and painted on it, with 
a stick of lip-salve, a terrible 
wound ; 80, of course, I had to 
limp. 

Next morning the light awoke 
me, and looking forth from my 
window across the marshes, I 
saw a red-brown sail glide, 
stately, through the fields. A 
sail and spar, sustained upon 
no hull that I could see, sliding 
across meadows remote from 
any sea, was a mystery that 
intrigued me; but I was not 
surprised, for I remembered in 
time that this was England, 
where anything may happen ; 
so I went downstairs (solid 
oak, without a creak in them) 
to breakfast. 

Then the Lady who Dances, 
the gentleman from Peking, 
and I set out to solve the riddle 
of that wandering casual sail. 
We walked on spongy earth that 
squirted mud at every foot- 
step, through lush grasses, and 
amongst plovers who mobbed 
us. I do not know why, but 
perhaps, being English birds, 
they disliked our Chinaman. 
I relate facts merely, and I do 
not attempt to account for the 
extraordinary things that hap- 
pened to me that day. In any 
case, being English, presumably 
you will understand, without 
the help of any theories ad- 
vanced by a bewildered stranger 
in this fantastic land. 

We fled to escape the in- 
furiated lapwings, until sud- 
denly brought up by something 
that opened at our feet and 
yawned at us. It was a thing 
that, in any reasonable coun- 
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try, I should have called a 
spruit, nullah, or donga; but 
this affair, though blood brother 
to all three, had sloping banks 
composed of the muddiest mud 
I have ever seen anywhere. 
The colour of the thing was a 
greasy zinc, and I thought of 
West Coast fever creeks, and 
sniffed and looked around for 
crocodiles—and listened. But 
there seemed to be no mosqui- 
toes, so we proceeded, cau- 
tiously, down-stream—the very 
twistiest stream in all the 
world, I think. 

I become acclimatised rapidly, 
I suppose, for I was not much 
surprised when we came upon 
the yacht. Rounding the thou- 
sandth bend of that incredible 
ditch, dyke, or drain, a thing 
I had supposed to be a post 
upon the bank transformed 
itself into the mast-head of a 
small black cutter, lying afloat 
in a scanty trickle of dirty 
water at the bottom of that 
absurd fissure of mud. It was 
as though one had surprised 
@ rakish brig roosting at the 
bottom of a hole in the sands 
of the Sahara. But I kept 
myself in hand, and, after a 
little while, I hailed her, when 
a face arose through her cabin 
hatch and smiled at us. It 
was a smile of welcome and 
goodwill, without a trace of 
wonder or derision init. Which 
was really surprising. For we 
three pilgrims, materialising 
suddenly from nowhere, must 
have looked, to say the least, 
odd. The Lady who Dances 
wore a blood-red ’kerchief 
bound about her lovely head, 
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@ Sweater green as young willow 
shoots in spring, and a pair of 
beautiful indigo - blue riding. 
breeches. The Gent from 
Peking conveys, at first sight, 
the impression that he is 4 
kind of toy lion. He has a 
really splendid mane, and a 
tail for all the world like a 
yellow chrysanthemum, and he 
holds this up in the air when 
pleased, which he was then. 
His eyes stick out a great deal, 
and his tummy, owing to the 
excessive shortness of his legs, 
was matted with mud. As for 
me, in whatever raiment I may 
clothe myself, I invariably seem 
to incite strong feelings of 
scorn and derision in all be- 
holders. 

Such were we, but our new 
friend, instead of calling upon 
his gods to come down and 


witness his amazement, merely 


remarked, ‘‘ Good - morning. 
Won’t you come aboard?” I 
looked at the Lady, and I 
could see, from the lights danc- 
ing in her eyes, that her soul 
thirsted to embark immediately 
upon this adventure. Then I 
contemplated the twenty feet 
or so of sloping bottomless 
mud that lay between her and 
her heart’s desire, and I tried 
to think of any way to cross 
it. I gave it up. And then, 
not for the only time that day, 
our friend showed us that he 
was the sort of fellow who 
cannot be defeated. “Oh, 
that’s all right,” cried he. 
“T’ll heave you the end of 
the dinghy painter, and you 
can easily haul her up to you. 
Then you all get in, you know, 
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and shove with an oar a bit, 
and she’ll toboggan down there 
like winkin’.’’ 

We did these things, and it 
was even as he said, except that 
the bit of a shove with an oar 
was quite unneeded. Indeed, 
I found it necessary to restrain 
the boat by force from dashing 
away with her two passengers 
before I could fling myself 
aboard. But I managed it— 
a flying pier-head jump,—and 
then the toboggan started. 
Have you ever seen an expert 
flying down the Cresta Run 
on his stomach with his legs 
waving in the breeze? Well, 
that was me; and I even tried 
to steer with my feet as that 
dinghy charged madly down 
the slimy bank, straight as an 
arrow for her parent’s side. 
I drove my starboard leg down 
to the knee in the mud; but 
it was all useless, for the boat 
refused to answer her helm, and 
finished the run by butting 
the yacht hard, right between 
wind and water, and fair amid- 
ships. There was a “ crack ” 
which told unmistakably of 
something started somewhere, 
and the Lady who Dances 
cried out aloud, surprisingly ; 
while I mentioned the nether 
Tegions by another name; and 
the Pekinese gentleman also 
threw his tongue. But our 
imperturbable friend remarked, 
“Well done! You did it beau- 
tifully. The dinghy’s bent a 
bit, but she’ll do. If I were 
you I’d hang my leg in the 
creek and wash it; and then, 
— like, we’ll go for a little 
ail,” 
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I was not at all clear how 
George (for this he assured us 
was his name) proposed to sail 
in that contorted drain, but 
soon I began to understand 
that there was a lot more in 
George than met the eye. 
‘We'll have to drop down 
stern first,” said he, “ until 
there’s room to turn; so, if 
you'll heave up the anchor, 
I'll shove her along with the 
pole.” <A sailor obeys an order 
without asking any questions, 
so I hove up on the chain; 
and although there was only 
a fathom of it to come, the 
mud it brought up with it 
was impressive, and it covered 
the fore-deck completely with 
a species of slimy globiger- 
ingous ooze. “Don’t worry 
about that,” said George. 
“She'll wash it off herself 
when we get out. Will you 
push with the spinnaker boom, 
please? If we don’t hurry 
we're likely to stick on the 
bar. Then, there we'll be, you 
know.” 

Twenty-five years at sea is 
not the best training for punt- 
ing with spinnaker booms 
through Essex mud. In theory 
the thing is simple. You plant 
your pole on the bottom and 
push the boat along. In prac- 
tice, you push and the pole 
sinks deeply into the mud, 
and your struggles to get it 
out again pull the boat the 
wrong way. When striving 
desperately to push a boat 
ahead it is exasperating—nay, 
maddening—to find that the 
harder you work the more you 
are urging her in precisely the 

20 
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wrong direction. And when 
a confounded son of a celestial 
and yellow lady-dog persists 
in getting between your legs 
with the idea that he is assist- 
ing you to repel mythical 
boarders .. . Well, you kick 
him, hard; and he is most 
surprised. But this relieves 
your outraged feelings, and it 
makes the Lady who Dances 
laugh—which is always worth 
while. Then I did what I 
should have done before. I 
watched George, and I found 
him achieving, with easy grace, 
feats of the most incredible 
dexterity. His method was to 
reach out well ahead, drive 
his pole into the mud, and 
then pull the boat up to it. 
It seemed simple enough, and 
I decided at once to conform 
to his style. So I, too, reached 
well ahead with my boom, 
harpooned the bottom with it, 
and then pulled hard. And 
the boom withdrew itself from 
its hole suddenly, with disgust- 
ing sounds as of stomach- 
pumps functioning furiously. 
I sat down. I sat down hard. 
I sat down extremely quickly 
on Mr Van Ping. Which was 
entirely his own fault, for he 
should not have determined so 
continuously to infest me. I 
retired then. I refused to play 
any more, and George said it 
was just as well. 

There was something about 
that man I liked. I do still— 
in spite of all he did to us. He 
was working hard now with 
his pole, and I gathered§that 
the question of crossing the 
approaching bar was troubling 


him. For the bar was ap 
proaching, and speedily ; for 
the strongly running ebb now 
hurried us steadfastly along 
between the banks of slime, 
until these presently spread 
out on either side and fell 
away from us, revealing, amaz- 
ingly—the sea! At least George 
said it was the sea; and the 
North Sea, too; but we still 
have our doubts about it.- The 
colour of the water was very 
queer for one thing—thick and 
jaundiced,—and there was not 
enough of it there really for a 
proper sea. We drifted out 
from the shore a mile or more 
before I ventured to congratu- 
late George on his successful 
passage of the bar. But, 
“We've not got over it yet,” 
said he, thrusting his faithful 
pole overboard. And, lo, it 
touched bottom at less than 
two feet. And this was the 
sea—the North Sea! 

Then, in the midst of that 
vacant windless stretch of eerie 
water, our boat, without a 
stitch of sail upon her, began 
to list. Gently at first, then 
direfully, over she heeled, and 
the still waters slid abruptly 
into rapid motion and sped, 
foaming, past our sides. Over 
we went till the deck was half 
awash, while against our ¢x- 
posed bilge arose a seething 
frothing yellow wave. George, 
letting go his anchor, appeared 
to take these miracles with 
perfect calm; but to the rest 
of us it seemed as though some 
giant hand had seized upon 
our keel and was dragging Us; 
fiercely, broadside on* against 
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the tide. This exciting and 
impressive performance left us 
expectant and amazed; but 
George said we were merely 
stuck on the bar, and if 
we didn’t roll over we’d do, 
which struck me as being a 
most inadequate way of sum- 
ming up an apparently mirac- 
ulous and ‘obviously perilous 
situation. 

I think there must have been 
a hole in that bar, into which 
we mercifully slid, for suddenly 
our giant let go his hold, and 
the boat stood once more up- 
right, riding to her anchor, 
head on to the rushing tide. 
George, a lucid soul, remarked, 
“Well, here we are,” an accu- 
rate observation ; for there we 
certainly were, and there we 
remained for six portentous 
and unforgettable hours, chock- 
full—all of them—with interest 
and excitement. 

We watched the waters 
dwindle and recede, to depart 
at last beyond our horizon, 
leaving us desolate and en- 
compassed by a very ocean of 
mud. We leant our elbows on 
the rail and gazed at those 
Sleek leagues of circumam- 
bient mire, until a tinge of 
sadness begat by the cheerless 
scene began to steal upon us. 
And then, upon our nostrils, 
too, there stole faint whiffs 
and savours as of fish, long 
dead ; and from the well arose 
@ sound of snorts and growls 
and scrapings. 

The fight broke out with a 
crash of upset pails, and we 
hastened aft in time to see the 
memorable battle of the Pekin- 
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ese Dog and the Bucket of 
Slipper-Limpets. The struggle 
raged, appropriately enough, 
on the cockpit floor, and there 
we found the Gent from China 
holding his own fairly easily, 
the short, sharp, fiery dash 
with which the limpets had 
opened their campaign having 
apparently completely  ex- 
hausted them. Also, it is only 
fair to add that though they 
held a decided advantage in 
numbers, the limpets were sadly 
handicapped by lack of con- 
dition. They were clearly not 
in training. In fact, it soon 
became clear to me that the 
members of that devoted band 
not already dying or dead were 
all very far gone indeed with 
some sort of badly wasting 
sickness. The Slipper-Limpets 
had evidently been lying quietly 
in their bucket, at peace with 
the world, when the Chinaman 
unprovokedly attacked them. 
The heroic band, with a mag- 
nificent effort, the bravery of 
which compels our admiration, 
had risen as one limpet and 
hurled themselves upon the 
head of their enemy, only to 
fall at last fainting on the 
battlefield. But mark the 
heights to which a slipper- 
limpet rises. Swooning, dying, 
and dead they lay, trampled 
on, bitten and chewed by their 
ferocious and barbaric enemy. 
But in this desperate and hope- 
less situation do they hoist 
the white flag, hold up their 
hands, and cry ‘‘ Kamerad ” ? 
No, a thousand times no! 
For the true slipper-limpet re- 
mains unconquerable—even in 
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death. Down their serried 
ranks they passed the awful 
word, “‘Launch the gas attack!” 
And they did.... 

We left that place in a hurry 
and the dinghy, pushing her 
through the mud to wind’ard 
with the oars. Mr Van Ping 
we also left upon the stricken 
field. He howled despairingly, 
but we did not want him. He 
had been far too intimately 
associated with his late adver- 
saries to allow us to love him 
any more. 

“George,” said the Lady 
who Dances, “‘why do you 
carry those horrible things 
about with you? Are they 
pets, and are you attached to 
them? Don’t say you eat 
them ! ” 

** No,” said George, “‘ they’re 
bait. They eat oysters, you 
know, but the dabs like ’em. 
I’d forgotten about that lot, 
and they must have been in 
the bucket a fortnight. Harm- 
less little chaps if you don’t 
rouse them. But, by Jingo, 
when you do! We will now 
wait here a bit till the whiff’s 
eased off, then I’ll go back and 
clean up, and we'll have some 
lunch.” 

When the time was ripe we 
proceeded hopefully to urge 
the reluctant dinghy back across 
the mud. But it was not to 
be, for she had bedded herself 
down comfortably in her wal- 
low, and, nestling there cosily, 
she now refused to budge. 
George then rashly jumped out 
to push, and sank to past his 
middle in the ooze; and when 
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I followed him to help, all of 
me below my third waistcoat 
button was immediately swal- 
lowed up. 

Mr Van Ping, marooned upon 
the yacht with only the spirits 
of departed slipper-limpets to 
keep him company, gave tongue 
lugubriously. I looked at 
George, and I think my face 
was white, and I know I was 
sweating coldly, for the fear 
of a very dreadful death had 
arisen in my heart. George 
for once had discovered an 
adversary in whose face he 
could not smile, and I have 
reason to believe that icy sweats 
were afflicting him also. But, 
“Well, here we are,” said he, 
clinging, it seemed to me, with 
misplaced affection to an over- 
worked phrase ; but it showed 
his heart was in the right place, 
and this did me good, for by 
now my last waistcoat button 
was disappearing. 

Then the Lady who Dances 
began to take an active part 
in the affair. Without a word 
she handed out the oars, and 
whilst with these we tried to 
impede our lingering burial, 
she took the dinghy’s bottom 
boards, and planting these un- 
steady stepping-stones before 
her as she went, she passed, 
dainty and sure, across the 
shuddering surface of the quick- 
sand. The rapturous nature 
of Mr Van Ping’s welcome was 
as nothing to the glad fervour 
with which we greeted the end 
of the main sheet that presently 
smacked the mud into ou 
faces. Grabbing it we pulled 
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hard, only to find we were 
by then so well and truly 
planted that it was impossible 
to exhume ourselves. 

But George, a8 ever, rose 
even to this occasion. “Take 
your end forward to the wind- 
lass and heave on it,” cried he. 
“And you, pass me your oar 
and make the line fast under 
your arms. And if I were you 
I’d throw a bowline or you’re 
likely to regret it.” These 
things being accomplished, the 
Lady hove away, the rope 
taughtened, and I, strangled 
and kicking, drew out at last 
from that reluctant mud. By 
the time I reached the yacht 
there was not very much of 
George above the surface, and 
what there was of him was 
sinking visibly by the stern. 
But we salvaged him in time, 
and being thin, he uncorked 
easily enough. We drew him 
alongside, and his words when 
he touched the deck once more 
were, under the circumstances, 
impressive. ‘‘ Wash and brush- 
up. Then grub, I think,” 
said he. 

The wash and brush-up was 
not a success at all, but the 
grub when it came was entirely 
amazing. Crouching in that 
tiny cabin, we watched with 
awe while George performed 
miracles upon two Primus 
stoves. From somewhere, ap- 
parently the bilge, he drew 
forth steaks, which presently, 
uizzling in olive oil, he anointed 
with strange and pungent con- 
diments. Onions he produced 
from dark and mysterious holes, 


and potatoes also, to be fried 
cunningly beneath the meat. 
Coffee boiled in a black and 
battered pan sounds most un- 
promising, but, with George 
presiding at the brew, a fresh 
and fragrant beverage somehow 
results. Then I learned, in 
succession, how toast can be 
made—to perfection, too—upon 
a blow-lamp; how beer, in a 
frying-pan, may be sweetly 
mulled; and of the divine 
virtue that may be extracted 
by an expert from a mere tin 
of pork and beans. I found 
out, too, how all these opera- 
tions, and others besides, may 
be so synchronised as to achieve 
in due time that most desirable 
affair—the perfect meal. 

** Dee-licious,”’ said the Lady 
who Dances, gazing at her 
empty plates. ‘‘I didn’t think 
it could be done. George, you 
are a wonder, and I feel myself 
beginning to love you.” And 
I, replete, lent back upon the 
cushions and agreed with her. 

“Being no sea-water within 
miles,”’ said George, “‘ we can’t 
wash-up; so we'll sit and 
smoke and wait till she floats.” 

For the next two hours we 
sat, in the diminutive but 
adequately appointed hole 
which George calls his cabin, 
well-fed, warm, and cosy, while 
George held forth enlighten- 
ingly upon the peculiar diffi- 
culties and quaint hazards 
which beset all navigators ad- 
venturing on the besmirched 
and tide-tormented waters of 
the Thames estuary. By tea- 
time a rising wind was whist- 
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ling through our rigging, with 
those low mournful pipings 
which I have found to be a sure 
prelude to a spell of dirty 
weather out of the south-west. 
Across a sky, gloomy and over- 
cast, the scud was even then 
commencing to hurry, and a 
line of heaving whiteness across 
the mud-flats marked the re- 
turning of the waters. 

“Do you get much sea on 
these banks of yours with a 
hard sou’-westerly wind, 
George ? ” 

“Oh, heavy enough to break 
us up—if the bottom’s hard,” 
said George. “But, as you 
know, it isn’t. No. That’s 
not troubling me, and I don’t 
care where I go, of course; 
but this is a dead head wind 
for you people, and in a jobble 
the old boat will not go to 
wind’ard.”’ 

“That’s nice,” said _ I. 
“Then what’s the evolution ? ” 

“Hang on to our anchor, I 
think, till there’s water enough 
to float us right over the bar, 
and then run for Harwich.” 

“Harwich !”’ exclaimed the 

Lady. 
“I’m afraid so,” said George. 
“It’s not far, though. Down 
the coast, and take the first 
turning on the left. I haven’t 
a chart, but I can make it all 
right. But I’m afraid you'll 
be out all night.” 

“Can’t be done, George,” 
said I. “‘ We’ve got to get this 
ehild home to her little cot 
to-night. You’re a man of 
resource. How do we do it? ” 

“Oh, in that case, then 
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Clacton’s the only place. I'll 
take a chance and try and 
land you on the pier there, and 
you might get hold of a car to 
take you home.” 

“Right, George!” said I. 
** Clacton let it be.” 

Our destination thus decided 
on, there remained only the 
question whether the Fates 
would allow us to reach it; 
and upon this point I had my 
own grave doubts. It’s true 
the wind was fair, but there 
seemed to me to be far too much 
of it, and it was raising a sea 
by now that promised to jolt 
us to pieces before we floated 
clear of the ground. The bot- 
tom was soft enough, no doubt, 
and a sound strong boat would 
not suffer much from pounding 
on it. But our boat was 
neither strong nor sound, and 
the marks of a very great age 
were visible upon her. 

We waited. 

The angry line of breaking 
waves moved steadily on across 
the dismal flats, seeming to 
close on us in menace. Those 
hurrying waters, reaching us at 
last, washed high about our 
sides, and soon each wave that 
passed us by began to lift us, 
and let us fall again upon 4 
bottom manifestly changed to 
stone. The seas grew higher 
as the water rose, and I waited 
for our bruised hull to split 
and fall to pieces under the 
brutal pounding. 

“Tf she doesn’t hit a hard 
patch or slam the heel of her 
mast through the bottom, she'll 
do,” said George contentedly. 
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And the boat continuing in- 
domitably to endure her pun- 
ishment, I ventured to suppose 
she had been specially con- 
structed for this work. But 
George assured me - cheerfully 
that such was far from being 
the case. ‘‘Oh, no,” said he. 
“Before I bought her and 
decked her in she was a Clacton 
beach boat. You know. Cart- 
ing a gang of trippers round at 
a@ bob a head. Regular old 
shilling - vomiter she was, in 
fact.” 

“Ah, I see,” said I. ‘“‘ And 
she seems to be taking again 
to her former habits. If I am 
not mistaken Mr Van Ping 
already owes you three shil- 
lings; and I feel that if this 
bumping goes on much longer 
I shall be in your debt too.” 

“Do it well over the side, 


then, and we won’t insist on 
our bob,” said George, looking 
at the Lady who Dances, who 
was palpably scared, but just 
as palpably determined not to 


show it. “I believe,” said he 
then, “if we put sail on her 
now she might drive over the 
bar. We'll try it anyhow, as 
things will be quieter if we get 
her under way.” 

With that he set about get- 
ting his cockleshell ready for 
sea in true deep-water style, 
and as master, mate, and crew 
in turn, he gave and carried 
out his orders. ‘‘Man the 
windlass,” he roared. ‘ And 
send a hand aft to the wheel. 
Anchor’s away, sir. Then stand 
by your fore-topmast-staysail 
halliards. Leave the anchor 
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hanging at the cat-heads and 
hoist away on that sail. Put 
up your helm and—damn it, 
the peak halliards have got 
away from me.”’ These cheery 
sounds, floating to us aft out 
of the darkness, made our Lady 
laugh again, which all the time 
had been precisely George’s 
laudable intention. Observing 
this, and knowing, too, how 
action tends to banish appre- 
hension, I gave the Lady the 
tiller together with instruc- 
tions, and then I crawled for- 
ward, to find George wrapped 
in a Laocéon-like coil of hal- 
liards. 

I suppose I have set some 
hundreds of mainsails in my 
time, and George must have 
hoisted that one particular sail 
hundreds of times too. Yet 
this time George’s mainsail 
nearly defeated us both. It 
refused to go up, while all we 
two able seamen seemed able 
to do was to fall, heavily and 
repeatedly, down. The fore- 
deck was coated with wet and 
slippery mud, it was listed at 
an acute angle, and regularly 
every two seconds the whole 
boat shook with a shuddering 
jar that made any sort of foot- 
hold impossible. Why say 
more? The wonder is that 
we ever set that sail at all. 
But we did, and while we were 
doing it, oblivious to every- 
thing else in the world except 
the ultimate setting of that 
confounded sail, the boat must 
have somehow bumped and 
slid and wrenched herself over 
the bar; for we found, when 
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at last we straightened our 
aching backs and looked around, 
that she was afloat again, and 
sailing. 

Then we became aware of 
cries arising from aft. ‘‘ Oh, 
which way shall I push the 
stick. Which way? Which 
way?” It was the Lady 
in trouble with the _ steer- 
ing, and, from the note of 
agony in her voice, she must 
have been in trouble for some 
time. * “Look out! You'll 
jibe. Put down your helm,” 
we helpfully cried. ‘‘ Which 
way? Which way?” the an- 
guished answer came, and with 
it the crash and jerk and racket 
of a most healthy and full- 
blooded jibe. 

“Relieve the wheel,” said 
George, “and keep her before 
the wind till I get a light in 
the binnacle and see where 
we're running to.” 

I steered the boat, it seemed 
for hours, while she rushed 
blindly through a night mys- 
terious, wild and darker than 
the shades. ‘“‘ Keep your eye 
skinned,” called George, wrest- 
ling still with matches in the 
cabin. “We don’t want to 
knock a hole in any of the 
banks around here, and there 
are dozens of ’em, you know.” 
As this perturbing piece of 
news was being imparted, I 
felt the Lady who Dances 
start. “There’s something 
there,” she cried. ‘“ Look! 
Right in front of us. A low 
black line. What can it be? ”’ 

“Then jibe her, quick!” 
said George, most suddenly 
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appearing. “It’s lucky our 
Lady can see in the dark, for 
that’s the beach. I haven’t a 
chart, and, anyhow, there’s no 
oil in the lamp; 80 we'll keep 
her running along in sight of 
the shore, and in time we ought 
to connect with Clacton pier. 
I think there’s lots of water.” 

The cheerful and casual 
methods adopted by George, 
when navigating in those diffi- 
cult and tide-ridden waters so 
afflicted by shoals, impressed 
me. They were sketchy, per- 
haps, but most surprisingly 
adequate, for presently a strange 
enormous shape loomed in the 
black above us, and, “ Pavilion 
on the pier,” said George. 
“Bear up or you'll hit it.” 
We had arrived ! 

Anchoring in the pier’s in- 
adequate lee, we drew the 
dinghy alongside, and looked 
at it. She was small—very 
small—and very full of water ; 
but George opined that she 
would take us all “if you bail 
hard with the bucket.” ‘So 
we embarked, reluctantly, espe- 
cially the Gent from Peking, 
who, though strongly reminis- 
cent still of slipper-limpets, 
simply had to be carried. I 
know not how we reached. the 
pier ; I was far too busy bail- 
ing, and the credit is due to 
George alone for performing 
this final miracle. Banging 
and slithering amid encrusted 
piles we felt, by hand, for 4 
landing-place which even the 
Lady who sees in the Dark 
could not make out in that 
Cimmerian darkness. Mr Van 
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Ping it was who finally showed 
us the way, for suddenly he 
sprang wildly out into the 
night, and we heard him then 
shaking himself exuberantly 
upon some platform invisible 
above us. 

“Well, there you are,” said 
George. ‘‘Safe ashore again. 
I’m sorry you feel you have 
got to go, but some day soon 
I hope you'll come for another 
little sail. I'll get back now 
and shove off for Harwich. 
Good-bye, you three. I’m aw- 
fully glad we met.” 

And then George disappeared 
into the night. That was the 
last we saw of him, and we’ve 
never heard of him since. But 
one thing I am sure of, and 
that is that he fetched Harwich. 
I feel that if George made up 
his mind to it he could fetch 
Melbourne, say, in @ small 
canoe. And what is more, he 
would be certain to enjoy his 
little sail. 

In February it seems, to 
judge from its forlorn and 
desolate pier, Clacton is out of 
season; and later, whilst tra- 
versing the town in search of 
suitable wheeled transport, we 
felt very glad of this fact, for 
even a native population inured 
to the sartorial peculiarities of 
week-end trippers proved able 
only to regard us with feelings 
of Startled amazement, coupled 
with a glib derision which was 
very embarrassing indeed. 
Even the ancient, and there- 
fore presumably experienced, 
Jehu of a battered car, as 
weathered as himself, could 
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scarcely be induced to regard 
us as possible fares, and it was 
necessary to make it very clear 
that the adventure would 
prove to him most lucrative 
before he would permit us to 
embark on his rattling “ran- 
drydan.”’ 

** Wickilywick, you say. Yes, 
down in the marsh. I know 
it. I'll risk it—for two quid. 
But you'll ruin my cushions. 
’Ere, sit on this nose-bag. 
And hold the dog on your lap 
all the way, mind, for ’e smells 
‘orrid. Fish, ain’t it? ” 

And so at length we de- 
parted, rattling Wickilywick- 
wards through the night, dis- 
turbing as we went, with our 
outrageous clamour, sleeping 
suburban Clactonites, black- 
birds roosting in hedgey lanes, 
and mournful lapwings hiding 
in the marsh. 

“T’m cold and I’m wet and 
very, very dirty. I’ve a bruise 
on all my corners, and I’m 
tired out. But somehow,” said 
the Lady who Dances, “I’m 
happy. We’ve had a good day 
to-day, I think, don’t you? ” 

“ Perfect,” said I. ‘‘I didn’t 
know it could be done—in 
Essex. I’ve moved about the 
world a bit, and I’ve had some 
good days too; but there’s a 
strange quaint flavour about 
this one that I’ve never met 
before. I’m not thinking of 
the limpets either.” 

And Mr Van Ping seemed to 
agree with us, for just then he 
sat up and wagged his feathered 
tail. 

Said I, “I only hope they 
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aren’t all worried to death 
about us. It’s after one o’clock, 
and they’ll be wondering what’s 
happened. Search parties out 
all over the marsh, and the 
police called in, I expect.” 

Said the Lady, as we at last 
approached the farm, “ They 
don’t seem very excited. The 
house is all dark! I believe 
the callous beasts have calmly 
gone to bed.” 

They had, and our host alone 
arose to greet us. Awakened 
doubtless by the tumultuous 
whirring of our gears, he called 
from his bedroom window, “I 
say, did you take Van Ping ? 
Ah! good. He’s there. I was 
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afraid he’d lost himself. The 
side door’s open, children, and 
you'll find a cold duck and a 
ham and things in the hall, 
But I’m freezing. Good-night, 
and God bless you.” 

When I got to bed at last 
I lay awake a little while, 
thinking about things. “It’s 
the queerest country in all the 
world,” I thought, ‘ with the 
very quaintest people. Yes. 
All these years I’ve been wast- 
ing my time; but I’m home 
again at last—and I mean to 
stay here.” 

And as I fell most peacefully 
asleep I whispered to myself, 
“* Dear England.” 

















THE SPICE ISLANDS. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


THE influence of the cruet 
and the spice-box has never 
been acknowledged with all the 
candour and respect it deserves. 
And yet it has been very great. 
What drew Vasco da Gama 
to the East? What sent Col- 
umbus sailing across the At- 
lantic to the West? First of 
all, and chiefly, the desire of 
Europe to reach the countries 
from which came pepper and 
cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves. 
Other desirable things were to 
be -found in those lands— 
drugs, perfumes, ornaments, 
and the precious metals. The 
more of them there were to 
gain, the better no doubt. But 
what started the quest was 
the longing to obtain access to 
the regions where condiments 
and flavours could be secured 
on better terms than European 
mankind knew of by experi- 
ence, before the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Our ancestors in a general 
way ate insipid foods, un- 
less they were barons and 
knights, who could kill their 
game in the forest,—and even 
they liked to have the spices 
added to their venison and 
their drinks. It is true that 
from of old they had been able 
to buy them in the market, 
but at an immense cost. Most 
men either went unsatisfied, 
or had to be content with an 
occasional taste. The pepper 


and the rest came from re- 
mote Eastern continents, and 
islands very dimly known of in 
Europe, or not known at all. 
The finest came from those 
spice-bearing islands named the 
Moluceas. Run your finger 
down longitude 124° E. of 
Greenwich till it reaches lati- 
tude 5° S. Imagine yourself 
at the point where the longi- 
tude cuts the equator. Then 
you will be at the most con- 
venient central spot from which 
to take an all-round survey of 
the Spice Islands, from Jilolo, 
Ternate, and Tidore on the 
north-east to Amboyna on the 
south. There are a vast num- 
ber of them between New 
Guinea on the east and Borneo 
on the west, and latitudes 5° N. 
and 5° 8, All are not valuable, 
but among them they produce 
the fine spices. For many 
centuries their produce had 
reached Europe by long sea 
voyages and in lumbering craft, 
which could sail only before 
the wind. It came to the 
Shat-el-Arab at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and then by 
caravan to the Syrian ports ; 
but the bulk of that trade 
came to Jedda on the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea, and was 
transhipped to small craft which 
carried it to Egyptian ports, 
from whence it was borne by 
camels to the Nile Valley and 
Alexandria. Many tranship- 
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ments had to be made on the 
whole route, and they added 
to the cost. Potentates levied 
taxes in diverse places. The 
greediest of them were the 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, 
who were masters of Syria. 
Yet the desire for these tooth- 
some flavourings was so strong 
that they were bought at any 
price. Italian trading republics 
and the Spanish city Barce- 
lona could afford to meet the 
exactions of Mameluke Sultans, 
and sell at a figure which cov- 
ered their own working ex- 
penses and a margin. 

Of course, they would dearly 
have liked to go to the source 
of supply for themselves, and 
make all the profits. They 
could have sold at a more 
reasonable figure in Europe, 
and yet have grown rich. But 
with the Isthmus of Suez right 
across the way, that could not 
be done from the Mediter- 
ranean. To go out of the 
inland sea by the way of 
Gibraltar was, for reasons one 
cannot stop to quote, not pos- 
sible for them. Therefore the 
Italians, in their eagerness to 
find a better way, took to 
financing Portugal, and for- 
warding voyages for trade and 
discovery southwards along the 
west coast of Africa. They 
paid their way by gathering gold 
dust, ivory, and slaves. Portu- 
guese enterprise and the doings 
of Henry the Navigator, of 
Bartholomew Diaz, and of 
Vasco da Gama, all very well 
known and much _ recorded, 
must be taken for granted 
now. Our story begins when 


the Governor of the Portu- 
guese trading posts and fleets, 
already well established in the 
Mozambique Channel and the 
west coast of India, sailed to 
Malacca, and conquered it in 
July and August of 1511. In 
theory he gained the city, which 
was the key to the trade of 
the farther east, for Portugal 
alone. In fact, he was quite 
as much the agent of the 
Italian, German, and Nether- 
land capitalists, who advanced 
money and provided goods, as 
he was the lieutenant of the 
king at Lisbon. The profits of 
Portuguese trade, so-called, al- 
ways went largely, and in the 
end, to the bankers of Rome, 
Florence and Lombardy, Al- 
vizzi, Strozzi, Medici, Gual- 
tierotti, with whom acted other 
money masters of the German 
free cities and the Netherlands. 
The Fuggers were the most 
famous, but were far from 
being the only adventurers in 
this field. So we see that this 
quest for the Spice Islands was 
by no means a purely Portu- 
guese enterprise. It was Euro- 
pean. 

The Governor who took 
Malacca, the great Affonso de 
Albuquerque, was a man with 
whom a thing done was ever 
a stimulus for taking something 
else in hand. So soon as he 
was master of the town, he 
despatched Antonio d’Abreu 
with three ships to look into 
the Moluccas. Thereby he set 
going a great international 
question, which for the space 
of a century and a quarter 
promoted much diplomacy, ©x- 
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ploration, and fighting, and 
was settled at last by the long 
sword of the strongest com- 
petitor on the spot and for 
the time being, who, as it 
turned out, was the Dutch- 
man. We must glance for a 
moment at the general situa- 
tion. When the Portuguese 
burst on the great trade route 
of the East, they began by 
displacing the Arabs, who were 
then the master carriers. They 
had beaten the Chinese junks, 
and had pushed their trade, 
together with their religion, 
into the Indian Archipelago. 
The expansive power of Islam 
is living even now, and it was 
strong in the fifteenth century. 
The Arab began by persuad- 
ing, by offering the brother- 
hood of Islam as a prize. He 
never was, at least not in the 
far Eastern seas, one-tenth such 
a religious bully as the Spaniard, 
or the Portuguese, who was the 
worst of all. But he did in 
time, and late, take to the 
sword. The Mahometans estab- 
lished their supremacy in Java 
only about forty or fifty years 
before the Portuguese seized 
Malacca, and they won still 
later in the Moluccas. The old 
Hinduism of the Indian Arche- 
pelagos did not die entirely, 
but lingered on in refuges. 
The first struggle was between 
Christianity and Islam. On 
the water the Portuguese were 
superior because of their better 
armament. They tyrannised 
the sea-ways, and held posts. 
But they never occupied and 
possessed great expanses of 
territory. The bond of Islam 
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—the strongest of brotherhoods 
—could never be broken. And 
then it was the misfortune of 
the Portuguese, or rather it 
was the just consequence of 
their unwisdom, that though 
they were strong enough to 
bully, to plunder, to cause 
immense mischief and suffering, 
they were always essentially 
weak. They scattered them- 
selves far and wide along the 
great trade route. They built 
forts, which the natives could 
rarely take. But they never 
occupied the country a mile 
away from their fortifications. 
Therefore the ‘‘ Moors,’’ as they 
called their Mahometan ene- 
mies, kept up a constant re- 
sistance, led by rajahs of Johore 
or of Atchin and Pedir in 
Sumatra, and of Bantam in 
Java, or kings of islands in 
the Moluccas. In those islands 
the Portuguese were to be 
seen at their worst. Southey, 
who was much their friend, had 
to confess that their rule in the 
Moluccas was an abomination. 
And we have their own author- 
ity to prove that Southey was 
right. The honesty of Portugal 
seems to have concentrated in 
their historians. This is the 
sort of thing they had con- 
stantly to tell. 
When Gongalo Pereira came 
to be captain of the fort and 
Governor of Ternate and the 
Moluccas at large in 1530, he 
found that the officer he re- 
lieved, Jorge de Menezes, had 
imprisoned the young King of 
Ternate, and that all the archi- 
pelago was in tumult. His 
way of dealing with the trouble 
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was to refuse to release the 
king at the petition of his 
mother, and to let everybody 
know that he had orders to 
make the trade in cloves a 
royal monopoly. He told the 
truth, but it was notorious that 
what was taken for the king 
was kept by his officers. The 
islanders might have been 
driven to submit to a forced 
sale at a price fixed by Pereira. 
But the Portuguese were not 
so helpless. They would not 
lose the profits they gained by 
private trade. The question 
how to remedy the wrong pre- 
sented no difficulty to them. 
It was just “short rede, good 
rede, slay we the governor.” 
Pereira was murdered by a 
gang of rebels headed by a 
priest. The insurgents then 
elected one Affonseca to be 
Governor. He knew that it 
would be his turn next if he 
did not take care. So he lived 
in the fort, went at all times 
armoured, and kept his hand 
on the hilt of his sword when- 
ever he had to speak to any 
man. When he in his turn 
was relieved he went away un- 
punished—even untried. And 
this was normal. Any well- 
armed invader could have 
swept the Portuguese out of 
the islands in a trice. 

They held them in this 
wretched fashion till the seven- 
teenth century, simply because 
they were not attacked. It is 
true that the survivors of 
Magellan’s squadron did come 
among them, and a few other 
Spaniards came later on. But 
that story need not be told. 
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Nor need we linger under the 
diplomatic moonshine poured 
out on the question, whether 
the Moluccas did or did not 
lie on the Portuguese side of 
the line of demarcation fixed 
by the Pope. As a matter of 
fact they did, but nobody could 
know it in a time when the 
best navigator could not get 
the longitude within four or 
five degrees. The Portuguese 
paid no attention to the line 
when they tried to open trade 
with China, or visited Japan. 
Charles V. sold his claims on 
the Moluccas for 360,000 ducats 
to the King of Portugal, and 
the matter was settled so—for 
the time being. 

A very different story began 
when other claimants, very un- 
like the Spaniard, came into 
those waters. They were first 
the English, and then the 
Dutch. Drake passed through 
the islands in 1579, and Caven- 
dish in 1587. The kings of 
the islands with whom they 
dealt professed, so said the 
bold sea rovers, an ardent 
desire to become the subjects 
cf Queen Elizabeth. What 
they meant was that they 
would promise anything to a 
newcomer who would pay better 
for cloves and nutmegs than 
the Portuguese, and would un- 
dertake to free them from the 
likes of Pereira and Affonseca. 
These poor people were in the 
sad case of the Duke of Savoy, 
whose geographical position 
made it impossible for him to 
be honest. Even on the hazard- 
ous supposition that they made 
the promises attributed to them, 
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or had any definite idea of what 
the obligations were which they 
were supposed to be under- 
taking. When an alternative 
to the Portuguese captains did 
come to them, they gained by 
the change, but it was not what 
they hoped for. 

In the last years of the six- 
teenth century, the fate of the 
Moluccas was being prepared 
in the counting-houses of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and London. 
The shipping of the northern 
Netherlands had been growing 
apace all through the reign of 
Charles V., and it went on 
growing through, and even be- 
cause of, their struggle with his 
son. When, with his usual 
lack of sense in all matters 
connected with the Netherlands, 
Philip II. tried to exclude the 
Dutch from a share of the 
trade of the East at Lisbon, 
they decided to go to the 
source of supply themselves. 
They followed on the track of 
the English. In 1592 James 
Lancaster had reached the 
Straits of Malacca with the 
sole survivor of a squadron of 
three ships. He was wrecked 
on his way back in the West 
Indies. Another venture with 
three ships perished man and 
mouse. The merchants of Lon- 
don were not minded to give 
up the trade, but one can see 
that they were resolved not 
to venture again till they had 
& royal charter, and had thor- 
oughly organised an expedition 
for trade only. They would 
have nothing to do with “ gen- 
tlemen adventurers,’ martial 
men who would put privateer- 
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ing first. Their charter was 
not given till the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Meanwhile 
the Dutch had begun to pour 
out ships provided by private 
unchartered companies for 
“trade afar.” As the state- 
ment of their case made by 
the English applicants for a 
charter clearly shows, they had 
a sound knowledge of the state 
of affairs in the East. So had 
the Dutch before Linschoten’s 
famous book appeared. Flem- 
ings had sailed from the begin- 
ning as super-cargoes appointed 
by the bankers to watch over 
their interests, and as gunners. 
The northern Netherlands, being 
all carriers and intermediaries 
in the trade between Northern 
and Southern Europe, were free 
traders to the marrow. They 
distrusted chartered companies, 
resented control, and hated 
monopolies. Therefore it was 
that the ‘‘ United Netherlands 
Chartered East India Com- 
pany” came into existence 
later than the “‘ Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of 
London trading to the East.” 
Experience taught the reluctant 
Dutch that there must be some 
controlling authority to prevent 
cut - throat competition out 
there, and probably also armed 
conflicts between the traders, 
far away and beyond the arm 
of the law. Even so, all the 
influence of the most powerful 
Dutch statesman of the time, 
John of Olden Barneveldt, was 
needed to bring his country- 
men to submit to the yoke. 
He had to promise that the 
formation of the Company 
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should not be drawn into pre- 
cedent. 

Now, as these two companies 
were to fight for about a genera- 
tion over the Spice Islands, it 
is desirable to understand clear- 
ly what they were. The Eng- 
lish Company was a creature 
of the royal will. Its rights 
were granted by the sovereign 
only, and it had no Parlia- 
mentary title. It had to begin 
with no general joint stock, 
but only temporary stocks for 
successive voyages, or, @ little 
later, for terms of years. It 
was a body of privileged mer- 
chants, who formed syndicates 
among themselves. And this 


fact must be borne in mind 
if we wish to understand why 
it found so little support when 
it began to suffer grievous 
things at the hands of its rival. 


“You are a creature of the 
king,” said, or implied, the 
Parliament. ‘‘ You give him 
money which helps to make 
him independent of our votes. 
Go to him.” And the king, 
wading deeper and deeper into 
a life and death struggle with 
his Parliament, was weak. 
“You want to keep all the 
profits to yourselves,” said the 
non - privileged merchants. 
“You are always begging the 
king to protect you against 
interlopers—that is to say, to 
shut us out. Do you think 
we are going to fight and 
pay for your monopoly? Go 
to ——.” 

When the Dutch were 
brought to swallow their char- 
tered company, they went very 
differently to work. They made 
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@ national institution. All the 
Seven United Provinces were 
invited to join in setting it up, 
and they shared in the gover- 
ment in proportion to their 
contribution to the general 
joint stock of 7,000,000 florins 
—say six to seven hundred 
thousand pounds. Then, though 
it was to negotiate in the name 
of the Statholder, since Orientals 
could not be supposed to under- 
stand what was meant by the 
States-General, it was in reality 
a creature of the States-General. 
It covered the whole country 
so fully that it had but little 
to fear from interlopers, and 
it could rely on the help of its 
creators. The powers granted 
it were extensive, and it was, 
not at once but in 1609, 
provided with a Governor-Gen- 
eral, whose orders were to be 
obeyed. There could be no 
doubt as to what must be the 
end of a clash between these 
two, if they were left to them- 
selves, and the capacity of the 
leaders on either side was even 
nearly equal. Towards the 
end it was higher on the Dutch 
side, for their fourth Governor, 
Jan Pieterzoon Coen, was the 
only man Europe sent to the 
Eastern world, between Affonso 
de Albuquerque and Clive and 
Warren Hastings, who can be 
named great without absurdity. 

The collision between the 
Companies was inevitable, be- 
cause the one wanted all, and 
the other would not submit 
to be debarred from anything. 
The Dutch came with a dis- 
tinct purpose to take possessi02 
of the whole of the Spice 
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Islands. In March 1599, before 
the formation of the Company 
of the United Netherlands, 
Wybrandt van Warwyk and 
Jacob Heemskerk, sailing for 
the Holland Company of Am- 
sterdam, visited Amboyna, and 
there began to gain a footing 
in the islands. Their policy 
was that which was to be 
steadily followed up. The 
Netherlander, at least in those 
seas, was nothing if not definite 
in his views and consistent in 
his conduct. His method was 
to undertake tofree the islanders 
from Portuguese oppression on 
condition that he acquired a 
monopoly of the trade. The 
islanders were ready to promise 
anything for an immediate ad- 
vantage. The newcomers for 
a time paid well, and did assail 
the Portuguese with effect. 
Unfortunately for themselves, 
the native potentates were not 
businesslike. If they had been 
they would have taken pre- 
cautions to guard against the 
Obvious risk that when once 
the Dutch were firmly estab- 
lished they would cut down the 
price, and yet insist on the 
fulfilment of the contract. And 
that is precisely what the astute 
Europeans soon began to do. 
Discontent was at once 
aroused among the islanders, 
but they were even more help- 
less before their new masters 
than before the Portuguese. 
The Dutch were innocent of 
the mere erratic violence and 
extortion by par ~ular officers 
of the first oppressors, but they 
fixed the yoke of an ironbound 
universal system of exploita- 
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tion for their own sole benefit 
on the necks of the inhabitants. 
They sheared the fleece as 
closely as they could without 
cutting the hide and killing 
the productive animal. The 
natives could do but little for 
themselves, but they were soon 
in a humour to welcome any 
other intruder, and make him 
large promises if only he would 
rescue them from such hard- 
fisted bargainers. In 1605 an 
opportunity of escape appeared 
to present itself. Sir Henry 
Middleton came among them 
from Bantam with the London 
Company’s ships Dragon and 
Ascension. This was the Com- 
pany’s Second Voyage, and 
was directed at the Spice 
Islands trade, the great object 
of our desire also. At Bantam 
the crew had been infected by 
the dysentery and fever of that 
unwholesome coast. They 
called them “‘ flux ” and “calen- 
tures.”” The official narrative 
of the voyage, the only one 
published by authority, grows 
horrible with such entries as 
these :— 

*“‘ The sixteenth day (of Janu- 
ary 1605) died Henry Dewbery 
of the flux. ... The seven- 
teenth day died of the flux 
William Lewed, John Jenkins, 
and Samuel Porter. ... This 
day (the 20th) died Henry 
Stiles, our master carpenter, 
and James Varnam and John 
Iberson, all of the flux.... 
The twenty-second day died 
of the flux James Hope.... 
This day (24th) died John Leay 
and Robert Whitthers of the 
flux. At night (of the 25th) 
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one of our men leaped over- 
board, having the calenture, 
and three more died of the 
flux—their names were William 
Bellidine, William Porter, 
Gideon Marten, and -Robert 
Vennes.”’ 

They also gave their lives to 
help to lay the foundations of 
the British Empire in India, 
though in a most miserable 
fashion. For, indeed, it was a 
case of “giving” with many 
of them. Java is unhealthy 
enough for all, but it was 
deadly to. the English, and 
largely by their own folly. 
They would gorge fruit to cool 
them in the heat of the climate. 
When it turned cold on their 
stomachs they poured in the 
most fatal of all strong drinks, 
raw arrack, in huge quantities. 
And they suffered accordingly. 
One wonders how any of the 
Dragon’s crew remained, though 
She did carry twenty stow- 
aways in addition to her full 
““copelment.” Middleton was 
compelled to fill up again with 
*Chineses,”’ or, aS we would 
say now, Lascars. And it was 
@ great cause of weakness for 
him that he was short-handed 
when he did reach the islands. 

He made his landfall at Am- 
boyna on 7th February 1605, 
and the date fixes the begin- 
ning of some twenty years of 
conflict, destined to end in 
horrible cruelty and to leave 
arankling memory. The enemy 
was waiting for him. Portugal 
had reacted with transient 
vigour against the first suc- 
cesses of Wybrandt van War- 
wyck and Heemskerk. But the 
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persistent Dutch had returned. 
It was, indeed, precisely by 
“returning”? by perseverance 
that they finally won. Middle- 
ton found a strong Dutch 
squadron under Steven van 
der Hagen and his vice-admiral, 
Sebastianszoon, engaged in as- 
sailing the Portuguese fort. 
Flourishes of politeness passed 
between the commanders. In- 
deed, it is one of the oddest 
features of the history of the 
Eastern Seas in those days that 
English and Dutch were good 
friends and ready to act to- 
gether on the whole except in 
these same Spice Islands, when 
they met over the one great 
bone of contention. In Table 
Bay they met as fellow-seamen. 
On the west coast of India they 
joined against the Portuguese. 
At Bantam, though the factors 
on either side did squabble, 
and even go as far as assault 
and battery now and then, 
they combined against the Sul- 
tan, or rather, since he was 4 
mere boy at the great crisis of 
our rivalry, against the Regent 
—his ‘Pangaran.” But in the 
Spice Islands there was the 
bone under their noses, and 
the Netherlanders meant to 
have it all. Middleton would 
fain have traded with both. 
As peace had been made with 
Spain and Portugal, and 4s 
King James was explicit in 
his orders that no attack on 
them was to be allowed, he 
was bound to neutrality. The 
Dutch were still at war, and 
were free to act. If Middleton 
had offered to help, Steven van 
der Hagen would not have 
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welcomed the aid, for co-opera- 
tion would have given the 
English a voice in the disposal 
of the prize. All Middleton 
could do was to hang about 
on the outskirts of the fight, 
and try to pick up spices as 
occasion served. Nothing was 
to be gained by that game in 
the neighbourhood of Van der 
Hagen’s overwhelming force. 
So Middleton detached the As- 
cension to see what could be 
found at Banda and elsewhere. 
He himself with the Dragon 
went north to Tidore and Ter- 
nate to look about for cargo 
while the Dutch were not at 
hand to spoil sport. 

Except for the purpose of 
putting the duellists in place, 
little need be said of what 
fortunes he met at those islands. 
The promise made by the 


natives to deal only with the 
Dutch sat lightly on them. 
They were in the main ready 


to trade. Quite as much diffi- 
culty came from the hereditary 
blood feud of the Sultans of 
Ternate and Tidore—who were 
Savaging one another as their 
fathers had done before them, 
m the very presence of the 
Europeans who were about to 
eat them both—as from any 
other cause. Middleton did 
what business offered with 
them, and also with the cap- 
tain of the Portuguese fort in 
Tidore. The Dutch asserted 
that he sold arms, powder, and 
shot to the Portuguese. He, 
of course, denied the accusa- 
tion, as he was sure to do. 
Whoever feels bound to trust 
his word can believe him. The 
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lies men tell to reconcile friends ; 
the lies the captain tells in war 
to deceive the enemy ; and the 
lies husbands tell when they 
make promises to their wives, 
will be pardoned on the day of 
judgment, according to Ma- 
homet. Whatever the truth 
may be as to that, Middleton 
soon found that he had not 
shaken off the Dutch. The 
fort on Amboyna had fallen. 
Steven van der Hagen went 
himself to Banda, but he de- 
tached Sebastianszoon with a 
large part of his force to put 
order into whatever. might be 
happening at the northern 
islands. There was no actual 
conflict between the two, mainly 
because Middleton with one 
half-manned vessel was help- 
less. But Sebastianszoon car- 
ried out his orders. He threat- 
ened the natives who were 
trading with the English, and 
frightened them severely. He 
also pressed the attack on the 
Tidore fort, captured two Portu- 
guese ships which were lying 
under its guns, and landed 
both artillery and men to be- 
siege it. The fort blew up, and 
the Dutch were left masters 
of the situation. Middleton 
had secured as much trade as 
sufficed to ‘‘ make his voyage ” 
—that is to say, yield a profit. 
Nothing remained to be done 
but to return to Bantam. And 
there he went growling against 
that ‘frothy people” the 
Dutch, being presumably too 
angry to fit an accurate adjec- 
tive to his noun. 

Floods of discussion, of accu- 
sation and retort, were to be 
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poured out for years. The 
essential meaning of them, as 
so often happens, can be stated 
in few words: ‘‘ We are driv- 
ing out the Portuguese at much 
cost of life and treasure. If 
they are not driven out they 
will not let either of us trade. 
What we have won is ours.” 
That was the Dutch case. 
“The sea is open to all. We 
have a right to trade with all 
who will trade with us,” said 
the English. They speedily 
got to bandying terms of rhe- 
torical invective. ‘Frogs of 
the Batavian marsh warmed 
into life by the ill-deserved 
kindness of Queen Elizabeth,” 
gave the tone of the English 
polemic. ‘‘ Pirates who would 
violently reap what they did 
not honestly sow,’’ retorted the 
Dutch. ‘As for your Queen 
Elizabeth, she helped us as the 
best way of defending herself 
against the King of Spain, and 
she drove an uncommon hard 
bargain for the little she gave.” 
Neither party could be talked 
into recognising that it was 
logically dead. Blows, not 
words, must decide. A sum- 
mary or mere ‘Bell’s Life’ 
report would be as tiresome as 
any other old almanack. The 
character of the whole struggle 
can fortunately be shown to 
the full by one of its episodes 
—the long manly stand of 
Nathaniel Courthope, and his 
fine pagan death at Puloroon. 
You may, if you like, spell the 
name Courthopp. 

He was one of the many 
skippers who were also traders, 
or we may put it, traders who 
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became seamen in the course 
of their adventures, which were 
not a few, but can be ignored, 
It is enough for our purpose 
that after acting as the Com- 
pany’s agent in Borneo, he was 
chosen to hold Puloroon, or 
Pulo Roon, a small island near 
Amboyna, and did hold it from 
1616 to 1620 with a stout heart 
and but little means. The 
venture was deliberately under- 
taken by the Company’s chief 
factory at Bantam, and the 
main promoter was John Jour- 
dain, who was just at the end 
of his term of office as Presi- 
dent. He had visited the 
Moluccas in a small vessel of 
50 tons on a tour of inspection 
and in search of trade. There 
he had come into direct con- 
flict with the formidable Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen, and had been 
baffled by his superior force. 
Not only so, but he had been 
infuriated by the Dutchman's 
stolid arrogance. At a final 
meeting between them, Jour- 
dain had restated his case. 
Coen had listened in silence, 
and then being of opinion that 
all there was to say had been 
said, rose from his seat and 
walked away. The English- 
man was, he allowed, a clever 
fellow. With his like the best 
way is to shut the door in their 
faces after plainly saying “ No.” 
Such high and mighty treat- 
ment had aroused all the bull- 
dog spirit of the Dorsetshire 
man. Jourdain came back to 
Bantam resolved to compel the 
Dutch to share the Moluccas, 
be they ever so resolved to 
keep all. Two ships were pre- 
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pared, the Swan and the De- 


fence, to sail to the Banda 


Islands, east of Amboyna, and 
there plant a factory maugre 
the beards of all opposing 
Dutchmen. Courthope, in 
whom Jourdain must have re- 
cognised a kindred spirit, was 
to go in command, and with 
him went John Davis, designate 
of Limehouse, to distinguish 
him from the more famous 
John Davis, the Navigator. 
He of Limehouse was a good 
practical seaman, but, as was 
to be abundantly proved, he 
was perverse, and there was in 
him not a little of the grousing 
and bullying Wappineer Tar. 
The two ships left Bantam 
on the last day of October 
1616, and after touching at 
Macassar reached Puloroon in 
the Banda Islands on 9th Decem- 
ber. The Company’s servants 
could not think of putting 
themselves in the wrong by 
forcibly dispossessing a Dutch 
factory. Their opponent, too, 
was in superior force. It was 
clearly their best policy to 
seek a footing where the Dutch 
80 far had none, and where 
they could claim to have been 
freely welcomed by the natives. 
Puloroon offered the necessary 
conditions. Courthope an- 
chored in the roadstead formed 
by the main island and a 
smaller one he called Neylackey. 
His first measure was to secure 
a title, and so put the law on 
his side. The desired object 
was easily enough gained. 
The same day we anchored 
at Polaroone,” so says the 
English commander in his jour- 
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nal, “the Orankayes (¢.¢., the 
gentry among the Malays who 
are divided into Gentle and 
Simple) came aboord, and I 
enquired of them whether there 
had beene any former contract 
betweene them and the Hol- 
landers: who certified me, 
there had beene none at all. 
Then according to my Com- 
mission, I required them to 
surrender their Land to the 
King’s Majestie of England, 
which they presently did: and 
drew articles of Trade and 
Conditions to be observed be- 
twixt us; which being agreed 
on, we spread Saint George 
upon the Iland, and shot off 
most of our ordnance.” In- 
dependence had become im- 
possible for the feeble islanders, 
even if they had it in any 
serious sense. The Dutch as- 
serted that they were vassals 
of the Sultan of Ternate, who 
was precontracted to them. 
But it is a waste of time to 
spin pedantries about dominion 
and possession in the Moluccas. 
The reality of the case was 
that the islanders, pathetic bar- 
barians who could neither forget 
nor learn, who were children 
of a larger growth, with childish 
passions now and then which 
stung them to absurd murders, 
were doomed to fall under one 
or other of the real powers 
which had come among them. 
A beginning had been made, 
but it was the beginning of a 
conflict in which Orankays and 
other native inhabitants would 
have little to say. The Eng- 
lishmen knew it well, and that 
they must fight for their new 
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possession. Guns were landed apparently in the hope of keep- 
and preparations made. Very ing some check on him, one of 
little time passed before a the factors with the strange- 
warning of what must come was looking name of Sophonie Ous- 
given. “‘Upon the third of sack was sent with him. So- 
January,” says Courthope, phonias the Kesak is the correct 
“there came three Flemmish form. He was from the country 
Ships into the Road flourishing just north of the Black Sea, 
with their Trumpets, and came and had probably come into 
to anchor by us.” To the the Company’s service by way 
question whether they came of the Levant Company. The 
for water or anything the island Kesak had done good work for 
afforded, they replied they came his employers, and was to die 
for no such thing. Courthope in their service. The Dutch 
knew well for what they came, fell on the Swan, and took her 
and was on his guard. He after a sharp action, in which 
replied that if they were not five of her men were killed. 
gone within two glasses, he Sophonie Cussack was slain by 
could not “stay the country one of the first cannon shot 
people.”” This was the most fired by the enemy. 
lawful-seeming way of letting Courthope was now besieged. 
them understand that he would The Dutch did not blockade 
open fire. Seeing the guns him further than was necessary 
mounted ashore, and the two to stop him from trading. He 
English ships ready for action, was allowed to communicate 
the Dutchmen went to report —by small craft, native prahs, 
and receive orders. junks, or boats mostly manned 
There is every probability by Bandanese, who served him 
that his rivals would have been gallantly—with Bantam, and 
too much for him in any case, to receive letters from that 
but in a fortnight Courthope factory. They would no doubt 
learnt by his own bitter ex- have been best pleased if he 
perience that, as he later told could have been induced to 
the Company, “multitude of return to Java. The Dutch 
commanders maketh a con- Governor-General, Real, who 
fused government.”” When the had succeeded to the office on 
Swan had been unloaded, Davis the death of Reynst, was, like 
insisted on taking her to an- his predecessor, much impressed 
other island to renew her water, by fear that any very extreme 
“obstinately contrarying my measure of theirs might pro- 
command.” Courthope was voke a war between England 
sick, and the man was obvi- and the Republic. Therefore, 
ously, as his whole conduct as they sailed about in the ship 
tends to show, animated by which was their Government 
ill-will to his commander and buildings in the days before 
the enterprise. He could not the Dutch Company’ held 4 
be prevented from going, but fortress on the land, they were 
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always trying to avoid pro- 
voking the English too grossly. 
Coen, who followed Real, would 
have been equal to collecting 
all available ships and soldiers, 
and driving Courthope out by 
main strength. As it was, he 
was left to wait for relief from 
Bantam. When he sent a flag 
of truce to inquire after the 
prisoners and ask why the 
Swan had been captured, he 
gained only the insolent answer 
that “‘we came yearly to make 
our voyage and lade our ships, 
and be gone; they had the 
brunt of the warre, and we 
came sneaking to do them an 
injury.” It must have been 
harder for him to read the 
letters sent him by Davis. 
The Limehouse skipper was 
brutal, rude, and openly mutin- 
ous in tone and word. Worst 
of all was it when the Defence 
was seized by a number of 
his men, who would bear no 
more isolation and dreary wait- 
ing. They cut their cables, and 
carried her over to the Dutch. 
A less resolute spirit might well 
have thought that all was done 
that man could do by him, at 
any rate, and have yielded. 
The Dutch would have been 
well content to provide him, 
and those who remained faith- 
ful, with the means of reaching 
Bantam. But Courthope was 
not one to forget that the mood 
must grow grimmer as the 
heed grows greater. It was of 
vital importance to keep 
~ Saint-George spread,’ even 
if only on the rough fort he 
had run up on the little island 
of Neylackey, till help came 


from Java. To retire would be 
to surrender our claim to a 
footing in the Moluccas. He 
held on and waited. 

The Spaniards of that age 
had a saying which he may 
have heard: ‘‘ Help from Spain 
comes late or never.’’ Socorro 
de Espafia, 6 tarde llega 6 
nunca. He had every reason 
to think it for himself. Time 
wore on, and no succour came. 
Indeed, there was infinite 
trouble at Bantam with the 
Pangaran and the Dutch alike. 
They now had a chief in Coen, 
a young man of twenty-nine, 
who had none of the doubts 
of Reynst or Real. To win 
there and then was his object ; 
and he pressed for it with heart 
and head. There was multitude 
of commanders on the English 
side. Encouraging letters came 
to Puloroon, but effectual help 
not till late, and then to no 
purpose. At last four small 
vessels were fitted out and sent 
overladen and undermanned to 
relieve him. The command 
was given to another Kesak, 
Cassarian David, a good servant 
of the Company in his way. 
One of his four ships parted 
long before the islands were 
reached. The others were Ccap- 
tured by the Dutch in Court- 
hope’s sight. They carried 
their prizes past him, trailing 
the English flag shamefully 
over the sterns. We need not 
judge him as if he were but 
criticising soberly when he said, 
“Master Cassarian yielded in 
that manner that if I had been 
in his place, before I would 
have done it, I would have 
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sunk right down in the sea.” 
He was taking upon him a vow 
not to fall alive into the hands 
of the Dutch. The testimony 
of those who survived the 
fight is available, and shows 
clearly that no more could be 
expected of three small over- 
laden vessels, largely manned 
by Bandanese, than was done. 
The four Dutchmen, besides 
being heavier vessels, were 
speciaily fitted out to fight, 
and there is a detail not to be 
ignored, for it goes to make 
the picture. The English crews 
distrusted their Bandanese 
allies. Not that they suspected 
their Malay friends of any un- 
willingness to fight, but because 
they could not rely on them to 
play the whole game accord- 
ing to European rules, which 
included a fair surrender when 
nothing else remained to do. 
The result showed how right 
they were. The Attendance 
gave the natives a boat, and 
helped them to escape to Pulo- 
roon. In the Solomon, which 
was surrounded, there was no 
opportunity to get over the 
difficulty. The English crew, 
therefore, took possession of the 
Malay kreezes, long murderous 
knives, and sent their native 
allies below. Two of the total 
twenty had concealed kreezes, 
and succeeded in getting on 
deck. When the Dutch boats 
came to take possession, these 
champions ran amuck, and 
killed several Dutchmen. Of 
course the result was that the 
victors massacred the Bandan- 
ese—all except a few of the 
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younger of them. It is gur. 
prising that they spared any. 
This was in 1618, two year 
after the annexation of the 
island, and two years more were 
to pass before the end came 
for Courthope. He held on at 
Neylackey, living from hand 
to mouth, and vainly looking 
for help. The tussle going on 
at and about Bantam made it 
impossible to send any. In 
the circumstances, as the fac- 
tory could still communicate 
by small boats with him, the 
kind and honourable course 
would have been to give him 
a plain order to come away, 
since of himself he would never 
desert the Orankays of Pulo- 
roon who had welcomed him, 
or surrender what he held for 
the company and the king. 
What he received was encour- 
agement by letter to hold on. 
He responded by _ appeals. 
“Can the Heathens sail to 
and again,” he wrote, “as also 
all other nations. French and 
Portugals, and only the Eng- 
lish feare to adventure the 
Companies goods, passing over 
the matter with, rub out an- 
other year? We have rubbed 
off the skin alreadie, and if 
we rub any longer, shall rub 
to the bone.”’ In desperation 
he tried to hit out in the most 
hopeless of ways, but the only 
one left him. The Bandanese 
in other islands were in arms 
against the Dutch. It was 
mere convulsive fury on the 
part of the poor people, for 
they had not even the inferior 
advantage of bare numbers. 
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Courthope laid hold of the 
only weapon lying to his hand. 
Messengers came and went. 
There was a “ priest ’’—that is, 
Mullah—who was busy. In 
October 1620, four years after 
he had sailed from Bantam, 
he determined to pass over to 
Lantor in a native craft, with 
twenty-one men in her all well 
armed, to see what could be 
effected. His crew were Ban- 
danese, but he had no cause 
to feel any doubt of them. 
He reached Lantor, and found 
that nothing could be achieved, 
because the natives had given 
themselves wholly to a re- 
ligious feast. He turned back 
to Puloroon, but he never 
reached it. Two native boats, 
@ cora-cora and a prah, 
manned by forty Dutch mus- 
keteers, barred his way, and 
attacked him. The Bandanese 
fought nobly till most of them 
were killed or wounded. Court- 
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hope set a fine example, firing 
his musket and encouraging 
his men till a wound in the 
chest disabled him. His 
“piece”? was cloyed. The 
end had come, and he meant 
to show that he had not spoken 
vauntingly when he blamed 
Cassarian David for not sink- 
ing in the sea rather than sur- 
render. His musket was thrown 
overboard, for the Dutch 
should not win even that. 
Then he leapt into the sea, and 
went to Valhalla. When that 
hero of the North, Olaf Tryg- 
vessen, was overwhelmed by 
a crowd of enemies at Svolde, 
and Norway had broken in 
his hand, he raised his shield 
upright above his head, and 
went to his appointed place 
in the waters of the Baltic. 
As Olaf died, so ended Nathaniel 
Courthope—two sons of the 
North who might be broken, but 
could not be made to bend. 
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KORAVITCH. 


LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


IX. HOW THE CAPTAIN CONDUCTED HIMSELF AT THE BATTLE 
OF WU-SING-KAU. 


CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH, 
late of the Imperial Russian 
Army, was dining with some of 
his English friends. The Vicar 
of the parish was present, and to 
him the Captain was excessively 
polite, a trifle deferential, but, 
as became him, ever and anon 
bursting forth into his peculiar 
humour. The Vicar had intro- 
duced “shop” into the con- 
versation, mentioning the eter- 
nal difficulty of finance. Re- 
storation was in the air. And 
the Vicar wanted money. 

It could never be said of 
Captain Ivan Koravitch that 
he was stingy. When he had 
any money it seldom remained 
long in his pocket. Out came 
his note-case. 

“You will allow me much 
pleasure to give a small con- 
tribution, yes ? ” and he pulled 
three or four notes from his 
case. ‘‘ Please do not thank 
me. I am very glad. Also, 
yesterday I had a leetle bet on 
one of your horses in a race, 
and he came into the winning- 
post foremost, yes! Splen- 
did! So it is possible to make 
a contribution.” 

*“* Er—well,” said the Vicar, 
“TI fear that I can hardly 
accept it in that case. You 


see— well, it’s a little awk- 
ward.” 

“You are very,’particular,” 
replied the Captain, not a bit 
abashed, “‘but I understand. 
Of course. It is very wicked 
to gamble at horse-running. 
For a priest. All the same, I 
will give you a contribution,” 
and, replacing the notes, he 
took out some others. “ These 
I earned myself, and{I played 
—excuse me, yes, worked—very 
hard to earn them. They are 
honest, and shall help to keep 
your church from decaying.” 

The Vicar took them and 
thanked him. (It was not till 
after the cleric had left that 
the Captain explained he had 
won them at cards. “But,” 
he added, “I told him what 
was true. My opponent was 
a good player, and I worked 
very hard inside my brains to 
win from him. Splendid! ”) 

‘“‘ But I have observed,” went 
on the Captain, speaking across 
the table to the Vicar, “ that 
while your Church has many 
ways of obtaining money—for 
example, bazaars, which are 
sometimes more devastating to 
one’s pockets than putting 
money on a horse which finishes 
his course hindmost ”—and he 
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gave a wicked look round the 
table at the other guests—“ you 
do not obtain money by many 
of the means which my Church 
in Russia used before the war. 
No!” 

“For example ? ” asked the 
Vicar, interested in the subject. 

“ For example,” repeated the 
Captain, “there are candles. 
They can be made to bring 
much money to the Church.” 

“Candles ? ”’ 

“Ah, yes! Every Saint’s 
Day, you see, the people in 
Russia resorted to the church 
to make a prayer. And there 
are very many Saints. It is 
a good thing to have many 
Saints—it makes in one’s re- 
ligion a leetle variety; also it 
increases the income of the 
Church, as I shall show you. 
One makes one’s prayers before 
an ikon of the Saint. Also, 
one bestows a candle upon him. 
For the Saints are very much 
pleased with candles, yes!” 
and he placed his forefinger on 
the side of his nose. “ But 
you cannot purchase your 
candle in a shop. No! The 
candles must first be blessed 
by the priest, after which they 
are sold at the door of the 
church. And, of course, be- 
cause they are blessed, one 
must pay a leetle more for 
them than in a shop. And the 
profit is of use, yes! But that 
18 not all. Often when, in my 
young days, I lived with my 
father in our village, I would 
assist the priest. I stand within 
the church. A moujik enters. 
I sell him a candle for two 
kopecs. He lights it, sticks it 


in a stand before the ikon, 
makes a prayer, and departs. 
I take the candle, blow him 
out, pouf! and sell him again 
for two kopecs to the next 
moujik who enters. Again I 
blow him out. Again I sell 
him. I have sold the same 
candle often twelve or twenty 
times. Splendid! If you would 
allow me to sell candles in your 
church, sir, I would make you 
much money to keep it from 
decay. Yes!” 

A roar of laughter, in which 
the Vicar joined heartily, 
greeted this description of keep- 
ing a Saint’s Day. The Cap- 
tain was encouraged to go on 
talking about his Church. 

“Yes! We have many ob- 
servances in our Church, which 
I miss very much now I live 
in your country. There is, of 
course, Easter. Certainly, I 
believe you also have your 
Easter, but you do not observe 
it outside the Church as we do. 
Every one must have an egg. 
Look! I will show you.” 

He sprang to his feet, seized 
a salt-cellar, leaned across the 
table, and thrust it into the 
Vicar’s hand. 

“That is your egg. Please 
hold him! This shall be mine,”’ 
and he took up a _ pepper- 
castor. “Observe! Itis Easter 
morning, and I walk in the 
street. I meet with you. I 
do not know you. I have 
never seen you before. But it 
is Easter. I give you my egg. 
Please take it. Yes! I say 
to you, ‘Christos Woskressi.’ 
You offer me your egg. I take 
it. And you say in reply, 
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‘Woistinon Woskressi.’ Also, 
if I please—it is better, of 
course, if you are a pretty 
woman,—I kiss you. Splen- 
did ! 

“It is the same in the Army. 
On Easter morning the men 
are paraded —so!” and he 
swept out his arm as if to 
describe a line of soldiers. 
“Each man has in his hand 
ah egg—you see them, in a 
line, a row of hands holding 
eggs.’ One did see them, so 
graphic was the Captain’s de- 
scription. “ Attention! I am 
the Captain. I also hold in 
my hand an egg. I walk along 
the line, beginning with Num- 
ber One. I give him my egg. 
‘Christos Woskressi!’ He gives 
me his egg. ‘ Woistinon Wos- 
kressi!’ I give the egg I have 
received from Number One to 
Number Two, and that from 
Number,T wo to Number Three. 
‘Christos Woskressi!’ ‘ Wois- 
tinon Woskressi ! ’ all down the 
line. Yes? Splendid!” 

And his arms darted in and 
out, giving and receiving imag- 
inary eggs. And one had an 
instant vision of the row of 
soldiers, each man’s hand thrust- 
ing itself forward as the Cap- 
tain passed along the line. 

“So! All is over. All the 
eggs have been exchanged. 
Splendid ! ” 

Captain Koravitch paused, 
poured himself out a glass of 
wine, drank part of it, and a 
more serious look came into 
his face. 

“It makes me call to,mind 
the Easter of 1904, also the 
men of my company who re- 
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ceived the eggs at my hands 
and those of them who fell the 
following month in the battle 
of Chin-chou. I remember how 
my sergeant bought the eggs 
from some Chinese pedlars, 
yes! They were a fine set of 
men—those soldiers of my com- 
pany—children of the Little 
Father! In Russia to-day there 
is only the Red Army; but 
then—pouf! I will not speak 
of Russia of to-day. 

“It was a great parade— 
that Easter of 1904! General 
Vladimir Dolgorousky was in 
command, and inspected the 
troops. Even now I smile as 
I think of General Vladimir 
Dolgorousky, yes? Another 
adventure? Perhaps one may 
call it so. Oh, yes—of course, 
if you wish it, I will tell you. 
Is it now permitted to smoke ? 
I thank you. Please! I will 
not drink your port. For me, 
I prefer Burgundy. Good! 
Then I will tell you the story. 
Perhaps it will make you amuse- 
ments. 

“This General Vladimir Dol- 
gorousky was a thin tall man, 
with a black beard, a big 
nose, and very sharp eyes. He 
was an old friend of my father. 
Once, when I was young, and 
Vladimir Dolgorousky was but 
a colonel, he came to stay at 
our house, and I admired him 
very much, because I was going 
to be a soldier, and Colonel 
Dolgorousky was to me the 
figure of what a soldier ought 
to be. 

“Tt was on the visit of Gen- 
eral Dolgorousky to my father 
that the affairs took place of 
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which I must tell you briefly. 
One night we were all alarmed 
at a fire which had broken out 
at the house of my father’s 
steward. It was a wooden 
house, and was burning greatly 
when we reached it. The time 
was winter, and it was difficult 
to procure water, so there was 
no chance of saving the house. 
We had thought that all the 
family had emerged in safety, 
when suddenly Nicholai Mar- 
tinsky, the steward, cried out 
that his youngest son, a boy 
of about twelve, remained in- 
side. Without stopping for a 
moment Colonel Dolgorousky 
tore off a scarf he was wearing, 
dipped it in a pail of water, 
wrapped it round his face to 
cover his mouth and nose, and 
rushed into the burning house. 
We waited in a terrible anxiety 
for a few minutes; then he 
came out, carrying the boy, 
gave him to his father, brushed 
Some ashes off his clothes, 
which were badly singed, and 
calmly lighted a cigarette. 

“T have seen many brave 
deeds in my life, but few more 
brave, and I admired him the 
more because he possessed such 
courage and because he had 
acted so quickly and calmly. 
Splendid ! 

“But the other affair was 
@ strange one. My father was 
driving us in a sleigh—the 
Colonel sat beside him, and I 
was in a seat behind. The pair 
of horses was a spirited one, 
but my father was a very clever 
driver, and had no fear where 
horses were concerned. Sud- 
denly both animals took a 
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fright at something beside the 
road and ran away. I did not 
fear, because I trusted my 
father, but for a leetle time 
it was great excitement, es- 
pecially as the road was a 
narrow one through a wood, 
with the trees very close on 
each side. My father had 
almost succeeded in mastering 
his horses when they turned 
a leetle on one side, and the 
sleigh struck a trunk of a 
tree. It was not very serious, 
and my father and I picked 
up ourselves in a moment and 
rushed to the horses’ heads— 
he to one and I to the other. 
In a very short time they were 
quiet, and I looked round. 
There sat Colonel Dolgorousky 
in the half-overturned sleigh, 
his face white like the snow 
around us, his eyes staring 
straight before him, trembling 
all over himself and _ his 
teeth chattering. I never saw 
@ man s0 overcome with 
fear. 

“My father seemed to take 
no notice. I helped him to 
put the sleigh right—it was 
not much damaged—and we 
drove slowly home; but all 
the way to the house the 
Colonel never said a word. 

“ That night my father spoke 
to me alone— 

*** Did you observe,’ he said, 
‘Vladimir Dolgorousky this 
afternoon ? ’ 

“*T saw that he was a big 
coward,’ I replied, ‘and I 


cannot understand it.’ 

“** Vladimir Dolgorousky is 
not a coward. He is a brave 
man. But in most of us 
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there is implanted a point of 
fear in the character. Some- 
times that point never shows 
itself. And in the case of 
Vladimir Dolgorousky there is 
a@ reason. When he was a boy 
he met with an accident when 
riding—his horse ran away with 
him. And ever since, should a 
horse become restive or run 
away, he is seized with fear. 
He cannot help it. What you 
saw this afternoon has hap- 
pened two or three times 
before.’ 

“<But,’ I said, ‘surely a 
soldier who is a coward——’ 

“My father stopped me. I 
was young in those days, and 
had not the experience of to- 
day. 

“ *Tvan,’ he said, ‘ when you 
become a soldier yourself you 
will know that all men are 
sometimes afraid. You also. 
Vladimir Dolgorousky is one 
of the Little Father’s best 
soldiers. Some day, perhaps, 
he will have opportunity to 
show this. He is one of my 
oldest friends, and I love him 
much. Also I am one of the 
very few men who alone know 
of his failing, and you, Ivan, 
must not say to any one what 
you saw to-day.’ ” 


“It was a few days after 
the Easter parade of which I 
have told you that General 
Vladimir Dolgorousky sent for 
me. When I had saluted him 
he took me by the hand. 

“*T did not know until 
yesterday,’ he said, ‘that the 
son of my old friend was in 
my command. Ivan Kora- 
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vitch, I am pleased to have 
you with me.’ 

“*You are very good, my 
General.’ 

“*T promised your father 
that if ever I could assist his 
son, I would; and I keep my 
promises. I wish you to come 
on my staff. I have seen your 
Colonel and arranged it. You 
are but a young man yet. But 
there are opportunities before 
you. Also I am told you have 
a leetle sense. You will serve 
me as my personal aide.’ 

** You may think how pleased 
I was, my friends. I put to- 
gether my heels, saluted him, 
and thanked him. Then he at 
once dismissed me, and I went 
out to make the officers of my 
regiment a leetle jealous. 

“ But after that the General 
never alluded to my family. 
He gave me, as he did the 
others, short quick commands, 
and discussed with me no 
matters of importance; for 
General Vladimir Dolgorousky 
was something like some of you 
English, reserved and taciturn. 
He had brains, yes! But he 
rarely told his staff what was 
inside his brains. Sometimes 
they grumbled because he did 
not take them more into his 
confidence. He worked out his 
plans alone, only asking some- 

times for information; and 
then, when an engagement 
arrived, he would issue his 
orders without showing more 
of his hand than he could 
help. But they trusted him, 
because they knew he was 
clever. 

“The first battle in which 
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we took part was only a leetle 
one, but it enabled me to see 
the General’s cleverness. He 
sat beneath a tree smoking a 
big cigar, with a map on the 

ound in front of him, a 
couple of field telegraphs with 
operators beside him, and a 
few members of his staff around 
him. As the news came in 
from the telegraphs and 
mounted messengers he never 
hesitated for a moment. A 
sharp order to a_ telegraph 
operator, a word or two to 
one of his staff, who imme- 
diately rode away to deliver 
it, and all the time he hardly 
took his eyes from the map, 
but moved upon it some pins 
to mark the progress of the 
battle. At length only two of 
his staff besides myself re- 
mained, and he looked up, a 
leetle smile on his face, lighted 
afresh cigar, and said— 

““¥ think we have nearly 
finished. And it goes well!’ 

“One of my companions said 
to him— 

“*T could not understand, 
my General, why you posted 
that battery on our left flank. 
But I see now.’ 

“*T saw it yesterday,’ replied 
the General, as he finished 
lighting his cigar. And the 
other looked a leetle bit like a 
fool. Splendid ! 

“This particular engagement 
prepared the way for our further 
advance, and, three days later, 
we fought a big battle. It was 
now that my adventure took 
place. 

“The army commanded by 
General Dolgorousky was not 
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large. It was really in the nat- 
ure of an advance guard, sent 
forward to capture and to hold 
a certain position until the ar- 
rival of the main body of Russian 
troops in that district. We had 
now captured the position, and 
no further advance was neces- 
sary. I will try to show you.” 

And, seizing the first articles 
on the table which came handy, 
Captain Ivan Koravitch pro- 
ceeded to set forth, on the 
table, a plan of battle composed 
of knives, forks, napkin-rings, 
and wine-glasses. 

“On our right flank was a 
river—so! Part of our main 
army was to come up from our 
right, and our engineers had 
already begun to throw two 
pontoon-bridges over the river 
for them to cross. In front was 
a low range of hills, held by 
Japanese infantry with artillery 
supports. So! Between the 
hills and the river was a piece 
of flat ground. You will see, 
then, that the Japanese left on 
the hills partly commanded the 
river—in fact, they had guns 
trained to disturb the builders 
of the pontoons with shell-fire. 
On our left front were a couple 
of villages, also held by the 
Japanese. The ground was not 
very high, and they had partly 
entrenched themselves. 

‘““'We were posted on rising 
ground, a village, now the head- 
quarters of the General, in our 
rear. You will observe that if 
the enemy could succeed in 
driving us back towards the 
river by a big flank attack on 
our left, we should be no longer 
facing the range of hills, but 
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should be exposed to a com- 
bined artillery and infantry 
attack from that quarter which 
would enfilade us and probably 
cause us to retreat in confusion. 
I was but a young and inex- 
perienced soldier, but it seemed 
to me that our best chance of 
holding the position was attack 
rather than defence. But 
General Vladimir Dolgorousky, 
as usual, had given no sign as 
to what were his intentions. 

“He had taken up his 
quarters at a house in the 
village. He sat in a small 
inner room, his map before him 
and his cigar-case lying on it. 
In a large room, opening into 
the leetle one, were the members 
of his staff and the telegraph 
operators—for field lines had 
been run to different positions. 
Outside the house was a group 
of horses, each held by an 
orderly, ready for instant use. 
From time to time one of the 
staff mounted one of these 
horses, and rode off. 

““T could not see what was 
going on outside. I was sta- 
tioned just within the General’s 
room, repeating to those in the 
outer room the messages which 
he snapped out, and receiving 
verbal messages or notes. 
Suddenly the General sprang 
to his feet, saying to me, 
‘Follow me.’ 

“In the outer room he 
paused, gave a few brief orders 
which sent three or four of the 
staff hurrying away, then went 
outside and called for his horse 
—which he mounted. Obedient 
to his order to follow him, I 
also mounted mine. We rode 
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off, the General, myself, and 
an orderly. 

“We rode very fast towards 
some rising ground, where the 
General drew rein and dis- 
mounted. I also. We handed 
over our bridles to the orderly, 
and I followed the General to 
the top of a leetle hill. And 
all the time he never spoke a 
word. Splendid ! 

“At the top he took his 
glasses and looked through them 
for several minutes at the field 
of battle. I had my glasses, 
and I also used them. And 
this is what I saw. 

“Our right flank, thrown 
backwards a leetle, with a 
single battery of artillery in 
support, was engaging the 
enemy, who were stationed on 
the hills. Their guns were 
shelling the pontoons a leetle, 
but were mainly directed on 
our infantry. In front, we 
were holding the enemy. But 
we had concentrated on our 
left—my own regiment was 
stationed there,—and were well 
supported by guns. Meanwhile 
I observed that the Japanese 
were moving, from the hills on 
their centre, large masses of 
men to reinforce their right 
wing, while their gun-fire—the 
guns themselves, of course, we 
could not see—was growing 
thinner in the centre and in- 
creasing in fury on our left. 

** General Dolgorousky, after 
surveying the battle, turned his 
glasses towards the enemy's 
extreme left. I also. And I 
saw Japanese infantry deploy- 
ing down the slopes of the hills, 
and taking up a position on 
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the level grounds between the 


hills and the river. If we had 
to retreat they would be ready 
to attack our flank. Then I 
looked at the General. His 
glasses were still fixed on the 
enemy’s left, and a leetle smile 
proke over his face. Just then 
there came a swish and a bang 
in front of us, followed by a 
dozen whistling noises. A 
shrapnel shell had exploded 
close by. I saw a bit of the 
General’s kepi disappear, and 
a red streak started on his 
cheek. But he stood perfectly 
still, his glasses at his eyes, 
without a movement of fear. 
Splendid ! 

“T was trying to think of 
affairs. It seemed evident that 
we were about to make a great 
attack on our left front, and 
I wondered—yes, my friends, 
I wondered. At that moment 
the General lowered his glasses, 
said the single word ‘Good!’ 
and commenced walking back 
to the horses, I, of course, 
following him. 

“We had mounted and had 
started to ride back when the 
affair took place. A shell burst 
quite near to us. The General’s 
horse took fright, put down his 
ears, and bolted ! 

“IT am, as you may have 
perceived, quick in my thoughts. 
I drove my spurs into my horse’s 
flanks, and rode after my Gen- 
eral with all speed. Fortu- 
nately, the runaway horse had 
made straight for our head- 
quarters. My friends, it was a 
Tace! Slowly I caught up 
with him, rode along the side, 
stretched out my hand, and 
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secured the bridle of the Gen- 
eral’s horse very tightly in my 
grasp. Presently he began to 
go more slow, and, just before 
we reached the house, he 
stopped. Splendid ! 

“Then I looked at the Gen- 
eral, and I shall not easily 
forget. He sat on his horse 
all loose. So!” And _ the 
Captain illustrated it by re- 
laxing in his chair. ‘‘ His face 
was very white, except where 
the leetle stream of blood was 
running down it, his eyes were 
fixed, and he was shaking like 
the leaves of a tree. And at 
once I remembered the scene 
of years before—when he was 
staying with my father. 

“What did I do? you ask. 
Again I was quick in my 
thoughts. I sprang from my 
horse, helped the General to 
dismount—and all the time he 
never spoke a word,—and led 
him by the arm to his room. 
In the outer one were a few 
officers, and one of them cried 
out that the General was 
wounded. 

‘“**Tt is nothing,’ I said, as 
I hurried him past them ; ‘only 
a scratch.’ 

““When I got him into his 
room, he threw himself down 
on a low chair it contained and 
looked at me with a blank 
nothing in his eyes. Previously 
I had shut the door. For the 
next minute I thought with 
more of energy than I have 
ever used in my brain in so 
short a time. I knew there 
was not a moment to be lost, 
and I also knew that, because 
he was always so taciturn, the 

2D 
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General alone had the big 
secret of the battle in the brain 
which was now refusing to 
work. What was my duty? 
Of course it was to say he was 
no more fit, and that the next 
in order of seniority, General 
Bazmakoff, must take com- 
mand. But I did not love 
General Bazmakoff. And he 
was not very clever. Also I 
knew that it would mean eternal 
disgrace to my father’s old 
friend, who had been kind to 
me. I may be what you 
English call a lucky - going- 
happy man, but I do not forget 
those who have treated me 
with kindness. Splendid!” 

And Captain Ivan Koravitch 
threw out his chest, drank a 
glass of Burgundy, and lighted 
a fresh cigarette. Then he 
went on— 

“All this took me not so 
long to think about as it does 
to tell you what I thought. 
And then, suddenly, I had what 
you call an inbreathing—ah, 
yes! Thank you! An in- 
spiration. I saw what ought to 
happen, and I said inside my- 
self, in the language of your 
English slang, ‘Ivan Kora- 
vitch, keep your hair still grow- 
ing, and it will be all well for 
the Little Father and his good 
General. Splendid!’ 

“TI turned to Vladimir Dol- 
gorousky and said to him, ‘ My 
General, do not fear. I know !’ 
Whether he heard me or not I 
can never say—he was still 
shaking and white with fear. 
Then I opened the door!” 

Captain Ivan  Koravitch 
sprang to his feet, quivering 


with the excitement of memory, 
He acted his part so well that 
his friends, who were listening 
intently, could visualise the 
scene. 

*“** The General’s orders! To 
the Commander of Artillery on 
our left. You have the wire 
laid. Telegraph immediately. 
He is to move all his batteries 
except one behind our right 
flank and immediately to shell 
the enemy’s left. Captain Obo- 
lensky, you will ride to General 
Bazmakoff. He is to withdraw 
three regiments from our left 
wing, transfer them to the 
right, attack and capture the 
position occupied by _ the 
Japanese on the hills. The 
remainder of our left will retire 
—keeping the enemy in check. 
Captain Soumarokoff, convey 
to Colonel Daschkoff the order 
that the centre is to keep in 
touch with his left, retiring if 
necessary.’ 

“IT turned to the other tele- 
graph operator. ‘ You are in 
touch with Colonel Sergevitch ! 
Good! Instruct him to charge 
with his cavalry along the 
river - bank to the low - lying 
ground between the river and 
the hills, and disperse the 
enemy there—as soon as the 
infantry have advanced. Splen- 
did !’ 

“Do you see what I had 
done, my friends? Suddenly I 
had changed the whole order 
of the battle. The main attack 
was now to be directed against 
the hill position of the enemy, 
who had denuded it of men, 
naturally thinking we were con- 
centrating against the advance 
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on their right. And if we once 
captured the hill position and 
followed it up with the advance 
of our guns it would be we, 
and not they, who could carry 
out an enfilading movement 
which would effectually prevent 
the Japanese right from ad- 
vancing. Splendid ! 

“T went back into the 
General’s room, and again I 
shut the door. I moved the 
pins in the map to illustrate 
the new position. Then I 
looked at him. 

“A leetle colour was coming 
back into his face and he did 
not shake so much. Slowly 
he seemed to advance out of 
his state of fear. 

“** What is it ? ’ he asked me. 

“T saluted. ‘ All is well, my 
General,’ I said. ‘ Your orders 
are being carried out.’ 

““*My—my orders?’ and a 
puzzled look came into his 
face. 

“TI repeated the orders I 
had just given. Slowly the 
colour became more red in his 
face, and the light shone in his 
eyes. He wiped the blood from 
his cheek, looked a leetle at 
the map, and then sprang to 
his feet. 

“<*T thought—I was afraid 
—the saints be praised!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Then he advanced to me, 
laid one hand on my shoulder, 
looked very hard into my eyes, 
and said— 

“Are you speaking the 
truth, Ivan Koravitch ? ’ 

_ “*My General,’ I answered 
in a tone of voice which implied 
that had he been of equal 


rank with me I should have 
been insulted, ‘I never tell a 
lie—in the service of the Little 
Father. Those were the orders 
you gave me as soon as you 
entered the room. And I have 
delivered them, yes? Splen- 
did !’ 

‘**Once more he looked hard 
into my eyes. Then he stepped 
forward, threw open the door, 
and cried out order after order. 
I may have thought of the main 
plan of action, but it took a 
soldier of General Vladimir 
Dolgorousky’s brains and ex- 
perience to follow it up with 
the details. 

‘*Man after man started off 
till the General and I were 
left alone with the telegraph 
operators, and they were hard 
at work. Then he went back 
to his room, lighted a cigar, 
and studied the map intently. 

“In a little while the mes- 
sages began to arrive. Pres- 
ently he said to me, ‘Come,’ 
and together again we went 
out—this time a number of 
his staff who had returned 
accompanying us. Again we 
stood on that leetle hill and 
surveyed the battle. But now 
all was changed. No longer 
were the enemy’s shells falling 
among the pontoon-builders. 
On the left there was heavy 
fighting; our line had retired, 
and we could hear the Japanese 
shouting their cries of ‘Banzai!’ 
as they advanced. But, away 
on our right, I could see the 
flag of my own regiment on 
the high ground; I could see 
our artillery galloping up the 
slopes with their guns, and 
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presently there came the flashes 
of fire from them, and the 
shells burst thick and fast in 
the Japanese right, till they 
broke and retired. Splendid ! 

“We were standing a leetle 
in advance of the others, and 
General Dolgorousky turned to 
‘me and said in a low voice— 

**Did you think this might 
happen, Ivan Koravitch ? ’ 

** «When you gave the orders, 
my General.’ 

“Just a leetle smile was on 
his face as he replied— 

“*T think you will make a 
good soldier, Ivan Koravitch. 
Also a good friend—as your 
father has always, been to me.’ 

“That was all. Whether he 
knew or not, I can never say. 
But, if he did know, what 
more could he do? If he had 
given me the credit of it, he 
would not only have spoken 
his own ruin but also mine. 
For my plain duty was at once 
to have reported that the Gen- 
eral was no longer capable of 
commanding. Yes? 

** Alas, as you know, we were 
unfortunate in our war with 


Japan. Again and again they 
beat us in the battles. But 
there was just one very clever 
battle in which we defeated 
them, and carried out our 
object, and that was the battle 
of Wu-sing-kau. And the battle 
of Wu-sing-kau was commanded 
at its most critical portion—for 
fifteen—what is it you say? 
yes !—priceless minutes by me, 
Ivan Koravitch! Splendid ! 

** Also I think General Vladi- 
mir Dolgorousky must have 
mentioned me in despatches. 
I often wonder what he said. 
Nevertheless I was given a 
medal—pouf ! it was nothing! 
My fellow-officers of my regi- 
ment, who had, of course, 
actually fought, laughed at me 
because of it. They said I 
had done nothing but convey 
messages—far away in the rear. 
But they did not know, of 
course, that I, Ivan Koravitch, 
with my brains’’—and he 
tapped his forehead—‘“ won the 
battle of Wu-sing-kau. Per- 
haps General Dolgorousky 
thought it was worth a medal. 
Yes? Splendid!” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LORD BALFOUR’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM—ZIONISM—THE HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY—THE PARADOX OF SAMUEL PEPYS—DIARIST AND 
NAVAL SECRETARY—HIS WORK AT THE ADMIRALTY OFFICE—HIS 
FRIENDS AND HIS DIVERSIONS—EVELYN’'S TRIBUTE—MR AUGUSTUS, 
A GERMAN PEPYS—“ ON THE ROAD WITH WELLINGTON.” 


THE entry of Lord Balfour, 
the High Priest of Zionism, into 
Jerusalem does not appear to 
have been an entry of triumph. 
It was found necessary to give 
him a guard, not of honour, 
but of safety, and however 
many words of praise are lav- 
ished upon his scheme, that 
scheme is clearly regarded by 
the majority of the inhabitants 
of Palestine with disfavour, 
even with bitterness. The 
Arabs, who greeted Lord Bal- 
four in the garb of mourning, 
displayed, as well they might, 
their displeasure at the intru- 
sion of a mob of wandering 
Jews in search of a home. It 
is many centuries since the 
Jews were dispersed. There is 
no country in the world where 
they have not found shelter, 
from which most often they 
have extracted a comfortable 
profit, and which nothing but 
want and disaster would per- 
suade them to abandon. Those 
who are willing to return to 
Palestine have failed to meet 
with prosperity elsewhere. They 
are refugees from Russia, which 
has learned to fear them, which 
1s not likely to forget the cruelty 
of Jewish commissars, and which 
will never in the future look 
upon the Hebrew race with 
Sympathy or toleration. We 


do not hear of the prosperous 
Jews, whose hands have not 
always pressed lightly upon 
those among whom they have 
lived and flourished, seeking a 
refuge in what is called their 
national home. They, indeed, 
may subscribe large sums for 
the “repatriation” of their 
poorer relations. They prefer 
to remain in the foreign capitals, 
which their talent for finance 
has helped them to dominate. 

Now, the mere idea of Zion- 
ism is a gigantic superstition, 
a monstrous phantasy. Does 


any one believe that a nomadic 
shifting people, which has done 
business in every quarter of 
the globe, still, after many 


centuries, hankers after the 
promised land? And even if 
the Jews did hanker after the 
promised land, centuries after 
their dispersion, they would 
have no sort of right to intrude 
upon the settled life of those 
who now inhabit the country. 
Were there not a limitation to 
pretences of this kind, there 
could be no sure peace on earth. 
Suppose the descendants of 
the Normans who came over 
with William the Conqueror 
claimed from France the right 
to inhabit Normandy and to 
make a capital of Falaise, their 
claim would be dismissed in 
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an outburst of contemptuous 
laughter. We have not noticed 
in those politicians who are 
busily restoring the Jews to 
Palestine any desire to send 
back to Spain the Arabs, who 
once inhabited its southern 
provinces. No; this new prin- 
ciple of colonisation has been 
invented for the benefit of the 
Jews alone, and invented by 
Englishmen, who will not be 
asked to suffer from their in- 
vasion. 

Moreover, the invasion of 
Palestine by the Jews, most of 
whom have sojourned in Russia, 
where they have drunk in, at 
their source, the baleful doc- 
trines of revolution, is a direct 
affront to the political prin- 
ciples which prevail to - day 
among our sentimentalists. It 
is, in the first place, anti- 
democratic. The will of a 
minority, and of an imported 
minority, is permitted to pre- 
vail over the will of a vast 
majority. Thus is the sacred 
gospel of the odd man flouted, 
and though we ourselves would 
always be willing to oppose the 
tyranny of numbers in the 
cause of good government, we 
cannot withhold our sympathy 
from the Arabs, who are forced 
to put up with a mob of un- 
welcome guests, though they 
outnumber them by 8 to 1. 
What an outcry would the 
champions of Zionism raise if 
such an indignity were put 
upon them or upon their slight- 
est whim! Is it for this that 
they have sought to give votes 
to all the world and his wives 
and daughters? Is it for this 


that they have defined any 
extension of the franchise as 
a milestone on the road of 
progress—to see the wishes 
of 800,000 established Arabs 
trodden underfoot by 100,000 
invading Jews ? 

The fault is Lord Balfour's 
and England’s alone. They 
must bear the full burden of 
a political crime, of the blood- 
shed and persecution to which 
it will give encouragement. If 
any one dared to argue that 
the Arabs were happy in the 
enforced companionship of Jew- 
ish Bolsheviks, the reception 
of Lord Balfour would be, as 
we have said, his complete 
refutation. And remember that 
the Jews go to Palestine, not 
as suppliants asking shelter in 
all humility, but as spoilt chil- 
dren, clamouring for admis- 
sion and for favour. Far dif- 
ferent is the fate of the Arabs. 
They have no universities, to be 
opened auspiciously by English 
statesmen. They are not petted 
in the face of all the world, 
and even though the Hebrew 
University on the summit of 
Mount Scopus be founded, like 
Zionism itself, upon the sand 
of unreality, the Arabs may be 
forgiven if they resent the hon- 
our done to the intruding Jews, 
while they themselves are Tre- 
garded as obstacles to the new 
era, which is said to begin with 
the Hebrew University. 

A Hebrew University in Pales- 
tine! Who shall do justice to 
this comedy? Hebrew is t0 
Palestine what Erse is to Ire- 
land. It is a symbol, a palla- 
dium, or what you will, any 
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thing but a heard and spoken 
language. The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, if ever it come into 
being at Jerusalem, will profess 
to conduct its teaching in a 
tongue that neither the lec- 
turers nor the lectured are 
familiar with. Had it made a 
modest beginning in Yiddish, 
it would have had a better 
chance of making itself under- 
stood. But Hebrew! When 
Lord Balfour opened the Uni- 
versity to the use of the im- 
ported Jews, he said, ‘‘ Would 
I could speak to you in 
Hebrew!” It was perhaps 
fortunate for his audience that 
he could not. He would have 
had but a small chance of being 
understood. And doubtless his 
wish will be presently echoed 
by those duly appointed to 
the building, which (we are 
told) is “‘adapted from a de- 
sign by Professor Patrick 
Geddes,” and whose “ interior 
is in the style of Turkish 
vaulted architecture, with de- 
corations in black and white, 
giving a sombre impression.” 
The sombre impression of the 
building will be in harmony 
with the sombre teaching of the 
University, in which a veil of 


impenetrable unintelligibility 
will separate the teachers and 
the taught. 


Not long since we were privi- 
leged to discuss this famous 
University with a perfervid 
champion of Zionism. To our 
Objection that the students 
would have some difficulty in 
understanding the lectures, were 
they given in Hebrew, he re- 
plied contemptuously that they 
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would have to begin by learn- 
ing it. And then, to show that 
his favourite project would be 
under distinguished patronage 
from the first, he declared that 
Professor Bergson had promised 
the expectant students a course 
of lectures. Asked if Professor 
Bergson was an expert in 
Hebrew, he confessed that he 
was not, and left us convinced 
that the Hebrew University 
existed only in his imagination, 
and was likely to stay there. 
Nor would he admit that pro- 
perly organised schools were 
necessary to prepare the poor 
young Jews whose knowledge of 
Hebrew is scanty for the teach- 
ing of a University. ‘‘ We must 
begin at the top,” said he 
sententiously, and we can only 
wonder when this new experi- 
ment will be abandoned. We 
can imagine the dismal aspect 
of the Hebrew University in 
ten years. Nothing is more 
gloomily depressing than /a 
building that is disused or has 
been diverted from its proper 
purpose. The Hebrew Univer- 
sity may, for all that is known, 
become merely deserted. It 
may be turned into a home for 
the cinematograph or a sport- 
ing club. In any case, it will 
be a monument of misdirected 
ambitions and baffled hopes. 
For Lord Balfour it is the 
beginning of a new epoch. 
“The great effort,” said he, 
‘“‘ within Palestine, which came 
to an end so many hundreds 
of years ago, is going to be re- 
sumed in the ancient home of 
the people.” Few will share his 
optimism. It is a rash enter- 
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prise to set back the clock of 
history. The impulse which 
drove the children of Israel 
into the Promised Land died 
an inevitable death, and cannot 
be revived by any artifice of 
enthusiasts or politicians. Not 
even Lord Balfour’s eloquence 
can bring the Jews back to the 
hopes and ambitions which 
filled their minds before their 
dispersion. He declared that 
the Jewish people would “ look 
back to this day as one cele- 
brating one of the great mile- 
stones in their future career.” 
It is not a milestone in any- 
body’s future career. It is 
but an expensive movement 
towards a remote and irrecover- 
able past. ‘“‘ From where you 
are sitting,’ Lord Balfour told 
his audience, ‘‘ you can see the 
spot where the children of 
Israel entered the Promised 
Land, and it was from this very 
hill that the Roman destruc- 
tors of Jerusalem conducted 
the siege which brought to an 
end that great chapter of the 
Jewish people. Can there be 
a more historic spot?” Truly, 
the spot is historic, and, being 
historic, it can teach only one 
lesson, which is this : that which 
is done is done, and cannot be 
done over again. The past has 
buried its dead, and bequeathed 
to us the lessons of their death. 
Neither the present nor the 
future can bring the past back 
into being. The dead bones 
cannot be resuscitated; and 
if you would find the children 
of Israel fulfilling their destiny 
to-day, you must look for them 
in the stock exchanges of the 


modern world, not in a Hebrew 
University established in Jern- 
salem for those who have but 
an imperfect knowledge of the 
ancient tongue, and have no 
prospect of its better acquaint- 
ance. What should we say of 
Athens if it came to a sudden 
decision that its teaching should 
be in the language of Homer, 
and not in the modern tongue 
which all its citizens speak and 
understand ? 

Sentimentality may carry the 
enthusiast and the politician 
very far upon the wrong road. 
But the successful Jew, who 
is seldom an enthusiast and 
not often a politician, is not so 
easily beguiled. And he will 
have nothing to do with Zion- 
ism, except vicariously. Per- 
haps he subscribes liberally— 
we do not know. We do know 
that he resents his dispersion 
so little that he is determined 
not to go back to Palestine. 
Where his treasure is there will 
his heart be also. The Jew of 
the quick brain and the large 
balance is happy where he is— 
in London or Paris, in Berlin 
or New York. In these capitals 
he has the chance of “ big busi- 
ness,” which he would miss iD 
Palestine. He has the theatre 
and the concert-room, which 
satisfy his craving for spectacle 
and for music. His purpose is 
fixed and unshakeable. What- 
ever happens he will drive his 
brains to the best market, and 
live where he can win the most 
enjoyment out of life. If the 
homeless, helpless wasters of 
his race take refuge in Pales- 
tine, he has no objection, and 
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he regards, probably with in- 
difference, the immigration into 
Palestine of woebegone Bol- 
sheviks and others, who are on 
the lookout not for a Hebrew 
University, but for a roof over 
their heads and regular meals. 
And the successful Jew, who is 
sometimes an ironist, will smile 
at the folly of the enthusi- 
asts, Jew and Christian, intent 
on providing his unsuccessful 
brethren with what can be of 
no use to them, and stay com- 
fortably’ where he is well off. 
Seen from the Jewish point 
of view, the movement of 
Zionism is a piece of hypocrisy. 
It attracts, as we have said, 
very few of the chosen people 
who are not actively distressed. 
And what shall we say of it, 
as it is seen from the point of 
view of the Arab? ‘They wit- 
ness a sudden influx of thou- 
sands, alien from them in blood 
andsympathy. Their life, never 
too easy, becomes instantly 
harder. And not only is their 
life harder; at every turn 
their self-esteem is affronted. 
It is made clear to them that 
they are interlopers in a land 
which they have dwelt in and 
tilled for many generations. 
Their ancient rights become 
privileges. It is dinned into 
their ears daily that they are 
supplanters living upon a soil 
dedicated from the beginning 
of time to the chosen people. 
They find strangers thrust into 
their homes, and engrossing 
the interest of the English, who 
have been given a mandate to 
watch over them. A Jewish 
Governor is supreme at Jeru- 
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salem. Valuable contracts are 
thrust into the hands of Jews, 
who hold the country, which 
they believe to be their own, in 
pawn. Is it strange that their 
outlook is dark and ominous ? 
Is it strange that they wore 
mourning at the advent of 
Lord Balfour ? 


It is the paradox of Samuel 
Pepys that we know his life 
for nine years as we know the 
life of no other man. For 
nine years he took the world 
into his inmost confidence. 
Gifted, as few others have been 
gifted, with self-knowledge, he 
kept nothing that he did, said, 
or thought from those who, 
he knew well, would some day 
read his Diary. And he had 
a happy tale to tell, for there 
was nothing that came amiss 
to him or to his avid curiosity. 
There was no corner of life 
that he would not discover and 
test for himself. His capacity 
for enjoyment was unbounded 
—unbounded as was the curious 
interest which he took in all 
things and in all men and all 
women. There was no mani- 
festation of art or nature in 
which he did not find delight. 
Painting, literature, music, new 
coats, fine furniture for his 
house — these he loved, and 
better than all, he loved the 
beauty and the gaiety of gay 
and beautiful women. Nor was 
he ever unconscious of his joy. 
‘“*T do indulge myself,” he once 
wrote in a passage of light- 
hearted philosophy, “‘ more in 
pleasure, knowing that this is 
the proper age of my life to 
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do it; and out of my observa- 
tion that most men that do 
thrive in the world do forget 
to take pleasure during the 
time that they are getting their 
estate, but reserve that till they 
have got one, and then it is too 
late for them to enjoy it with 
any pleasure.”’ To this gospel 
he was constant through the 
nine years during which we 
know him. He got his estate 
—that duty he never neglected ; 
but he did not allow the 
supreme purpose of his career 
to interfere with his pleasure. 
Then suddenly—and here is 
the paradox—he ceased to write 
the record of his daily life, and 
becomes for that reason merely 
a public character. We can 
recover, with difficulty, the 
part which he played in the life 
and politics of his time. We 
shall never find out the course 
which his maturer pleasure took. 
The thoughts and interests of 
his graver years are beyond 
our reach. When he wrote 
the last page of his Diary he 
was thirty-six years of age. 
He had then passed the half 
of his life by no more than a 
single year. The rest, but for 
occasional letters, rescued here 
and there, and but for the public 
records, is silence. He brought 
his Diary to an end while he 
was still in the full possession 
of his powers. His candour 
and his observation were at 
their highest point. It was but 
his eyesight which failed him. 
At the close of his Diary he 
made full confession of his in- 
firmity in a passage of deep 
pathos. ‘ And thus ends all,” 


he wrote, “that I doubt I 
shall ever be able to do with 
my own eyes in the keeping of 
my journal, I being not able 
to do it any longer, having 
done now so long as to undo my 
eyes almost every time I take 
a pen in my hand; and there- 
fore, whatever comes of it, I 
must forbear.” He hoped at 
first that he would have it 
kept by his people in long- 
hand, and “ myst therefore be 
contented,’ this he added, “ to 
set down no more than is fit 
for them and all the world to 
know.” Perhaps, thought he, 
he might ‘keep a margin in 
his book open, to add, here and 
there, a note in shorthand 
with my own hand.” Not even 
this purpose was achieved, and 
he took farewell, in poignant 
words, of his much-loved Diary. 
“And so I betake myself to 
that course ’’—these are, so to 
say, the diarist’s last words,— 
“which is almost as much as 
to see myself go into my grave ; 
for which, and all the discom- 
forts that will accompany my 
being blind, the good God 
prepare me!” 

It was not his blindness 
only, as it seems to us, that 
brought his journal to an end. 
His eyes served him, after 4 
fashion, for another four-and- 
thirty years. He was able 
still to do the work of an 
industrious official, and to ac- 
complish much that could be 
accomplished by seeing eyes. 
He collected, with character- 
istic enthusiasm, books and 
pictures and prints. He played 
a large part in the intellectual 
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life of his time. He visited 
his friends, and gladly received 
them in Buckingham Street or 
at Clapham. And we cannot 
put think that the close of his 
Diary marked not only a failure 
of sight but a changed mind. 
At the age of thirty-six he put 
away the pleasures and the 
pursuits of youth. He did not 
carry into his maturer life the 
follies and excitements which 
had meant so much to him. 
With increasing gravity he 
found little to record that 
needed the secrecy of short- 
hand. But his energy and 
curiosity knew no diminution. 
He did but transfer them to 
such work and play as suited 
his heavier load of years. Thrice 
fortunate was he that for each 
age he found an appropriate 
purpose. It was as little pos- 
sible for him to pass his days 
in idleness as to confuse youth 
with middle life. And so we 
who have delighted in his 
Diary have wondered what 
happened to Samuel Pepys after 
he had pronounced his own 
sad doom. 

There is no longer an ex- 
cuse for wonder. Mr J. BR. 
Tanner, in his recent book,} 
has torn away the veil of 
mystery which obscured his 
later life. We shall never 
know this later life as we 
know the nine and a _ half 
immortal years disclosed by 
the Diary. But at least Mr 
Tanner has told us what he 
did, and often what he said in 
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that which was by no means an 
anti-climax. After the death 
of his wife he gave himself 
up with increased vigour to the 
business of the Navy. fFor 
four years more he discharged 
the duties of the Clerk of the 
Acts, and presented to the 
Commissioners of the Public 
Accounts a defence of the 
Navy and of his “ own single 
conduct ’ thereon. Four years 
later (in 1673) the Duke of 
York was driven by the Test 
Act to resign the office of 
Lord High Admiral, the Navy 
was put in Commission, and 
of the New Admiralty Com- 
mission Pepys became First 
Secretary. No better Secretary 
could have been found. He 
was “the only survivor,” as 
His Majesty was pleased to 
call him, “of the first set of 
Officers of the Navy at his 
Restoration.”” The chance of 
reform that was given Pepys, 
he seized with both hands. 
It was his first duty to create 
for the first time a proper 
Admiralty Office. As Mr Tan- 
ner says, “ the Secretary to the 
Lord High Admiral had acted 
very much like a private secre- 
tary, and he had had only one 
or two clerks to help him. 
Pepys, coming straight from 
the organised Navy Office, in- 
troduced an office tradition 
and office methods, and in 
this way succeeded in sys- 
tematising proceedings which 
had hitherto been somewhat 
haphazard.” Better still, from 





. ‘Mr Pepys: an Introduction to the Diary, together with a Sketch of his 
Later Life,’ London: G. Bell & Sons. 
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his own point of view, he 
could henceforth speak with 
the voice of authority. He 
was able by his superior know- 
ledge to control effectively the 
King and the Commissioners, 
who controlled him by law, and 
who were only too willing to 
profit by his wisdom and ex- 
perience. During the six years 
of his tenure of the Secretary- 
ship he did a vast deal to im- 
prove the Navy. In 1677 he 
saw passed an Act, passed large- 
ly through his own speech in the 
Commons House—he had now 
become a Parliament man,—for 
the building of thirty new ships 
at a cost of £600,000. He 
carried his policy with insist- 
ence, even with haughtiness. 
One member, indeed, objected 
that he spoke rather like an 
admiral than a Secretary. But 
the pride which he took in the 
Navy was impatient of opposi- 
tion as it was superior to 
corruption. In the past he 
had not been guiltless in this 
matter, but now for two reasons 
he was resolved to sin no more : 
first, because, as he had already 
confessed in his Diary, he was 
indifferent “more than here- 
tofore to get money”; and 
secondly, because, as Mr Tan- 
ner says, “ the Secretary of the 
Admiralty had become too 
proud of the Navy, and of his 
own share in making it, to 
lend himself any longer to 
corruption of the cruder kind.” 

He held his high office until 
1679, and then, like many an- 
other wise man among his con- 
temporaries, he became en- 
gulfed in the foul machinations 


of the Popish Plot. That 
Pepys was a papist or had any 
sympathy with papistry there 
never was a jot of evidence. 
But he was known to be a 
friend and supporter of the 
Duke of York, and many plot- 
ters there were who hoped to 
strike at the prince through 
one who had worked with him 
for years. The plotters were 
at first content to arrest Samuel 
Atkins, Pepys’s clerk, as an 
accessory in the murder of Sir 
Edmund Godfrey. When At- 
kins, with his master’s aid, 
proved an alibi, the plotters 
exercised their baleful ingenuity 
to incriminate Pepys himself. 
A committee of the House of 
Commons trumped up a charge 
against him and Sir Anthony 
Deane, that “in conspiracy 
together they did cause divers 
maps and sea journals to be 
made,” with draughts and 
models of the King’s ships and 
divers other treasonable mat- 
ters, which Sir Anthony had 
carried over to France. Still 
worse, it was declared that 
Pepys was either “a Papist 
himself or a great favourer of 
that party.” The charges failed 
because they depended upon 
the evidence of suborned and 
malicious rascals, but in 1679 
a word of suspicion was enough 
to ruin an honest man, and 
Pepys was dismissed from his 
office. And though all the 
charges brought against him 
were perforce dropped, a sha- 
dow lay upon his name and 
fame for many a year. 
Though the work of detrac- 
tion went noisily on, Pepys 
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had so happily lived down the 
falsehood of his enemies, who 
presently added to the charge of 
being a papist the still heavier 
charge of being a tailor’s son, 
that he was again appointed, 
in 1684, Secretary of the Navy. 
Once more he proved his zeal 
in the cause, which was always 
near his heart, this time by 
suggesting the establishment of 
a Special Commission “for the 
Recovery of the Navy.” This 
Commission did its work so 
efficiently that, though it had 
been appointed for three years, 
it had finished its labours in 
two. Until the Revolution of 
1688, then, Pepys proved him- 
self, as always, a devoted and 
energetic public servant. But 
with the coming of Dutch 
William he was forced into 
retirement. Thereafter he held 
no office under the Crown, and 
he had the greater leisure to 
give to his friends and to the 
arts. His life, indeed, was still 
full, as it was in the days when 
he would desert friends and 
colleagues to follow a pretty 
face. Only it was full of graver 
things. He was an Elder 
Brother, and Master of Trinity 
House. He was a Governor, 
and afterwards Vice-President, 
of Christ’s Hospital. He was 
not of the opinion, lately held 
by that great and good philan- 
thropist, Mr Andrew Carnegie, 
that the first duty of man was 
to “avoid honorary posts.” 
He threw himself willingly 
into such offices as could 
help all others than himself. 
In 1684 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and 
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even if his own great Diary had 
not given him immortality, he 
would be remembered always 
because Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ 
accepted and published by the 
Royal Society, was licensed by 
Pepys during his term of office, 
and bears upon it the words, 
Imprimatur, 8. Pepys Reg. Soe. 
Praeses, Julit 5, 1686. 

He was, moreover, a sedulous 
collector, as we have said, and 
@ generous patron of the Arts. 
He delighted to give commis- 
sions to Kneller, and to pre- 
sent the portraits of his friends 
to those who would value 
them. He delighted to listen 
to the music of Morelli, even 
though that worthy man’s pap- 
istry compromised him. He 
was curious about cyphers and 
eclipses. He exchanged letters 
with John Dryden, whom he 
persuaded to translate Chaucer’s 
Prologue to his Parson’s Tale 
into the English of his time. 
Constant in friendship, he cher- 
ished the society of such men 
as Evelyn, Gale, and Sloane. 
If he did not see them, he was 
inconsolable. ‘‘As much as I 
am (I bless God!) in perfect 
present care as to my health,” 
thus he wrote to Evelyn on 
7th June 1701, “ ’tis little less, 
however, than a very turmoil 
to me as to what of all my 
worldly good I put most price 
upon. I mean the few old 
and learned friends I had flat- 
tered myself with the hopes 
of closing the little residue of 
my life in the continued en- 
joyment of.’”’ Meanwhile age 
and disease drove him to take 
refuge in Clapham, then a 
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country resort, and to ar- 
range the treasures which he 
destined for Magdalene College. 
He died upon 26th May 1703, 
much beloved by his friends, 
at charity with all men, and 
affluent enough to consider 
lightly the sum of £28,000 
which the Government owed 
him and never paid. He has 
won two reputations, which 
have at times obscured one 
another. The patriot has now 
and then been forgotten in 
the diarist. The diarist has 
appeared too far detached from 
the champion of the Navy. 
And the worthiest tribute that 
was paid him was paid by 
John Evelyn, who knew noth- 
ing of the Diary, and who 
sketched the character of 
Samuel Pepys on the day that 
he died. ‘This day died Mr 
Samuel Pepys,” he wrote, “a 
very worthy, industrious, and 
curious person, none in Eng- 
land exceeding him in know- 
ledge of the Navy. ... He 
was universally beloved, hos- 
pitable, generous, learned in 
many things, skilled in music, 
and a very great cherisher of 
learned men of whom he had 
the conversation. ... Mr 
Pepys had been for near forty 
years . .. my _ particular 
friend.”” Was it not worth 
living to win so lofty a tribute 
as this from such a man as 
John Evelyn ? 

There was not a little of the 


nent in August Ludolph Freid- 
rich Schaumann, Deputy As. 
sistant Commissary - General, 
who rather more than a hundred 
years ago followed Wellington 
on his road through the Penin- 
sula, and whose book, recently 
translated into English, we 
warmly commend to ou 
readers.1 ‘‘Mr Augustus,” as 
the Commissary - General is 
called in the chapter-headings 
of his book, had the same zest 
of life, the same zeal for duty, 
as distinguished our Samuel. 
He was at once a lover of 
pleasure and a patient ener- 
getic officer. He was deter- 
mined that the soldiers who 
came under his care should 
lack nothing. To provide them 
with food and forage he would 
turn his eyes away from the 
smiles of a pretty Spaniard. 
He was determined also that 
the duty which he owed to the 
army should not wholly inter- 
fere with the amusements of 
his life. Nor was his literary 
ambition different from the 
ambition of Pepys. He wished 
to set down all that happened 
to him on his journey through 
life accurately and without 
malice. He writes at the head 
of his preface these arrogant 
words: ‘“J’etais jeune et 
superbe.”” How can you help 
admiring a man who took s0 
just a view of his youth? 
Pepys, we are sure, would 
have rejoiced in the phrase 
had he found it, and it gives 


1 «On the Road with Wellington, the Diary of a War Commissary in the 


Peninsular Campaigns.’ 
London: Heinemann, Ltd. 


Edited and translated by Anthony M. Ludovici. 
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a clue to the career of the 
enthusiastic Schaumann. He 
was young and superb, and 
nothing on the road through 
Spain came amiss to him. He 
pore all the hardships and 
privations of the campaign with 
a happy shrug. He fed him- 
self and his colleagues as well 
as he could, and he never 
disdained the beauty that was 
waiting for him round the 
corner. He never put down 
an untasted glass upon his 
makeshift table. 

Above all, he had the gift 
of enthusiasm. He can picture 
in the same terms of romance 
the Spanish ladies who won for 
a moment his wayward heart, 
and the biscuits of his manu- 
facture which were destined 
to be the food of the army. 
There is hardly a page in which 
he does not celebrate the dark 
eyes of the last enchantress 
to creep into his affections. 
Nor can he withhold his de- 
light when he succeeded in 
filling his travelling larder. 
Here is a description of one 
among many of his singular 
Tejoicings: ‘“‘As the enemy 
left us in peace we had jolly 
times, particularly in the mess, 
and afterwards at Ramalhol ; 
we drank, feasted, and sang 
until late at night, played 
lansquenet for Spanish dollars, 
and were up to all kind of 
jokes.” The queen of his 
adoration changed with time 
and chance. Now it is Josepha 
to whom he is enslaved, now 
it is Maria who holds him by a 
silken thread. Yet he would 
not be thought light or fri- 
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volous, or even the pedantic 
victim of history. “ The 
reader,” he says, “who seeks 
in this work after accurate 
information concerning poli- 
tical events, romantic adven- 
tures a la Casanova, or heaven 
knows what else, will certainly 
be disappointed. Like their 
author, the following pages 
bear the impress of truth, and 
are yet free from any touch 
of rhetoric or graceful and 
well-rounded phrases; they 
have many faults of style, and 
are sometimes dry, and yet 
are simple and unassuming. 
Nature alone, and my own 
heart, find expression in these 
chapters.”’ Here, being a Ger- 
man and occasionally senti- 
mental, he falls below Pepys 
in candour. As a matter of 
truth, he enjoys many adven- 
tures a la Casanova; he is not 
wholly free from rhetoric, es- 
pecially when he faces a new 
and beautiful landscape; he 
tells us a vast deal of enduring 
value about the campaign ; 
and though he admits again 
and again that he was “ top- 
heavy,” his euphemism for 
*“‘ drunk,” he follows the army, 
as he pursued Josepha, with 
enthusiasm. The one thing 
that angered him was the 
contempt which the combatant, 
as he thought, poured upon 
the industrious commissary. 
“Orders and honours,” he 
writes, “‘ were showered upon 
the combatants. An officer 
of the line was thought very 
highly of for exposing his life, 
and he was given regular pro- 
motion, the privilege of choos- 
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ing his own billets, orders, 
medals, and heaven knows how 
many other advantages. The 
commissaries, on the other 
hand, who accompanied forag- 
ing parties, or who were in the 
divisional or brigade staffs, and 
who were exposed to the dangers 
of skirmishes or battles, re- 
ceived none of these things. 
. . . We did not even get per- 
mission to wear the Waterloo 
medal.” To this grievance he 
recurred again and again, and 
it is clear that an unanswerable 
grudge against the combatant 
never ceased to warp his judg- 
ment. But he preserved his 


good opinion of himself unto 
the end, and closed an address 
to his family with these char- 
acteristically German words: 
“Therefore, my beloved rela- 
tives, when once I shall have 
departed to that land whence 


no wanderer returns, and you 
take up these remains in re- 
membrance of me, may my 
memory seem dearer to you 
than ever through these lifeless 
letters, and I shall look down 
upon you and bless you.” 
The words are not without a 
certain irony. 
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Even apart from the engag- 
ing personality of Mr Augustus, 
his book has a certain value, 
The gallant commissary had a 
keen eye for a man and for a 
battle. His account of Sir 
John Moore’s retreat is a mas- 
terpiece of its kind, and the 
victory of Vittoria is described 
with a fine sense of drama, 
But the great interest of the 
book is that it describes the 
fighting in the Peninsula from 
the point of view not of a 
fighting soldier but of a zealous 
commissary, resolute at all 
hazards to fill the stomach 
upon which the army is said to 
march. If we wish to find a 
worthy fellow to it, we would 
choose the ‘Memoirs of Ser- 
geant Bourgoyne,’ who, no less 
clearly than Mr Augustus, 
painted the field of war not 
as the history books paint it, 
but as he saw it himself from 
his own humble corner. It 
remains to add that Mr Ludo- 
vici has edited and translated 
the book with great skill, and 
has illustrated in the notes, 
of which he is wisely sparing, 
the accuracy and good sense 
ef the German commissary. 
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